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@ Incessant effort is the price of leadership. 


¢¢ In the plants of the Industrial Rayon 
Corporation skilled scientists constantly 
analyze, test and search to find another 
and still another improvement for our prod- 


ucts—SPUN-LO, PREMIER and DUL-TONE 





One reason for the dependability 


of these yarns and knitted fabrics 


yarns and knitted fabrics. o@ As a result 
of this continuous and exhaustive research, 
quality is constantly being improved. This 
quality means ¢reater and greater value 
for commodities made of these fine prod. 


ucts—and greater and greater selling power. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORPORATION . crevetann, onic 
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Editor: DouGctas G. WooLF 


ON HIGH GROUND AGAIN 


OR the first time in six years, we can 

see the road ahead. We experience 

the sensation of having climbed a long, 

hard way up-hill—lost often in the forests— 

and arriving at last at a clearing on the 

summit from which we can see where we are 
going. We are on high ground again. 

It is thrilling. Memory is short—and 
so we realize that many of the tragedies 
of the depression have already faded and 
mingled with other dim shadows of the 
past. Nevertheless, just the least rehearsal 
of some of those crises gives us a_ back- 
ground against which the present outlook is 
strikingly brilliant. 


The very shortness of memory is a kindly 
thing. It can cover up the most painful 
scars and all but wipe out the most poignant 
suffering. 

Nevertheless we would retard its minis- 
trations at this time. We do not believe 
that the world, or this nation, or this indus- 
try, can afford to forget yet. 

The principal reason is that only a part 
of the people have reached the high ground 
—the larger part, it is true, but there are 
still many wanderers on the low road. We 
are not thinking, just now, of unemployment 
in general. We are localizing this to the 
textile industry—and to a certain group 
within that industry: the sub-executive 
group. There is still too large a number 
of technicians and of operating executives 
either unemployed, or engaged at tasks for 
which they are unsuited, and at an absurd 
rate of compensation. ‘These men represent 
one of the principal assets of the textile 
industry. Their elimination from the indus- 
try would be a serious economic loss. 

But there is a personal reason 





also. 


These men, as a class, cannot be helped by 
ordinary relief measures. On the contrary, 
they can be seriously injured thereby. The 
loss of assurance, the gradual weakening of 
character, the birth of despair, are steps in 
as tragic a type of degeneration as we know. 
It is up to us all, as individuals, to avert such 
personal catastrophes. 

How? 

Many companies, when things were at 
their worst, were forced to replace skilled 
technicians with rather raw labor, or else to 
cut the salaries of the former to danger- 
ously low levels. Such measures, adopted 
as emergency steps, soon become a habit. 
We recommend that each employer go over 
his personnel list, particularly as to techni- 
cians and operating executives, and correct 
weaknesses caused by either of the above 
expedients. At a relatively low cost, indi- 
vidual organizations would be strengthened, 
and the industry as a whole safeguarded 
against the permanent loss of its skilled 
man-power. 


None of us who has not experienced it 
can know what it means to a man to work 
20 or 25 years in a certain job—and then 
find that job gone. No one knows the real 
tragedy of the depression until he has been 
through that. It is the moral duty of indus- 
try, as we reach high ground again, not to 
forget those men but rather to seek them 
out and restore their jobs to them. 

By so doing, the company and its execu- 
tives will derive not only the monetary 
value which these men possess, but a moral 
satisfaction greater than that from any 
other source. This is one of the lessons 
the depression has taught. It must not be 
forgotten. 
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THE EDITOR SAYS: 


Bugles, Dividends and Jobs 


ny could fill this page—and several others—with mere 
tabulation of the paeans of joy chanted by the citi- 
zenry during the last month. In fact, government, busi- 
ness, labor and the common peepul vied among them- 
selves to see who could hit the highest note of praise. 
The contest is still on, as we write this. In fact, its scope 
is broadening. Anyone who limits his optimistic predic- 
tions to 1936 is a piker. Civic club speakers are now 
talking about the “seven fat years” ahead. 

The country has had other celebrations during the 
last few years. But somehow or other its heart just 
never seemed to be in them. And all proved to be pre- 
mature. This one is different. It’s a four-star hit—a 
“wow,” in fact. 

As such it deserves dramatizing. We find it a little 
difficult to make pretty pictures of retail sales and car- 
loadings and stock-market averages. But two little items 
which came across our desk this month seemed to tell the 
story in simple terms: A cotton mill down South paid 
its first dividend in five years. A woolen and worsted 
mill down East, closed for four years, reopened with 
jobs for 400. We like to think of the recovery in terms 
of an old woman drawing a dividend-check out of an 
envelope, or of a man “going home” to a loom where he 
“lived” for some 20-odd years before we went on relief. 

We must be getting sentimental in our old age. In 
fact we don’t even mind the fact that the woolen-mill 
item refers to the “clarion of trumpets and bugles ring- 
ing out in this quiet village” which called the “towns- 
men to jobs.” Ordinarily, this cute idea would suggest 
ushers in a movie palace—and those are fighting words 
to us. But in this case it suggests people going back 
to work. 

- 


The Berry Conference 


HE Berry Conference in Washington Dec. 9 was 

a good show. The exchange of insults between 
Mr. Berry and A. P. Haake, one of the representatives 
of industry, was the feature act. We believe Berry made 
a mistake in refusing to give industrialists the floor. The 
fact that the former had announced in advance that there 
would be “no speeches” was not an “out.” He made a 
hollow mockery out of his own promise: “This in in- 
dustry’s party.” If he had been sincere, he would have 
let industry run its own show. 

As we sized it up at first hand at the meeting, the great 
majority of industrialists present just didn’t want to buy 
Major Berry’s papers. On the other side were the labor 
leaders (who were present in large numbers), and trade 
association executives of a certain type: those whose jobs 
had shrunk or disappeared since the death of NRA, and 
who wanted to eat again. (The real association execu- 
tives, who served their industries long before NRA, and 
still continue to do so, are not included in this category. ) 

The pro-Berry group made more noise than the other 
side; in fact, its boos and “no’s” when Haake and others 
tried to speak were suspiciously well-organized. At any 
rate, they drowned out what, in our opinion, was the real 
sentiment of industry at the conference. And yet we 
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thought that was what Major Berry had wanted to get! 

To repeat our comment of last month, we are antici- 
pating eventual governmental aid in industrial self- 
government, in order that the will of the ethical majority 
may be the standard of practice imposed upon the un- 
ethical minority. However we do not anticipate, with 
any hopefulness, the simulation of such an outcome from 
a conference which has no real support from industry. 
It would merely be abortive, and would tend to retard 
any real movement toward the objective mentioned above. 


Sign on the Dotted Line! 
iN WE go to press, we learn that the Cotton-Textile 


Institute will shortly canvass its industry with the 
idea of getting signed agreements to continue conformance 
to the hour and wage provisions of the now-defunct code. 

On the one hand, the observance of those basic labor 
provisions has been, and continues, so widespread that 
such action may be regarded as unnecessary. On the other 
hand, however, the thought that an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the industry had reduced their intentions to writ- 
ing would act as a stabilizing influence and would tend 
to minimize the uncertainty which has hovered over the 
industry, most naturally, since the NRA decision. 

With due recognition of the limitations of voluntary 
agreements, we feel that this one would consolidate the 
remarkable progress in self-government made by the in- 
dustry to date. Consequently we urge prompt affirmative 
action on the part of all manufacturers. 


” 
Industry Militant ... and Forgetful 


ey YSE who have complained that industrialists are 


not articulate could hold no such grievance against 
the annual meeting of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers held early this month. The members were not 
only vocal; they were militant. So far so good. How- 
ever, there was too clearly evident a disposition to mini- 
mize the weaknesses in our economic system which led 
to the six-year depression from which we are just now 
emerging. There was a still more dangerous disposition 
to take it for granted that it is merely necessary now for 
industry to be “let alone” and everything will be quite 
all right. 

These attitudes are not in line with the facts. There 
are weak spots which have not been corrected merely by a 
revival in business. an 

None of this is meant to infer that industry cannot 
overcome its weaknesses through its own efforts. On the 
contrary, this writer has spent the better part of his busi- 
ness life in participation with an industry which has 
striven valiantly in that direction—and with remarkably 
effective results, considering the handicaps involved. All 
we wish to point out here is that the tendency to regard 
that fight won, is both a delusion and a snare. — 

We do not believe that the textile industry, at least, 
has any intention to be as forgetful as some of the N. A. M. 
speakers, under the spell of emotional and oratorical in- 
dulgences, seemed to be! 
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THE EDITOR PRESENTS: 





This Month 


A “Natural”: 


The story on Manville Jenckes mod- 
ernization, and its results, might be 
termed an answer to an editor’s prayer. 
It’s an ideal case-study of the applica- 
tion of one of our editorial preachments, 
(Page 60.) 


Amoskeag: 


The report on the Amoskeag case has 
significance extending far beyond the 
confines of Manchester, N. H. Its im- 
port is industry-wide. (Page 62.) 


Not Shot Yet: 


We got by with our first page of 
Textile Personalities in last month’s 
issue without any mishap. No one has 
shot us, or even tried to shoot us, yet. 
So, emboldened, we try another batch on 
ge 63 of this issue. 


is 


Cross-Section: 


All branches of the industry were 
represented at the annual meeting of 
the United States Institute for Textile 
Research, For report of latest research 


ictivities see page 78. 


More About Crepes: 


After you have read what was said 
ibout rayon crepage at the U. S. Insti- 
tute conference, turn to page 64 for 
vhat we believe to be the first detailed 
discussion to be published on the throw- 
ng of cuprammonium crepe yarns. 


Nothing to It: 


Many think of soaping as a routine 
eration, the goods going in one end 
the machine and coming out the 
er. A plant chemist tells how he 
been able to remedy various faults 
fast-color prints by suitable modifica- 
of the regular routine. (Page 66.) 


Up in the Air: 


he textile industry made possible the 

ent balloon flight that permitted scien- 
observations nearly 14 miles above 
earth. Our first hand story gives 

cifications of the fabrics used and tells 
the stratosphere balloon was put to- 
er. There’s a picture too! See 
70. 


\ New Code: 


he underwear industry is voting on 
le to retain NRA benefits, but with- 
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out any of the appurtenances of NRA. 
See page 72. 


Your Picker Laps Even? 

If not, answer the 17 questions on 
page 77. Very shortly thereafter, if 
you are ambitious, your laps will be 
even, 


Trouble at Transfer: 


Just because non-automatic looms are 
easier for the loomfixer to fix has not 
been found a sufficient reason for aban- 
doning the automatics. Some very prac- 
tical advice helpful to the fixer of 
Northrops is offered on page 74. 


Cotton-Wool Suitings: 


Boys and their mothers will find the 
fabrics described on page 83 rich in 
handle, in spite of the fact they are 
20% cotton. Full manufacturing details. 


Top Quality: 

The work of scientists in standardiz- 
ing wool tests is becoming more practi- 
cal in character, it will be found by a 
reading of pages 68 and 69, with the 
result that practical men are at last 
showing interest. 


Women and the Navy: 


They have gotten together on a com- 
mon problem—the slipping of warp and 
fillings yarns at seams. The result, as re- 
ported on page 80, is that the Bureau 
of Standards has some pertinent recom- 
mendations to offer. 


Find the Rubber: 


It’s bare but it’s buried in interesting 
knit fabric recently developed by Law- 
son Knitting Co. and described on page 
87 


Imagination Does It! 


Ask a textile sales manager what new 
markets he has developed for 1936— 
and you'll find you started something! 
Imagination and sales acumen have com- 
bined to open many surprising outlets 
and uses for textiles as is evident in 
the pictorial insert starting on page 89. 


Smoke and Fog: 


Not about Pittsburgh or London, but 
a description by a mill engineer of many 
years’ experience of the methods he has 
found to be most satisfactory for ven- 
tilating slashers, singers, dryers, agers, 


and other types of equipment. (Page 
a 
43.) 


Back-Door Losses: 


That’s what Milton M. Abrams, of 
Ajax Hosiery Mills, calls the losses due 
to inefficient purchasing methods. He 
explains on page 84 the system he has 
adopted to close the door against these 
preventable extravagances. 


We Hate to Bring It Up: 


To some people the term “efficiency 
engineer” is the same as is a red flag 
to a bull. Mr. Pef admits the efficiency 
engineer may be a theorist and prob- 
ably couldn’t start up a boiler. There- 
fore it is only fair to let him have his 
say as to just what the efficiency engi- 
neer can do to reduce power-plant costs. 


Next Month 


Less Cotton IVaste: System and psy- 
chology can be combined to reduce waste 
losses, as will be explained in a well- 
worth-your-while article to appear next 
month. 


Whither the Woolen Card? A glimpse 
at the present and future of an import- 
ant, though (like all others) imperfect, 
machine. In January. 


Full-Fashioned Borrows from Seam 
less: In January will be discussed a devel- 
opment, old to the seamless knitter but 
relatively new to the full-fashioned knit- 
ter, which may prove of considerable im 
portance to the latter. A for 30 
days. 


How Much Work? Is there any way 
to figure how many machines should be 
assigned to a silk or rayon operative? 
Yes; next month’s issue will show a 
method worth trying. 


secret 


Chemical Progress: A report of the 
annual meeting of the A. A. T. C. C 
will highlight the latest developments in 
textile chemicals and their application. 

We’re Not Stringing You: When we 
say that the knitted cotton string vogue 
promises healthy business for the 1936 
season. Yarn spinners are helping the 
boom with many novelty threads—but 
the rest belongs in next month’s 


And to All: 


\ Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year! It looks like both this year. Make 
all the allowance you want for our na- 
tural optimism—and you'll still find 
we're right.—Editor. 


Issue, 











E are always on the hunt for good modernization stories— ani 


particularly those containing actual figures on savings accom- o 
plished. They are all too scarce; a “considerable” saving is about i 
as close as we often get to the real fact. But this story is different. are 
And we didn’t even have to search for it; it fell right into our lap. “te 
It is a “‘natural”—if ever we saw one. . . . We were talking to 
George Urquhart, president of Manville Jenckes Corp., at his office C08 


in Manville, R. I., late one afternoon this fall and were just about to 


leave in order to get to Boston at a reasonable hour. 


up to go, he said in a casual voice: 


As we got 
“T have saved over 350%, 


annually, of the annual cost of new equipment installed here and at 


the Woonsocket Rayon Co.” . . . That was our meat. 


And so we 


present herewith the actual facts behind this performance.—Editor. 


S55 % 


Of annual cost of new equipment 


saved annually at Manville Jenekes 


E HAVE presented in these columns during the 
Wi: few years progress stories showing the steps 

taken by Manville Jenckes Corp. to work itself 
out of the situation which led to its receivership in 1931. 
There was first the radical change in its merchandising 
set-up whereby the company got out of the finished goods 
business. The next was a major operation entailing the 
discontinuance of the Pawtucket plant and the consoli- 
dation, at Manville, of the best equipment of the two 
plants. Just this year there was the successful disposal 
of the southern plants. All these steps have represented 
consistent parts of a program to make an impregnable 
organization, no matter how much shrinkage in size was 
involved. 

Obviously, the keynote of this work has been a willing- 
ness to spend money on new equipment and on improve 
ment of plant and old equipment. Just how much this 
has meant as a factor in the improvement in the Manville 
Jenckes situation is revealed by the savings effected 
through such expenditures, as reported by George Urqu- 
hart, president. Incidentally, Mr. Urquhart—who came 
to the textile industry at the start of the receivership 
without any preconceived notions as to what the industry 
needed—was one of the co-receivers and subsequently 
was elected president of the company at the termination 
of the receivership. . 

During the two-year period from June 17, 1933 to June 
29, 1935 the cost of new equipment installed at the Man- 
ville plant and at the Woonsocket Rayon Co., the com- 
pany’s two remaining going properties, was $146,750.96, 
equivalent to $73,375 per year. The annual savings re- 
sulting therefrom were $260,702.00, or > of the 
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average annual costs. That is the return figured solely 
on the cost of new equipment installed to reduce operating 
Even if there is included in une costs every dollar 
spent on plant and equipment for normal operations, 
necessary maintenance, and changes in loom equipment, 
the total costs for the two-year period are $264,147.22, 
and the annual savings $260,702.00—or annual savings 
amounting to 197% of the average annual cost of all ex- 
penditures on plant and equipment. (Details are shown 
in Tables I and II.) 

These figures do not represent guess-work on the part 
of the company. They are backed up by detailed analyses 
of each installation or improvement, and the annual sav- 
ings effected thereby. In practically every instance the 
savings were substantiated by actual operating records. 
All savings were based on standard operations. The rayot 
division operated over standard capacity whereas the 
cotton division during the period covered by the report 
did not average standard capacity. Mr. Urquhart be- 
lieves that the latter fact has been more than compensated 


] 


hasis 


costs. 


by the excess rayon operations and the conservative 
used for all calculations. 


Difference Between Profit and Loss 


Just what do these annual savings of $260,702 meat 
to the company? Well, they mean far more than just 
$21,700 per month. They have made possible the small 
operating profits after all charges (except depreciation 
which the corporation showed in the three months ending 
Sept. 28, 1935. Without these substantial savings, states 
Mr. Urquhart, the current operations of the corpora 


t 
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and the outlook for its immediate future would be far 
from satisfactory. 

furthermore he sees two collateral advantages resulting 
from modernization expenditure which cannot be trans- 
lated into actual dollars of savings per year, but which he 
recognizes as extremely important to the progress of 

company. 

lhe first advantage is this: The savings resulting there- 

m have enabled the corporation, as a result of lower 
costs, to enter the market on certain lines of merchandise 

which it was non-competitive in the past, and have 
also enabled the corporation to stay in certain markets 
rom which it would have been driven out were it not for 
these savings. Consequently, Mr. Urquhart believes, it 
s not possible to say simply that earnings would have been 


TABLE I: 


$21,700 per month less if these steps had not been taken, 
because without these savings production would have 
fallen off and unabsorbed fixed charges would have been 
very great. 

The second advantage is this: The directors of the 
corporation, by approving these expenditures, have stimu- 
lated the entire organization to greater efforts with the 
result that many things have been accomplished which 
had appeared impossible. The entire executive organi- 
zation is enthused with a spirit of determined confidence 
in the future success of the corporation. This spirit is 
in no small way attributable to the successful results that 
have been obtained to date from the expenditure of funds 
for modernization and improvement of plant and 
equipment, 


Details of Expenditures and Savings 


Woonsocket Rayon Co. 


Item 
. Purchases of Miscellaneous Equipment. 


Installation of New Evaporator. 
. Improvements to Refrigerating Plant 
. Installation of Cake Finishing Process 


Gt se OO NO 


TOTAL COST. 
TOTAL ANNUAL SAVINGS.. 


- Installation of Additional Spinning Capacity.. 


Manville Plant 


Item 


os 


‘cake yarn” 


Cotton Cloth Shearer. 
. Tube Conveyor for Office Papers. 


NARA wh 


TOTAL COST..... 
TOTAL ANNUAL SAVINGS. 


. Four High Speed Cotton Slashers and cost of Installation. 
. High Speed Cotton Spooling and Warping Equipment 

. Cotton and Rayon Bobbin Stripping Machines. . 

. Installation of Return Condensate Steam System. 


: High Speed Rayon Warpers and miscellaneous equipment for using 


Annual 
Total Cost Savings 
$6,853.47 ee 
Zz 5,837.85 2,700.00 
4,696.11 13,000.00 
3,819.53 3,575.00 
37,362.80 140,500.00 
$58,569.76 
$159,775.00 
Total Annual 
Cost Savings 
$20,578.72 $36,600.00 
38,222.94 38,050.00 
14,966.75 9,700.00 
5,233.45 11,797.00 
5,216.34 1,900.00 
2887.93 1,320.00 
1,075.07 1,560.00 
$88,181.20 


$100,927.00 


TABLE II: Summary of Expenditures and Savings 


A. Savings on Cost of New Equipment Only 


Total Costs. 
Annual Savings. 


two plants: 
Average Annual Costs. 
Annual Savings. 


Total Costs 
Annual Savings. 


Total Average Annual Costs. 
Annual Savings. 
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Woonsocket Manville Mill Total 
Rayon Co. 

$58,569.76 $88,181.20 $146,750.96 
$159,775.00 $100,927.00 $260,702.00 


The costs represent a period of slightly more than two years, so there is the following for the 


$ 73,375.00 
$260,702.00 


showing the annual savings to be 355% of the average annual costs. 


B. Savings on Cost of All Expenditures 


If there is included in the Manville costs every dollar spent on plant and equipment for normal 
operations, necessary maintenance, changes in loom equipment, as well as the money spent 
specifically for new equipment to reduce manufacturing costs, there is the following: 


Woonsocket 
eae Co. Manville Mill Total 
$ 58,569.76 $205,577.46 $264,147.22 
$159. 775.00 $100,927.00 $260,702.00 


and giving effect to the twe year period, there is in total for the two plants: 


$132,073.00 
$260,702.00 


showing the annual saving to be 197 % of the average annual cost of al/ expenditures. 





Amoskeag Report 


Tells the story of many a New England mill 


Hie 

the Governor of New Hampshire tells not only the 

story of Manchester and Amoskeag, but of a num- 
ber of other New England towns and mills. Its signifi- 
cance must be regarded in this broader light. 

Any fair-minded reader of the report will have to admit 
that the committee itself has been essentially fair-minded. 
There is not the slightest indication of partisanship or 
antagonism. Seldom have we read a report which re- 
flected so sincere a desire on the part of the committee 
to find an answer that would be fair to both sides. 

That an answer was not found is no fault of the com- 
mittee’s. After all, the Cabinet Committee on Cotton Tex- 
tiles held hearings for long, dreary weeks which resulted 
in a report containing far more words, but no more specific 
help to the industry, than does the Amoskeag report. 

The latter made two definite recommendations: one 
positive, and one negative. The former advised the aboli- 
tion of the stoc k-in-trade tax; the latter was to the effect 
that the committee did not recommend reduction of wages. 

The other recommendations were broad—almost aca 
demic—in type. However, they should not be dismissed 
lightly this fact. Actually, their import is 
more significant than that of the specific recommendations. 


because of 


In essence, the committee said: “You—investors, man- 
agement, workers, and townspeople—are all in the same 
boat. No one group can survive without the others. 


There is no room for strife; it would be fatal to all of you. 
If you can’t work this out together, it can’t be worked 
out at all.”’ 

Some will call that advice trite. “Cooperation” is often 
ridiculed as a talisman of the Babbitts. Well, at the 
risk of incurring some of the ridicule, we shall point out 
that the committee has indicated the only means of sal- 


im] OVeT isht 


report of the special committee appointed by 


vation for the Amoskeag and for many other New Eng- 
land mills. 

It is possible here to high-light only one phase in which 
investors, management, labor, and the community have a 
job to do. That is modernization of plant and equipment. 

The report points out that new machinery and processes 
must be installed as they are developed; that a number of 
the buildings are no longer suited for manufacturing pur- 
poses; but that there is sufficient space to carry on all 
the production that “the most optimistic hopes for the 
future may visualize.” This clearly indicates a “shrink- 
age’ such as that performed in recent years by many 
New England textile company. It means a concentration 
of the best equipment in the best-suited space, and a gen 
eral rounding-out and tuning-up of the whole physical 
lay-out. A similar job done by another company is 
described in this very issue of TEXTILE Wor-p. 

This requires money. The committee estimates that, 
to effect maximum efficiency, $1,000,000 a year should 
be spent for some few years. This in turn means further 
sacrifice—primarily on the part of the investors, pre- 
sumably, but also on the part of the community. But it 


means, too, that labor must not only avoid resistance to 
new and improved methods, but must in fact cooperate 
with management to the fullest in order to insure their 


effectiveness. Also, it means that the management must 
see that its employees are kept fully and currently 
formed regarding the purpose and progress of its plans 
This means correction of whatever weaknesses may be 
due to absentee management, as mentioned in the report 
In this one example, there is cited a practical means oi 
cooperative effort. Its possibilities can be applied to many 
other phases of Amoskeag’s problem and to the problem 
of many another New England textile company.—Fditor. 
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Text of 


7 
Recommendations 
HE text of i recommendations of 
e \moskeag committee follows: 
We share ih ‘ hope that migration 
= New England textiles has about 
reached its end; and are convinced vias 
\moskeag is amply equipped to survi 
is a profitable and peaceful unit in the 
industry 
2—We recommend, first of all, a wider 
and more enlightened interest in the 
present-day problems of the industry lo- 
cally, the solution of which means so 
much not alone for our textile workers 
but for everybody in Manchester and 
many throughout the state. 
3—Because the history and prosperity 


of Manchester and 
always closely 


have been 
feel that 


\moskeag 
interwoven, we 


there has arisen a moral responsibility of 
mutual assistance which ez 3 is bound to 
respect. 

4—Convinced that abandonment of its 


mills by Amoskeag 


would seriously in- 
jure the 


city’s business in every line and 
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iany of its people, we recom- 
mend that the Amoskeag trustees be 
urged to make any present sacrifice, war- 
ranted by the prospects of a general busi- 
ness recovery and their own quite pos- 
future prosperity, to give their 
workers an early opportunity to prove 


sible 


their willingness to cooperate. 
5—We recommend that the workers 


ve urged to meet the management, not on 
the basis of former grievances, or of the 
company’s former riches and _ profits 
which are now a thing of the past, but 
on the basis of averting the wreckage 
that has afflicted so many textile com- 
munities in neighboring states. 

6—To hasten and make effective this 
meeting between management and em- 
ployees, we recommend to his excellency, 
the Governor of New Hampshire, the 
appointment of a small temporary com- 
mittee of Manchester citizens who com- 
mand general confidence, and who are in 
no way connected by business or profes- 
sional ties with either labor or manage- 
ment groups, to act as a board of con- 
ciliation between them. 

7—We do not recommend reduction of 


feel that the low-wage area 
should not be the standard of comparison, 
and need not be if the experience, skill. 
energy and dependability of the rank and 
file of our workers be not restrained by 
unreasonable interference. 

8—We recommend the abolition of the 
stock-in-trade tax, not merely to help the 
Amoskeag but to encourage industry and 
farming in New Hampshire; and suggest 
a logical adjustment of mill valuation to 
tide over the crisis in Manchester. 

9—We recommend, in view of th 
many suspicions obscuring the actuali 
ties of the present crisis, that the “Citi 
zens Committee’ be made thoroughly 
representative of every interest involved : 
so that with unquestioned confidence 11 
it, our citizenry will be able to help 
Amoskeag to reorganize its finances, t 
secure adjustment of its tax burdens to 
the mutual advantage of city and mills, 
and to establish with its workers that 
mutually desired good-will and coopera 
tion which alone will make for a peaceful 
efficiency and a competitive position 
guaranteeing profit to both owners and 
employees. 
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VER since those dust-covered NRA 

days of 1933 when the rayon weavers 
first made common cause to form the Na- 
tional Rayon Weavers Association, the 
name of Charles Whitney Dall has loomed 
large in their activities. But Whitney Dall 
has widespread interests besides being 
president-secretary-treasurer of that asso- 
ciation. Recently our staff detective 
sleuthed out a few interesting facts about 
him. A lieutenant-colonel in the U. S. Re- 
serve Corps, he commands a regiment of 
the 24th infantry light tanks. His military 
interest is the aftermath of two years over- 
seas in the A.E.F. He graduated from 
Harvard in 1905, following a strenuous boy- 
hood which included several years’ work 
in a marble quarry before he was 16. 

On the professional side he is known 
chiefly for his quarter-century in cotton 
goods and rayons. His career has_ had 
plenty of variations, as for instance the time 
he directed the liquidation of a noted music 
publishing house. Sports interests? Well, 
tennis, shooting and fishing cover that. 

“T don’t play golf,’ was Col. Dall’s 
answer to the inevitable question. “Prob- 
ably that’s because, to quote the ancient 





i. you want to become superintendent 
of a cotton mill, you start off as an 
aviation and automotive engineer, read 
six books, more-or-less reluctantly ac- 
cept a position as chief engineer in a tex- 
tile plant—and two years later you will 
be superintendent. At least that is the 
way it was done by John J. McElroy, 
uperintendent of Maverick Mills, East 
Boston, Mass. McElroy topped off his 
engineering education with a year at 
M.I.T. and went with B. F. Sturtevant 
Co., where he met Noble Foss. When 
Mr. Foss started the Sturtevant Airplane 
Co. during the war period, McElroy was 
called over to become chief engineer. 
After the war he went with the Framing- 
ham (Mass.) Foundry. His next post 
was as engineer for the Westinghouse Air 
Spring Co., New Haven, Conn., manu- 
facturer of shock absorbers and automo- 
tive parts. In 1926 Mr. Foss, who had 
gained control of Maverick, told McElroy 
he thought there was a lot an engineer could 
do in a textile plant and asked him to join the 
oncern. McElroy went through the mill, said 
it made him dizzy, and refused. Not long 
after, the Westinghouse company was. sold 
and our hero started on a vacation trip to 
South America. At the dock he was presented 
with a package containing six books on textile 
manufacturing. The books were from Noble 
Foss. McElroy read the books, became in- 
terested, and decided to take a shot at the job 
f chief engineer for Maverick. That was in 
1927. In 1929 he was made superintendent. 
Unlike many who hold a similar position, he 
in, and does, express his frank opinion on mat- 
ters technical and economic, as those who have 
read his articles in TeExtTm11re Worep already 
know. McElroy’s chief outside diversion is play- 
ng tennis. He doesn’t say much, but from 
the class of competition he meets he must be 
good for a 42-year-old veteran. 
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A straight shooter 
Mills, High Point, N. 
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O, it’s not a fish which got away that 

Allen F. Johnson is describing with his 
hands—it’s merely an _ apple! Just an 
ordinary everyday apple (says he!) raised 
on any one of the 1,000 trees which grow on 
his Virginia farm. “I am married to that 
farm,” declared Mr. 
Johnson, ‘and for 
real pleasure and re- 
laxation I advise 
every mill man to 
own a small farm— 
with emphasis on 
the ‘small’.” 

Leaving the farm 
for a moment, Allen 
Johnson’s business 
career represents a 
series of advances 
and promotions. He 
cut his textile eye- 
teeth with Welling- 
ton Sears & Co., 
West Point, Ga., 
after which he be- 
came affiliated with 
Callaway Mills, La- 
Grange, Ga. Leaving 
LaGrange, he _ be- 
came _ president of 
Exposition Cotton 
Mills, Atlanta, Ga., 
and served in that 
capacity for eight 
years. Next, in 1920, 
Consolidated Textile Corp. made him man- 
ager and vice-president of its southern mills, 
with headquarters at Lynchburg, Va. A few 
weeks ago he became president of Florence 
Mills, Forest City, N. C., and its subsidiary, 
American Spinning Co., Greenville, S. C. 
Mr. Johnson served two terms as president 
of the Cotton Manufacturers Association of 
Georgia. During 1920 and 1921, he headed 
the American Cotton Manufacturers Assn. 

And now, let us go back to the farm. 
Martha’s Farm, it is called, named after a 
horse owned by Mr. Johnson’s daughter. The 
house, built in 1760, is filled with  his- 
toric heirlooms. For instance, there are 
china and glass formerly owned by President 
Buchanan, floors from a house occupied by 
an uncle of Abraham Lincoln—but for a 
complete story of Martha’s Farm, see the 
March, 1933, issue of Home & Field. 





W. B. Thomas, secretary-treasurer, Thomas 


‘., receiving first prize for his high score in the 
skeet-shoot at the annual get together of the Carolina Yarn Association, 
Pinehurst, N. 


month. N. P. Murphy at extreme right. 
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Throwster must learn new rules 


when he turns his hand to 


By I. G. Sanford 


Cuprammomum Crepes 


EATURED both in washable sheers for summer 

wear and in heavy pebble crepes for winter, cupram- 

monium yarns are making a definite bid in the crepe 
field. Of course, the amount of domestic cupram- 
monium yarn available is limited, but, due to active 
promotional and experimental work by the producers, 
practically every throwster has had inquiries on throwing 
this yarn, if not orders for it. The superfine filaments 
and relatively high wet strength, as well as other factors 
to be mentioned later, are advantages which adapt it to 
the manufacture of crepes. 

The throwing of cuprammonium yarn best fits into 
plants set up for viscose rayon, but can also be carried 
on efficiently in what were originally silk throwing units. 
This is particularly true of the finer deniers, such as the 
30- and 40-denier. Among the chief reasons why throw- 
ing cuprammonium yarns best fits into viscose rayon 
set-ups are these: (1) The soaking treatment is similar 
to that for viscose, although the reactions to particular 
treatments are different. (2) Rayon-type swifts are 
needed for winding, and winders with frictions adapted 
for rayon are preferable. (3) The larger packages gen- 
erally found in rayon throwing plants handle the yarn 
more economically, especially so in the heavier deniers. 
(4) Few or no doubler-twisters are needed as in silk, 
straight spinning being used instead. Throwing plants 
equipped with humidity controls have a decided advan- 
tage when running cuprammonium yarn, as it seems to 
twist best under high humidity, especially when treated 
for heavy pebble results. A relative humidity of 60 to 
70% has been found to improve its runnability greatly. 


Soaking Formulas 


Soaking of cuprammonium rayon varies in many 
details from viscose. This is most noticeable in soaking 
for heavy pebble effects. A suggested heavy pebble for- 
mula is 4% gelatin and 4% soap based on the weight of 
the water to be employed. The quantity of gelatin com- 
pared with that used for viscose seems high, and is; but 
it should be remembered that the rule for this yarn is: 
“the greater the amount of gelatin the heavier will be the 
pebble.” This is just the opposite from viscose rayon. 
The gelatin used can be varied up or down from this 
percentage, depending upon its strength and purity and 
upon the particular effect desired. The upper part of 
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the piece of cloth illustrated in Fig. 1 was soaked in a 
solution of 3% gelatin and 3% soap. A 34% solution 
of gelatin was the heaviest that the writer was able to 
use with a certain very high quality gelatin and still 
have good-running yarn. 

For sheers or crepe warps, where heavy pebble is not 
wanted, the following formula is suggested as a base 
from which to work: 3% gelatin, 3% oil, and possibly 
+% penetrant. Neither this formula nor the one stated 
before should be taken for anything more than a sug- 
gestion to work from. Conditions from mill to mill and 
the results desired vary so greatly that no one or two 
formulas can be expected to be universally satisfactory. 

The general rules for making up a rayon soaking bath, 
such as wetting out the gelatin well, apply to soaking 
cuprammonium, just as they do to viscose. However, 
cuprammonium yarn, probably because of its many fine 
filaments, “drinks up” much more of the soaking solu- 
tion than does viscose, and for this reason the scaker 
should allow 1 gal. of solution for each pound of cupram- 
monium yarn put into the bath. Soaking for 20 min. at 
120 to 130° F. will be found to be sufficient. Extracting 
should be carried out to 100%; that is, the yarn as it 
leaves the extractor should contain its own weight of the 
solution. A longer period is necessary to reduce cupram- 
monium to 100% extraction than is needed for viscose, 
and this should be taken into consideration during the 
operation. 

The way the yarn is straightened for drying will very 
largely determine, not only how well it will run in wind- 
ing, spinning, and redrawing, but—in the case of yarn 
soaked for heavy pebble—also will determine whether or 
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jot it will run at all. The large cuprammonium skeins 
must be put on the drving poles absolutely straight and 
opened up well, as illustrated by the two skeins on the 
right-hand side in Fig. 2. They must be shaken out vig- 
ously by taking hold of them at the lacings, so that the 
threads are separate and shaken free from one another. 
The third skein from the right illustrates one that is 
spread too much, while the fourth and fifth are not 
opened sufficiently straight. Because of its high wet 
strength, this yarn will stand a fairly rigorous treatment. 
\ll the pains taken in straightening the skeins will be more 
than repaid in the winding room alone. 

When cuprammonium yarn is soaked for heavy pebble, 
particular care should be taken not to bake it in the dryer 
because of the large amount of gelatin in it. Fig. 
a skein that has been opened and dried properly compared 
with one which has not been so handled. The gelatin in 
the skein on the right has glued the threads together, so 
that it will be impossible to run. 

The cost of materials in soaking for sheers follows 
closely that of viscose. Labor cost is about the same; 
although more care must be taken in opening cupram- 
monium skeins for drying, the larger skeins reduce the 
cost per pound. On the other hand, in the case of soak- 
ing for heavy pebble effects, the cost of materials is 
higher, due to the larger amount of gelatin needed. A 
standing bath can be maintained, however, which will ma- 
terially lower the cost per pound. 

If soaking, opening, and drying are done properly, it 
is possible for winders to run a considerably larger pound- 
age of cuprammonium yarn than of viscose, mainly 
because of the larger skeins. It probably will take the 
average winder some time to accustom herself to this 
varn, particularly when it has been treated for heavy 
pebble and is extremely stiff; but, if it has been prepared 
properly, she will soon learn to straighten, mount, and 
run it expertly. 

When it is to be thrown into both “S” and “Z”’ twists, 
‘uprammonium yarn can be obtained in no-initial-twist 
skeins. This means that uniform pebble is possible and 
that each hand will run equally as well on the twisters. 
Running no-twist cuprammonium yarn does not present 


3 shows 
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the difficulties which the uninitiated might expect, for the 
filaments hold together remarkably well. Cupram- 
monium rayon for heavy pebble will stand compara- 
tively high twisting; for example, 150-denier yarn can 
be twisted safely to 58/60 turns. No trouble whatsoever 
is experienced in setting the twist in heavy pebble yarn, 
due to the large amount of gelatin in it, but the yarn is 
somewhat wiry for this same reason. 


Pebble Produced 


The writer has been able to develop pebbles with 150- 
denier cuprammonium yarn which are as heavy as he 
has been able to obtain with 200-denier viscose. Fig. 4 
shows an exceedingly heavy pebble developed in a 4x4 


Fig. 1. Bottom—150-denier 
cuprammonium yarn; top— 
150-denier viscose. Note differ- 
ence in pebble. 


Fig. 2 After soaking and ex- 
tracting, the skeins must be 
straightened and opened up 
well, 


Fig. 3. The skein at the right 
was not properly opened up 
before drying. 


Fig. 4. Heavy pebble devel- 
oped in a 4x4 weave. 


Fig. 5. Popular crepe in a 
2x2 construction. 


Fig. 6. Fine warp stripe pro- 
duced in a plain weave when 
the ends are laid two S-twist 
and two Z-twist. 


Fig. 7. Example of sheer 
crepes containing high-twist 
cuprammonium yarns in both 
warp and filling. 





weave. The crepe in this piece is so heavy and so prone 
to stretch that it is hardly a practical cloth, but it does 
give an indication of what can be done with cupram- 
monium yarn. Fig. 5 shows both a practical and popular 
150-denier crepe in a 2x2 construction. 

In order to compare 150-denier viscose crepe with 150- 
denier cuprammonium crepe in a 2x2 weave, the piece 
of cloth in Fig. 1 was made. The upper part is filled with 
viscose treated for a fairly heavy pebble; the lower is 
cuprammonium also intended for fairly heavy results. 
As can be seen, the cuprammonium developed decidedly 
the heavier pebble. It should be remembered, however, 
that the soaking formula was adapted for cupram- 
monium. 

Although untwisted cuprammonium warps are not 
widely used, twisted warps run with no-twist filling, as 
shown in Fig. 6, are high-lighted by the producers of 
this yarn. This construction gives the appearance of a 
fine warp stripe when the ends are laid two S-twist and 
two Z-twist, even though the weave is plain. A 
crepe containing high-twist cuprammonium yarns in both 
warp and filling appears in Fig. 7. Fabrics of this 
tvpe are responsible at present for the strongest call for 
cuprammonium crepe yarn. 


sheer 
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Soaping Gotton Prints 


Common-sense and chemistry 


By Frank L. Taylor 


solve some troublesome problems 


FTER cotton prints are once properly aged, the 
average soaper-room foreman usually heaves a 
prolonged sigh of relief, for the soaping-off 1s 

merely a matter of routine. The chemist, however, can 
breathe freely only when the last box is run and all drain 
plugs are pulled, for it is his job to straighten out goods 
in which there are any faults that were supposed to clear 
up in soaping, but failed to do so. It is with this in 
mind that the writer is putting on record some of his 
problems and their solutions. 

Stepping right into the first one, a large single-color 
blotch had been printed with a fast blue salt on naphthol 
prepared goods. The shade to match was a heavy navy, 
and the colorist, in checking his hand-soaped patches, 
had made his salt color heavier than the naphthol would 
couple. When the first patch over the print dry cans 
was taken off, all of the salt had not coupled, giving a 
definite bronzy, tarnished cast to the color. The colorist 
at once stopped the machine and remedied the trouble by 
adding 4 oz. of acetic acid to each gallon of color. This 
stopped the bronzing immediately, and 7,000 yd. was 
What the colorist did not consider though, 
were the facts that the fast blue salts are relatively 
stable to heat and that, unlike the red and orange salts, the 
blues will never completely couple with the naphthol in 
the presence of even a small amount of organic acid. 
Instead of lightening up on his color mix, what he had 
done to prevent the bronzing was simply to keep the 
It from coupling. 


soon printed. 


exXCess sal 


Normal Procedure Unsatisfactory 

The normal procedure for soaping naphthol colors 
continuously in open width is to run them through a 
to 4 oz. of 50% NaOH per gal.) at 
in the first box, sky for 6 to 10 seconds, 


> 


caustic bath (3 
130 to 140° F. 
rinse in cold water, soap at a boil with soap and soda ash 
in two boxes, rinse in hot water, and finally rinse in weak 
acetic to sour out any remaining sodium naphtholate. In 
this instance, only a few hundred yards had been run 
before the Operator on the delivery end stopped the 
called the foreman. The first of the box 
was exactly on the head with the colorist’s shade patch, 
but each succeeding yard had slightly deepened in shade 
until the color was a midnight blue instead of a navy. 
The foreman dumped all of his mixes and started up 
again, only to have the trouble repeat itself. This time, 
too, several places, a yard or two long, grouped together 


soaper and 


in the middle of the heavier color, came up the correct 
shade then the 
chemist. As soon as the lot was traced back to the ma- 
chine on which it was printed, the cause was located. 
The excess salt had not been decomposed on coming over 
the cans and, as soon as sufficient naphthol from the 
unprinted part of the goods had dissolved out into the 
caustic bath, 
the alkaline 
acetic 


1 
the ] 


The superintendent was called, and 


had immediately coupled in the presence of 
butfering agent (sodium acetate from the 
acid and caustic). The light places were where 


rint machine had been stopped and the excess salt 
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decomposed by the heat from the print dry cans 

Several possible avenues of escape were suggested 
The first was to age the goods in the vat ager to destroy 
the excess salt. Since, however, the goods were prepared 
with a naphthol not suited for such temperatures, diff- 
culty would have been experienced afterwards in wash- 
ing out the naphthol. The second was to sour the goods 
lightly in the first box, to make sure there would be no 
washing out of the naphthol with subsequent coupling, 
and then soap in a neutral or slightly acid fatty alcoho! 
sulphate to remove the excess salt. This, however, would 
precipitate the majority of the naphthol on the goods, 
leaving them dingy and subject to discoloration on stor- 
age or exposure to light, unless the naphthol were 
brought back in solution and washed out with a second 
soaping, always a tedious and difficult job. The last was 
to destroy the uncoupled salt chemically with an oxidiz 
ing or reducing agent and soap as usual. 


One Problem Solved 


Chemic being the most convenient, was first tried, but 
did not completely cure the trouble. Finally the goods 
were run through sodium sulphite on a pad in front ot 
the soaper, picked up, and run in the usual way. The 
salt was totally destroyed, and the shade remained the 
same throughout the lot. Because of the fact that the 
dyestutf formed in the soaper was not as firmly attached 
to the fiber as that formed by the original coupling, it is 
possible that a very heavy soaping on a slack washer 
would have helped greatly had the entire lot been soaped 
before being caught. The probability, though, is that the 
lot would have ranged in shade from a copenhagen to a 
black. 

Another problem of a similar nature occurred on a 
two-color plaid pattern covering the entire cloth with a 
red and navy color combination. Both of these colors 
were fast color salts printed on the same naphthol ground 
as before. The red square, which was the smaller of 
the two, was run in the first nip of the print machine. 
This time again the colorist’s patch was OK; but when 
a patch was torn off the end of the box and soaped before 
sewing the box in, a heavy drag-off was noticed from the 
navy over the red. Since the whole combination had 
been run, nothing could be done except work with the 
goods as they were. Another patch was torn off and run 
through a soaper on which a vat color combination was 
being run. On this soaper, a mixture of bichromate and 
acetic acid was being used as the oxidizing agent for the 
vat colors, and no navy dragging was found. Still a third 
patch was dipped in dilute acetic acid, rinsed, and the: 
washed by hand; and still no drag-off appeared. 


Cause of the Trouble 


By this time the trouble was clear. The red, as usual 
had been printed with a small amount of acetic acid t 
make the coupling smoother and more uniform. Whe: 
the navy had come down into the red, it had been beate: 
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to what coupling it might have done by the faster coup- 
ling red, and the remainder had been prevented by the 
acetic acid. Subsequently, when the acid had been neu- 
tralized by the caustic, the navy had coupled with all the 
naphthol remaining after the formation of the red. In 
this case, too, the same remedies were open, with the 
exception that the slightest amount of alkali allowed the 
navy to couple. For this reason, the goods could be run 
through neither chemic nor sulphite without the forma- 
tion of some of the navy. As production was an impor- 
tant factor, it was decided to sour the goods lightly in the 
first box, soap with a fatty alcohol sulphate, as outlined be- 
fore, and then resoap, all at 100 yd. per minute, rather 
than to vat age at 20 to 25 yd. per minute. 

A third problem arose in a pattern where one combina- 
tion was printed with a heavy navy blotch and small 
green, red, and yellow figures. Because of the coverage 
and depth of shade of the navy, a salt-vat combination 
was used, the red and navy being fast salt colors on a 
naphthol ground, while the green and gold were vats. 
The goods were aged as usual in the rapid ager, and then 
soaped on the regular naphthol soaper, with the exception 
that the caustic mix in the first box was changed to 
3° Tw. chemic with 4 oz. per gallon of caustic added 
and run cold, so that the vats would be oxidized before 
reaching the soap boxes. For some reason, probably cold 
soap, caustic left out of mix, or chemic made too strong 
(no one ever admitted any error), about 3,000 yd. of the 
combination came out of the soaper very brownish and 
dingy, with the majority of 
the naphthol thrown out of 
solution on the cloth. 

Resoaped patches were 
even worse than the original, 
whether run on soapers with 
patterns printed with vat or 
Rapidogen color combina- 
tions or run in the regular 
way. Another patch padded 
through 1° Tw. chemic at 
100° F. and allowed to lie on 
a glass slide for 3 min. be- 
fore soaping was worse than 
all the others. It was de- 
cided, therefore, that in some 
way the naphthol had been 
oxidized to such a form that 
it would not be removed in 
any normal way. A small cut 
was then run through a weak 
mix of cold hydrosulphite 
(1 oz. per gallon) in the first 
box, skied as usual, and then 
soaped in chip soap and 
caustic. This whitened the grounds tremendously, but 
lightened the shades of the two vat colors and made the 
cast of the navy much greener. The goods could have 
gotten by in this state as seconds, but it was decided to 
work on the problem a little longer. 

The next thing was to pad a cut of the goods through 
a mix containing 3 oz. of caustic and 4 oz. of sulphonated 
oil per gallon at 140° F. and allow the piece to lie on 
the slide 3 min. before soaping. An improvement was 
noted here, but not nearly as much as with the hydro. 
Finally, the idea was hit on of dissolving the precipi- 
tated naphthol with caustic and suitable solvents. Patches 
were tried through various mixes, but the best results 
were obtained by adding 14 oz. per gallon of alcohol and 
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4 oz. per gallon of Cellosolve (ethylene glycol ethyl ether ) 
to the hot caustic mix in the first box. The goods were 
started up on this mix with the rest of the mixes as 
usual, and the entire box came out practically as white 
as the day it was bleached. To be sure, the mix was 
fairly expensive; but the combination of solvents was 
found to be better than full amount of either one alone, 
and 3,000 yd. of fabric was converted from seconds to 
firsts. 


Aniline Black Gives Trouble 


Changing from naphthol colors, we 
problem involving aniline black prints. As every printer 
knows, they are very subject to scratches, both from 
the action of the hydrochloric acid in the color on the 
doctor and from either undissolved or recrystalized par- 
ticles of the inorganic salts used to develop the dye. 
Even with the best of care and sighteners, long runs 
of scratches often get by before they are caught on an 
aged patch. Such an accident occurred in a number of 
places in 4,000 yd. of a very light piece of print goods. 
Since any color printed on the goods by a scratch is not 
firmly attached, the usual procedure is to loosen and/or 
destroy the scratches with a strong oxidizing agent. Al- 
though the shade is hurt somewhat, the goods will usually 
pass on through. The normal routine is to pad the goods 

j ral, of neutral permanganate, 
for 3 min., clear the grounds of 


now turn to a 


through a mix of 4 oz. per g 
slide 


allow to lie on the 


manganese dioxide with a 
mixture of oxalic and sul- 


phuric acids in the first box, 
and usual. The 
goods in question, however, 
would not stand such drastic 
treatment, and another was 
sought. Hydrosulphite was 
first tried as the clearing 
agent, but was rejected be- 
because of its instability on 
the run with subsequent re- 
lease of sulphur dioxide 
fumes. Bisulphide was also 
rejected because of the SOe 
fumes. Finally, the old- 
time laboratory method of 
hydrogen peroxide was 
fallen back on and worked 
beautifully. Sodium per- 
oxide was discarded be- 
cause of the care necessary 
in its use. Hydrogen perox- 
ide was discarded because of 
the pertinent fact that none 
was immediately available. As a last resort, acetic acid 
and sodium perborate in the ratio of 1 oz. of acid and 
14 oz. of perborate per gallon were made into a cold 
mix in the third box of the soaper. The active perman- 
ganate was washed out in water in the first two boxes, 
the brown dioxide stains cleared in the third, any 
loosened color soaped off in the fourth with a fatty alco- 
hol sulphate, and the goods rinsed clear in the fifth and 
sixth boxes. While the solution to this problem is most 
elementary, nine out of ten practical men would pass it 
by, because of the fact that the sodium perborate is ordi- 
narily considered as an oxidizing agent without realizing 
that its action is due to the liberation of hydrogen 
peroxide. 
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Lop Quality . 


@ his is an abstract of a paper presented at the banquet 
if the United States Institute for Textile Research on 
Nov. 14. Mr. Kruegel is a Textile Foundation fellow 
working under the direction of Prof. E. R. Schwarz at 
Vassachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 





OOL sorting is based primarily on fineness of 
Geen staple length, strength, color, and handle. It 
would seem likely, then, that these attributes 
should also be the basis of scientific gradation of top. 
Crimp, contour, scaliness, plasticity, and many other phys- 
ical and chemical characteristics of the fiber have been 
advanced by various investigators as being important to 
quality. Since it is doubtful whether these characteristics 
are, to the wool sorter, more than an additional check on 
fineness and handle, the conclusion may be drawn that 
measurements of these characteristics are indicative of 
spinning value rather than of quality. 

If top quality be taken as 100%, then it may be said 
that fineness of fiber, in conjunction with fiber distribu- 
tion, staple length, and fiber strength, contribute 80%. 
Color and handle contribute the remaining 20%. 

The fineness of wool tops has been expressed as weight 
per unit length, cross-sectional area, and diameter. The 
weight-per-unit-length method necessitates careful paral- 
lelization of the fiber, cutting to a definite length under 
fairly even tension, counting, and then washing, drying, 
and weighing under controlled conditions. Because of 
this rather lengthy and exacting preparatory technique, the 
method is hardly adaptable to commercial practice. Aside 
from this objectionable time feature, this method renders 
no data as to the distribution of the fibers, a factor that is 
vitally necessary in the assessment of a top’s fineness. 

The cross-sectional area method, although giving the 
fineness distribution of the fibers, again has several fea- 
tures which do not lend themselves readily to commercial 


Sorting now affected by rising wool prices 































































application. First, cross-sections of wool top cut by the 
rapid sectioning methods are open to a large number of 
uncontrollable errors. If the sections are cut by a proper 
candle method, the time becomes too great and the tech- 
nique too involved. 

Perhaps the method that has received the most favor- 
able acceptance in the trade is a modified form of the so- 
called “wedge method.” It consists of drawing a ran- 
dom sample from the top. This sample is then mounted 
on a glass slide and placed on the stage of a projection 
microscope. The diameters of the fibers are then meas- 
ured by means of a properly calibrated “wedge” ruler. 
From this ruler it is a simple matter to determine the 
fiber distribution and average fineness. 

Before discussing the significance of top-fineness meas- 
urements, let us examine how the wool sorter determines 
his quality limits. In sorting for a quality, the wool sorter 
sets up a limit as to the finest and coarsest staple or group 
of fibers that can normally go into the make-up of that 
quality. Further, the wool sorter will always associate 
the same range, or dispersion of fineness, with that quality, 
no matter when or from what fleeces the sort may be 
made. Therefore, the range or dispersion of the fineness 
attribute of a group of matchings of a quality will be 
substantially the same. Also, in a lot of matchings there 
will be groups of fibers that have the same diameter. Any 
one fiber chosen from such a group at random is repre- 
sentative of a group of fibers of the same diameter. These 
matchings are then blended anywhere from 300,000 to 
1,000,000 times from matchings to top. Therefore, any 
small group of fibers taken from a top will be similar to 
any other small group that may be chosen, so far as make- 
up is concerned. Also, the statement may be made that 
any one fiber taken from one of these small groups will 
represent a group of fibers of the same diameter. 

Since the dispersion factor for the fineness of a quality 
as set up by the wool sorter is a constant, and if any small 
sample drawn from a top is similar to any other that may 
be drawn, and if the fibers in any one of these small sam- 
ples are representative of all the fibers in the top, then 
it must follow that any series of measurements on that 
quality should have a constant dispersion factor. If this 
last statement were untrue, fineness could not be deter- 
mined by measurement and still be reliable. But tests 
over a period of years have shown this dispersion factor, 
called statistically the standard deviation, to be a constant. 
Thus it is possible to predict by the theorem of probability 
what the dispersion or range of fineness of a type will be. 
Knowing this range, it is possible to standardize the type 
as to fiber distribution and average diameter. 


Staple Diagram 


Staple, the second attribute of quality, is of major im- 
portance to top maker and manufacturer. In the past too 
much stress has been placed on the longest fiber in the top, 
and also on the average fiber length. It is the amount of 
short fibers in the top that is the enemy of good yarn pro- 
duction, especially on the Bradford system. 

It is to study the top for these characteristics that the 
staple diagram is most useful. Several methods for the 
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By E. O. Kruegel 


determination of this diagram have been proposed with a 
greater or less degree of practicability. The one that has 
received the widest application in this country is a mechan- 
ical reproduction of the manual method used by the trade 
for many years. Each group as sorted into lengths by the 
machine is weighed, and the figures so obtained plotted 
graphically, expressing the fiber length in centimeters 
against percentage weight in each group. These diagrams 
are important to the top maker, in that differences in 
combing and noil yield of the same lots of wool can readily 
be detected. To the manufacturer the diagrams will give 
information as to the type and setting of the machinery 
necessary to process the top with the greatest efficiency. 


Possible Scientific Strength Indicator 


Scientific top-strength determination by the proposed 
single-fiber methods have had little application commer- 
cially, due to the elaborate methods employed. Since it 
is impossible to predict the true yarn strength from this 
method, due to the fact that yarn strength is also depend- 
ent on twist and surface structure of the fibers, there 
seems to be no reason why less complicated methods 
should not be used for simple comparative purposes. In 
the trade, strength is determined by snapping the staple 
with the finger. If the staple is resonant, the top is strong ; 
if it breaks, itis weak. After many years of experience a 
top appraiser is able to judge the relative strength of the 
top by the degree of resonance of the staple. But his con- 
clusions do not necessarily agree with those of another 
appraiser. Thus it has been suggested that if the staple 
were cut to a definite length, weighed and then broken, 
the ratio of the machine strength to the weight would be 
a measure of the strength. Experiments have been carried 
out using this method and the agreement between the yarn 
strength of comparative top spun to the same counts and 
twist has been fair. There is, however, much more work 
to be done before this method can be definitely proposed 
for commercial practice. 

In recent years the rigid gradation of top has fallen 
into a decline due, undoubtedly, to the low level of wool 
prices and the demand for increased sorting-room pro- 
duction. The factor that has allowed this to go on un- 
protested by the manufacturer is that tops were not spun 
to their respective limit counts. 

Today, with wool prices again reaching a firmer tone, 
sorting and rigid top gradation has come into prominence. 
This factor, together with the desire by manufacturer and 
merchant alike to have a better understanding of wool, 
have brought scientific measurements of top quality at- 
tributes to the foreground. Another factor that has ad- 
vanced the art of top measurements is the obvious differ- 
ence that exists between the Official U. S. Government 
Top Standards and the generally accepted commercial 
types. Merchants realized that a difference did exist, but 
they were unable to justify their reactions. Thus, there 
is little wonder that top quality standardization has been 
a vital topic of discussion. Attempts have been made both 
in this country and abroad to reach some common inter- 
national standard with which tops from ail countries can 
be compared. This, however, is difficult because of two 
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Combing practice varies with current conditions 


important reasons: First, manufacturing requirements in 
each country are different, due to differences in prices of 
greasy wool, in cost of labor, and in types of wool normally 
grown in each country. Second, in commercial practice 
qualities are govenrned by the manufacturing and finishing 
properties which the wool is to give to the final product. 

Let us illustrate the first point. This country has a 
relatively high cost of labor. The finished product, how- 
ever, must be produced to meet a certain price so as to 
meet competition. Therefore, careful sorting has, in the 
majority of cases, given way to “trapping.” Now this 
procedure introduces characteristics into a top that can 
not be evaluated by comparison with tops from carefully 
sorted fleeces such as the Official Standards. Now it is 
doubtful whether or not “trapping” has such a detrimental 
effect on top quality as some manufacturers would lead 
you to believe. If tops are to be spun to their respective 
limit counts, then these “trapping” characteristics would 
be troublesome; but with current practice being not to 
spin to limit counts it appears that no serious effect will 
be noticeable. 

There is at the present time a very serious movement 
under way to change the Official Standards to conform 
more nearly with current trade practice.* In order for a 
wool standard to be valid in this country it must meet the 
following requisites: First, the qualities that the standard 
is to represent must be representative of the trade types. 
Second, since 80% of all the fine, three-eighths, and 
quarter-blood wool used in this country are American 
types, the top standards should be of American wool. 
Third, the standards should be substantiated by approved 
scientific measurements so that (a) they are reproducible, 
and (b) the limits of fineness and staple can be clearly 
defined. 

The importance of these contributing factors of wool 
top quality standards are clearly realized by the trade, and 
unless the Official Standards are brought in line with these 
requisites they will not receive recognition nor the use for 
which they were originally intended. 





*Sponsored by the wool subcommittee of Committee D-13, Amer- 
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urther Legislation Undesirable 


Murchison tells N. C. manufacturers at Pinehurst 


YO further Government legislation is desirable since 
4 there is no doubt of the fact that the cotton-textile 
industry is determined to continue its efforts through 
voluntary cooperation to control those factors which con- 
tribute to demoralization of markets and prices as well 
as employment and wages, asserted Dr. Claudius T. 
Murchison, newly elected president of the Cotton-Textile 
Institute, at the annual meeting of the Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association of North Carolina, held Nov. 21 and 
22 at Pinehurst. The industry has overcome its “sick 
industry” complex, he added, and is going on about its 
business with constantly increasing confidence inspired 
by the record of its achievement in self-government since 
collapse of NRA. 

“The chief problems of the industry have been, and 
are, the necessity for adjusting excessive productive 
capacity to the demands for its products, and the equally 
important necessity to increase the consumption of cot- 
ton goods both at home and abroad,” he said, pointing 
out that decreased exports are causing some concern 
among manufacturers, and expressing the hope that the 
several plans for recovering lost foreign markets would 
be successful. ‘We are looking for governmental as- 
sistance to protect our domestic markets from an increas- 
ing volume of low-cost cotton goods, particularly from 
Japan,” he added. 

Before concluding his address, Dr. Murchison spoke 
of the work of the Institute, and said that he expects to 


extiles at New High 


Cotton fabries important factor 
in record-breaking stratosphere ascent 


EXTILES rose to a new high last month when, 

under the auspices of the National Geographic So- 
ciety and the U. S. Army Air Corps, Captains Albert 
W. Stevens and Orvil A. Anderson made their record- 
breaking flight into the stratosphere, ascending nearly 
14 miles. Comprising the huge gas bag of the balloon 
were three cotton fabrics having a total area of about 
12,000 sq.yd., or approximately 24 acres. These fabrics 
were supplied mainly by Wellington Sears Co. and were 
developed by the cooperative efforts of that company, 
Standard Bleachery & Printing Co., and Goodyear Zep 
pelin Corp. The outstanding feature of each of the 
materials is the combination of lightness, strength, and 
freedom from imperfections. The care with which the 
cloth was made is evidenced by the fact that card produc- 
tion on the Egyptian cotton, which went into two of the 
fabrics, was only 50 lb. per week. Below are given the 
constructions and certain properties of the three cloths: 


Breaking 


Weight Strength 
Fabric Cotton Construction per sq.yd. Thickness per inch 
B.A. 30 Pima SOx 80 1 Oz. 0.009 in, SO Tb. 
BB Egyptian 104x104 3 0Z 0.007 in. 60 Ib 
oka Egyptian 130 x 138 2 Oz. 0.005 in 40 Ib. 
In the construction of the balloon, the fabrics were 
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spend a considerable part of his time in the South. 

James A. Emery, general counsel for the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, in an address before the 
association, bitterly assailed the theory of licensing local 
industrial relationships by the Federal Government. “No 
conception could be more perfectly calculated to create 
despotic power... .” he said. 

Bernard M. Cone, chairman of the taxation commit- 
tee, presented a comprehensive resume of State and Fed- 
eral tax laws, and expressed the hope that the Supreme 
Court would render a “clear” decision on the processing 
tax question so as to clear up the present confusion. 

Kemp P. Lewis, chairman of the legislative committee, 
warned the association to beware of such bills as the 
Ellenbogen measure which Congress might attempt to 
pass at the next session. He expressed concern as to the 
tremendous expense connected with the Social Security 
Act, and touched on the Wagner bill and AAA amend- 
ments. Nearly all of the hurtful legislation introduced 
into the State Legislature was killed, he reported. 

Harvey W. Moore, secretary and treasurer of Brown 
Mfg. Co., Concord, was elected president, succeeding J. 
A. Long, Roxboro. Other officers included Herman 
Cone, Greensboro, first vice-president, A. K. Winget, 
Albemarle, second vice-president, and Hunter Marshall, 
Jr., Charlotte, secretary and treasurer. Directors elected 
to serve until 1938 were A. A. Shuford, kK. P. Lewis, 
S. P. Cooper, James Webb and J. A. Moore. 


distributed according to ac- 
curately calculated deter- 
minations of the stresses to 
be met. One requisite in 
balloon fabrics is smooth- 
ness and, for this reason, 
good singeing is extremely 
important. 

To prevent diffusion of 
the gas 20 coats of rubber 
were applied to the fabric. 
This treatment adds about 
0.002 in. to the thickness 
of the cloth, increases the 
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. Stratosphere balloon Ex- 
110 rwar , oo pn 1 ’ 
weight per yard by some 2 plorer II, wearing the earth 


anc raises > after setting new altitude 
. ind alse the record. Fully expanded, the 
breaking strength. gas bag takes the form of a 
TI a ieee sphere 192 ft. in diameter and 

ie bag is formed by 
cementing the rubberized 


having a capacity of 3,700,- 
000 cu.ft. 

fabric and rubber-taping along the seams. For attach- 

ing the gondola to the balloon 40 lines of flat linen webb- 

ing 13 in. wide and jy in. thick are used instead of rope 

to prevent twisting. 
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Four-Star 


Moving picture made 
at Avondale Mills 


HE idea of permanently recording, as a moving 

picture, the annual May Day festival and Spring 

Inspection of Avondale Mills, Alabama, originated 
with Howard E. Coffin, chairman of Southeastern Cot- 
tons, Inc., and “Destiny of Dixie” was the result. The 
picture was personally directed by Mr. Coffin and Hugh 
Comer, of Avondale Mills, assisted by Donald Comer, 
president of the mills, and others interested in the social 
progress of the South. Strickland Industrial Film Corp., 
\tlanta, Ga., produced the picture. 

“Destiny of Dixie” is not just another collection of 
occupational photography haphazardly thrown together 

it is worth anybody’s admission to see! Excellent 
direction, photography, continuity and sound effects 
result in 25 minutes (two reels) of first-class entertain- 
ment. The unseen announcer, with his rapid-fire patter, 
keeps the audience informed and amused. 

Technically, the moving picture required five weeks 
to complete although the actual “shooting”? took only 
seven days, during which time several cameramen, sound 
specialists and technicians were on location. Over 5,000 
it. of film were exposed, of which 3,000 ft.—all of it 
eood—had to be eliminated during the editing in order 
to keep the picture within the proper time limits. Dispo- 
sition of this ‘“‘overage” has not been announced, but 
undoubtedly there are many ways in which it can be 
ised to advantage, educational or otherwise. No special 
technical difficulties were encountered in making the 
ilm, according to the Strickland organization. “We en- 

ved making this picture, and were greatly impressed 
vith the people, the mill, the village, and particularly with 

e healthy, happy children,” remarked a cameraman. 
“Destiny of Dixie,” shown experimentally at Rome, 
a., as a regular short feature on a commercial program, 
as so well received that the management of the theater 
in it several days in succession. Future general release 
is not been determined definitely as yet, but it is under- 
ood that there is a possibility of distributing it through 
national film exchange. Another southern mill is plan- 
ng to make a similar movie next summer. 
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Underwear Code 


Is contractual agreement based on 


arbitration and liquidated damages 


F all the plans proposed or discussed by the 

several branches of the textile industry for the 

continuance and enforcement of NRA code pro- 
visions, probably the most interesting is that drawn up 
for the underwear division. This plan, called the Code 
of Business Practice and Conduct for the Underwear 
and Allied Products Manufacturing Industry, is now 
being submitted to individual companies for signature. 
The executive body, the Underwear Institute, has high 
hopes that the code will be adopted by the required per- 
centages in each group. 

I’xpressing it in lay language, the idea back of this 
code is that unfair practices, whether in connection with 
remuneration of labor or methods of selling, result in 
damage to the industry at large by debasing price struc- 
tures and preventing fair competition. 

Consequently, it is proposed that the member com- 
panies of the industry agree that, after due investiga- 
tion and arbitration, a member found guilty of such 
practices should pay a sum which would “‘liquidate” 
these damages borne by the 
industry as a whole or by 
individual competitors of the 
offender. In other words, it 
is not a fine, or a punish- 
ment, but the collection of 
damages caused by the vio- 
lating company. 

There are two general sets 
of provisions governing the‘ 
conduct of the industry. One 
has to do with labor and the 
other with competitive prac- 
tices. 

The labor clauses set up es- 
sentially the same standards 
which were established by 
the NRA codes: Prohibition 
ot child labor; elimination 
ot home work; 40-hour week for employees, with cer- 
tain exceptions; minimum wages of $12 in the South 
and $13 in the North, also with exceptions. 

In the competitive practices section, there are two 
general practices outlawed by the code: (1) Sale of 
defective goods of character known as “irregulars,”’ 
“imperfects,” or “seconds” unless sold, invoiced and 
marked as such; (2) Falsely marking, branding, or in- 
voicing any of the products covered by the code for 
the purpose or with the natural effect of misleading 
buyers with respect to trademarking, quality, yarn con- 
tent, size or construction of such products. 

Provision is further made for the keeping of proper 
records and the submission, to the administrative agency, 
of reports on wages and hours of labor, machinery data, 
and production data. The Underwear Institute is named 
the agency and the managing director of the Institute 
is the professional executive officer of the code. Pro- 
vision is made for dues, the total annual amount not to 
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exceed one-tenth of 1% of 
the net dollar volume of busi 
ness of the members. 

The most important sec- 
tions of the code, of course 
are those dealing with arbi 
tration, liquidated damages 
and enforcement. 

The code recognizes that 
any practices in violation 
of the provisions will be actuated by the desire for pri- 
vate gain or advantage and that such violation will caus: 
damage to competitors in any or all of the following 
respects: (1) Loss of business by such competitors to 
such violators; (2) increased burden of costs of code 
administration and enforcement; (3) disturbance and 
disruption of the stability of conditions affecting the 
industry. It is further recognized that such damages 
are impossible of tangible ascertainment without pro 
hibitive costs and delays. 

It is therefore mutually agreed that violation of any 
provision of the code shall constitute a breach of the 
agreement, for which the violator shall be liable to the 
extent of payment of liquidated damages as named in 
the code for the several provisions. For example, vio- 
lation of the 40-hour work-week provision involves 
damages amounting to $25 per person and $10 per each 
week in which so worked. Violation of one of the 
competitive practice provisions entails damages of $100 
for each sale of goods. Any controversy, claim or 

dispute arising in connection 

with the code or its violation 

shall be settled by arbitration, 

in accordance with the rules 

of the American Arbitration 

Association, and judgment 

upon the award rendered 

—.may be entered in the high- 

est court having jurisdiction 

Upon the determination by 

a Board of Arbitration of 

violation of any of the wage 

, | provisions of the code, the 

/ 3oard shall, in addition to 

the finding of violation and 

fixing of liquidated damages 

as set forth in the code, 

further determine the amount 

of wages due and unpaid 

each employee, such amounts to be paid to the managing 

director who in turn shall restore these sums to the 
employees involved. 

The managing director of the Underwear Institute is 
named as trustee with powers to institute proper pro 
ceedings in appropriate tribunals; with approval of the 
Industry Committee, to settle upon equitable and just 
terms, either before or after commencement of arbitra- 
tion or suit, any claims for damages; and to collect 
moneys in satisfaction of damages, to be held in trust 
for the purposes described in the code. 

Specific provision is made in the code for the percent 
age of assent required in each group of the industry, 
and as a guide to this the estimated 1934 unit productio: 
for the groups is set down. The percentage of assent 
required in each group is 80%. 

Any member may withdraw his assent to the code 
and terminate his participation, upon six months’ notice 
in writing to the Industry Committee. 


! 
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Smoke and Fog 


By Miles Sampson 


Eliminated by proper application of 


hoods and fans to finishing-plant equipment 


ENTILATION of finishing plants often can be 

improved materially and without great expense by 

installation of the correct types of hoods and fans. 
The general rules to be followed in making such installa- 
tions were discussed in some detail in an earlier article 
(TeExTILE Wortp, August, 1935, p. 84). We now can 
consider the way in which these principles are applied to 
the ventilation of specific types of equipment. 

The ordinary flat type of singer can be ventilated sat- 
isfactorily by use of a properly designed hood con- 
structed in accordance with the directions given in the 
previous article. On the other hand, the newer vertical 
singers (with the cloth traveling vertically upward when 
passing over the burners) can be completely inclosed 
with a space for air to enter near the floor, and access 
doors for cleaning. In both cases, however, much smoke 
tends to be carried along by the cloth, traveling at high 
speed, and suitable baffles must be put in to divert it 
back within the hood. 

The principle of almost complete inclosure is ap- 
plicable to some commercial makes of washers, where 
rolls, reels, and tub are built up and supported on cast- 
iron end-frames. The tub ends can be extended upward 
with wood, and a permanent wooden hood top put on. 
The back is usually closed with a canvas curtain on a 
heavy roller, and the front left open for observation 
and control. Since inclosures of this sort are very de- 
sirable they should be utilized wherever feasible. It is 
important to note that proper provision must be made 
for roll and reel removal without too much lost time. 

With this layout, and only a small reservoir inside the 
hood, the ventilation must be adequate to maintain a 
suction over the open front to keep the steam from 
escaping. When these machines are prolific steamers, 


as is usually the case, fan capacity producing an average 
velocity of 100 ft. per minute over the open front will 
be found necessary. 

Can dryers form one of the largest groups of cotton 
They are 


finishing machinery requiring ventilation. 
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usually hooded only, although their thermal efficiency 
could be raised by providing insulated housings (as for 
tenters) and raising the air-exit temperatures. The gain 
is probably not worth the cost, particularly as the start- 
ing temperature is usually only 230 to 240° F. 

Dryer ventilation has two objects: (1) to avoid con- 
densation, which may do damage to the drying cloth, 
and (2) to make working conditions livable. Tests 
show that ventilation slightly increases the amount of 
steam necessary to dry a given cloth at a constant speed. 
It also tends to create a low vacuum in the room, result- 
ing in air leakage around the windows and in ceiling con- 
densation outside the hood under winter conditions. In 
any case, hot air withdrawn must, in the last analysis, 
be replaced by cold air from outside, and there is only 
loss in increasing the ‘ventilation unnecessarily. 

Specific factors will vary somewhat, depending on the 
dryer spacing (if in groups) and whether the cans carry 
one or two strands. Capacities to give velocities of 8 to 
12 ft. per minute over the entire hood areas will, in 
general, be found adequate. Factors based upon the cal- 
culation “‘cubic feet per minute divided by yards dried 
per minute” will also be found revealing. For goods no 
heavier than 4 yd. per Ib., this figure should be in the 
range of 27 to 38. Even this may not be the absolute 
and desirable minimum, as the writer has never had the 
opportunity to determine that point conclusively by actual 
test. 

The steam emitted by an ager is small in quantity, but 
extremely important in its consequences. Connections 
are well arranged for in the design of the newer agers, 
and a small fan will make results sure. On the older 
agers, the fan should draw from a small hood, and the 
simplest and surest way to banish condensation troubles 
is to make the hood top a single steam chest and to take 
the fan connection from one of the vertical surfaces. 
Fig. 1 shows a good arrangement, for the most common 
types of agers. The steam chest can be made up most 
easily of 4-in. steel plate, in the dimensions required, 





Fig. 2. Hood arrangement for mixing tubs 
along wall, 
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electrically welded and staybolted to withstand the pres- 
sure to be used. 

It is sometimes necessary, in the color shop of the 
dyehouse, to provide ventilation for barrels or scales 
where dangerous powders must be handled or for tubs 
where chemicals must be mixed. Here the problem is 
to provide, over as small an area as is feasible, a high 
velocity sheet of air between the worker and the dan- 
gerous element, without impeding the operations. Fig. 
2 suggests a method by which this can be done easily. 
The receptacle is sufficiently exposed for operations, 
such as hand stirring or scooping out contents, but pro- 
tection to the worker is good. Velocities at the throats 
of the hoods must be kept high, in the range of 1,200 to 
1,800 ft. per minute; therefore throat areas must be 
designed with care. An area 3x24-in. will ventilate the 
top of an ordinary tub. 

Slashers, although not finishing equipment, present 
similar ventilating problems. Positive ventilation is now 
being applied to slashers to replace natural draft with 
ventilator, which was more or less dependent on exterior 
conditions for satisfactory operation. A fractional- 
horsepower propeller fan unit, handling 4,000 to 5,000 
cu.ft. per minute, will give satisfaction. One such re- 
cent installation was with the motor and fan mounted 
vertically in the outlet pipe, level with the under side of 
the ceiling. The motor was, of Course, completely in- 
closed, and arranged to be supplied automatically with 
a small amount of room air for cooling purposes. Lu- 
brication was entirely from the outside. An inspection 
door was built into the pipe. 

Such an arrangement is probably no cheaper to install 
than a single central fan with suction piping. The unit 
principle is its great advantage; the results are depend- 
able, alike for adjacent slashers and for successive days, 
independent of wind and weather. The power required 
is small, much less than that used by the ordinary central 
fan with suction piping. 


Function of Unit Heaters 


At times unit heaters may be valuable aids in ventila- 
tion work. As usually installed (recirculating), they 
cannot, of course, remove any moisture. They can, 
however, by raising the temperature, increase the mois- 
ture-carrying capacity of the air and thus help eliminate 
fog concentration in rooms where both cold and hot ma- 
chines are operating. This absorption of moisture has 
its definite limit, imposed by room working tempera- 
tures. Steady operation, therefore, must depend on fans 
in the room exhausting a definite amount of moisture- 
laden air, and keeping the humidity below the dew point. 

On bigger jobs some ventilating engineers favor a 
central fan system with high-velocity outlets (1,000 to 
2,000 ft. per minute) directed toward the floor. This 
arrangement gives a good diffusion of air and prevents 
hot spots. In addition, the uniform rise of heated air 
from the floor to the ceiling facilitates the upward flow 
of the vapors. Unit heaters, on the other hand, are par- 
ticularly useful in remedying local conditions, such as 
arise through changes in process or room use. The func- 
tion of the unit heater in these cases is primarily that 
of remedying a deficiency in heating surface, with which 
some plants are not adequately furnished. The unit 
heater serves as a substitute for that sure method of fog 
control—the supplying of fresh, warm, dry air by means 
of suitable fans and heaters. 
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Trouble at 


By Ivar Moberg 


RECENTLY received the following inquiry from a 

worried loomfixer: “I am having lots of trouble with 

broken picks on the change on an E-model Draper 
loom, although it lets back satisfactorily. Cutting of the 
filling also gives me lots of trouble. What is the cause 
of bobbin break-outs? I have a good many, but I do not 
have any hard rules on boxing a shuttle the proper way. 
My looms are operating at high speed.” I replied to this 
inquiry as follows: 

You do not state whether the filling breaks in the trans- 
fer or just before or after the transfer. 

I shall assume that the filling breaks in the transfer of 
the bobbin, and in that case the most frequent cause is the 
tip of the bobbin being snapped downward in the trans- 
fer. This may be caused by 
the shuttle being too far up 
in the box. When this is 
the case, the butt of the 
bobbin will strike high up 
on the heel-spring tongue, 
causing the tip of the bob- 
bin to be snapped down- 
ward and thus preventing 
any unwinding of the fill- 
ing from the bobbin. The 
bobbin should be trans- 
ferred into the shuttle so 
that the tip is pointing 
slightly upward to allow the 
filling to unwind if strained. 

To obtain such a trans- 

fer, the shuttle must be in 
proper position for the 
transfer of the bobbins. 
The correct position of the shuttle for the transfer is 
obtained by packing the lay end until the position of the 
shuttle, when tightly drawn up against the picker, is such 
that the ring nearest the tip of the incoming bobbin will 
strike the outgoing bobbin between the first and second 
rings, counting from the tip. If there is a transfer fork 
on the transferrer, this must not be set too close to the 
tip of the bobbin, but must be set high enough to allow 
the bobbin to be transferred with its tip pointing slightly 
upward. Better than the transfer fork is the bobbin guide 
which will strike the filling high up on the bobbin, leaving 
the tip free for the filling to unwind from. On high- 
speed looms we must see that there is from } to 4 in. 
play between the transferrer and the ring of the bobbin 
when the transfer is completed. The momentum of the 
transferrer causes it to go down deeper in the shuttle at 
full speed than when the loom is slowly turned over by 
hand. 

We must also guard against too early transfer on 
regular-wound bobbins. Assuming that you are using 
regular-wound bobbins, if the transfer is permitted to 
take place too early, the rings of the incoming bobbin 
will strike the front of the shuttle and roll into the 
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Transfer 


Advice to cotton loomfixers on avoiding 


broken picks and bobbin break-outs 


spring clip. This rolling transfer will cause the filling 
o be wound onto the bobbin; and the filling, not having 
enough slackness, will be broken in the transfer. On 
reverse-wound bobbins the exact opposite is true. By 
adjusting the eccentric crank-arm stud in the laysword, 
we position the lay so that the incoming bobbin will strike 
both sides of the spring clip at the same time during the 
transfer. This will prevent the bobbin from rolling into 
the spring clip. 

It is also very important that we use a shuttle eye 


Loomfixers look at the Northrop 
principle of weaving with admira- 
tion, although the troubles dis- 
cussed in this article were unknown 
to the fixers of non-automatics. 





that is easily threaded. 
should thread the filling after a 5- to 6-in. pull and lock 
the filling so it cannot be unthreaded again. 

If there is play in the crankshaft and rocker-shaft 
hearings, we must take the play out before we can stop 
the filling from breaking in the transfer. 

See that the angle of the filling from the small-end 


A good-threading shuttle eye 





battery disk to the thread placer is the correct one. This 
should be such that the filling from the thread placer 
will lie slightly back of the shuttle eye after the bobbin 
has been transferred and the pick starts. Also see that 
the filling is not struck by the picker or picker stick dur- 
ing the pick. 


Watch the Bobbin Tips 


Another source of filling breaks in the transfer is 
rough and injured bobbin tips. On old bobbins which 
ave been repeatedly subjected to filling conditioning the 
tip becomes very soft and a burr is easily raised on it 
vhen the bobbin is forced out of the battery in transfer, 
specially if the springs in the small-end disk are press- 
ng excessively against the bobbin tips. 

To stop filling breaks in transfer, it is sometimes ad- 
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vised that a thin metal disk of somewhat larger diameter 
than the small-end disk be placed between the latter and 
the thread-placer hub. This will give additional length 
to the filling between the tip of the bobbin and the thread 
placer which may be needed in the transfer of the bob- 
bins. Although this will work very well in specific cases, 
it should not be necessary if the transferring is properly 
adjusted. 

If the filling is cut on the battery side, the adjust- 
ments mentioned in the preceding should also eliminate 
this trouble. 

With reference to the question as to what is the cause 
of bobbin break-outs, we would say that this can be 
caused by any of the following faults: 

1. Transferrer not transferring properly by going too 
far down, or not far enough, into the shuttle. Set the 
transferrer as already directed. 

2. Shuttle not in correct position for transfer, being 
either too far or not far enough into the shuttle box. In 
the first case the incoming bobbin will strike high up on 
the heel-spring tongue and throw the shuttle so violently 
backward, toward the correct position, that it passes this 
before the rings on the incoming bobbin engage the ring 
grooves in the heel-spring clip and stop further move- 
ment of the shuttle. The shuttle is now in another incor- 
rect pesition for transfer and will not take the incoming 
bobbin properly, causing this to fly out of the shuttle 
and make a break-out. The same thing may happen if 
the shuttle does not go far enough into the box and 
the shuttle feeler is not properly set; that is, the shuttle 
feeler does not revoke the transfer if the shuttle is not 
positioned to take at least two rings of the bobbin in the 
heel-spring clip. 

3. Transferrer badly worn on the surface which comes 
into contact with the rings on the bobbin. On this sur- 
face there is a shoulder to prevent the bobbin from slip- 
ping out from underneath the transferrer in action. If 
this shoulder is worn round, it may not hold the bobbin 
in position during the transfer, causing it to enter the 
shuttle on a slant or too far away from the heel-spring 
tongue. The result is an incorrect transfer, and the 
bobbin will have a tendency to fly out of the shuttle on 
the next pick. 

4. Play in crank and rocker shaft. This makes it im- 
possible to set the transferrer to the proper depth in the 
shuttle, and the setting becomes a hit-or-miss affair. 

5. Transferring too early or too late so that the incom- 
ing bobbin will strike the front or the back wall of the 
shuttle in the transfer. 

6. Sometimes, but not very frequently, we find the 
transfer bunter on the lay and the latch finger so badly 
worn that the bunter will slip by the shoulder on the 
latch finger under the strain ; and in that case the transfer 
may be only half completed at the time the slip occurs. 
The result is a bobbin only partly down in the heel-spring 
clip. The next pick is likely to throw the bobbin out of 
the shuttle, and a break-out is almost certain to follow. 
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From the gray room on. 


eare must be taken in 


hinishing Velours 


By G. L. Atkinson 


N recent years marked improvements have been made 

in the colors, designs, and finish of velours for 

women’s coats, and today the better fabrics of this 
class rival in appearance some of the more expensive 
materials. There is nothing particularly difficult about 
finishing velours, but there are a number of points which 
must be watched if the results are to be satisfactory. 

First of all pieces should be examined in the gray room 
and any spots or stains removed. While this is particu- 
larly important in the case of goods which are to be dyed 
in light shades, it always is advisable. This is due in part 
to the fact that stains which have occurred in spinning or 
weaving may be fixed on the fabric during the fulling 
operation. Again, there is the danger, even when the 
stains can be removed after fulling, that the fibers and 
the pile will be disturbed and the effect of fulling will be 
spoiled. After the goods have been inspected and spot- 
cleaned, they should be accurately measured and weighed. 

Ordinarily velours are sent from the gray room to the 
scouring department. It will be found, however, that a 
light, dry napping before scouring will be of assistance in 
obtaining the type of finish desired on these fabrics. A 
15-min. run on the napper will be sufficient. Some of the 
lower grades of velours are fulled in the grease, but the 
better qualities are scoured before fulling. 

Scouring serves a double purpose; it removes the im- 
purities from the goods and it accomplishes the soaping- 
up of the fabric for the fulling operation. Half the trou- 
ble in finishing velours is due to improper scouring 
creases, chafe marks, and crimps all being likely to occur 
during this operation. To guard against these faults, one 
should carefully adjust the pressure of the scouring-ma- 
chine rolls, keep the goods well-drafted out, and maintain 
the temperature of the scouring solution at as low a point 
as is consistent with good scouring. 

No definite rules can be laid down for the fulling 
operation, as these vary with the particular type of fabric, 
finish desired, and equipment employed. In general, 
however, the following suggestion holds true. The most 


serious 


faults—chafing, crimping, creasing, and uneven 
felting—can generally be avoided if the pieces are bagged 


by folding them lengthwise and stitching together the two 
The goods should be watched carefully during 
fulling, and at any signs of heating should be sprinkled 
with a little dilute soap solution. Before the goods are 
entered into the machine, a mark should be stitched into 
the selvage of one of the pieces as a guide to the shrink- 


selvages. 
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age; if shrinkage lengthwise 
is too slow, more weight 
should be put on the trap, or 
the rollers should be slack- 
ened; if shrinkage in width 
is too slow, more pressure 
should be put on the rollers. 
If too long a time is required 
for fulling, the pieces should 
be shaken out thoroughly and, 
if necessary, the ends should 
be reversed. Most important 
of all, of course, is the fact 
that the goods should be 
neither too wet nor too dry 
during fulling. In calculat 
ing the shrinkage, the finisher 
must make allowance for the 
effect of wet napping and 
dyeing. 

Fulling completed, the 
goods are given a second short scour and are rinsed thor 
oughly. This scouring should not be prolonged unduly 
or the handle of the fabric may be affected. Wet nap- 
ping is preferably carried out on a teasel machine. The 
time required depends on the character of the cloth and 
the finish desired, and about all that can be said is that 
the operation should not be hurried. If the goods can 
be dyed immediately after napping, they need not be 
dried. If, however, they must be held for any consider 
able time, they should be dried, as crimp marks may 
result if the goods are allowed to lie in the wet state. 

For dyeing, velours should be bagged with the fac 
inside. This will protect the cover or pile and prevent 
chafing. Dyeing should be carried out as quickly and at 
as low a temperature as possible. In rinsing, drastic 
cooling of the goods should be avoided. After dyeing 
and extracting, the fabric is dried, care being taken to 
avoid baking. 

Plain velours are given two or three runs on the back 
on a hollow- or spring-bed shearing machine, and then 
the face is “tipped” only to level the pile. Some finishers 
shear and nap alternately, but it should not be necessary 
to nap in the finishing if the goods are properly prepared 
as described above. Figured velours, such as those illus 
trated, are produced by means of sector beds, embossing 
rollers, etc., depending upon the particular design whic! 
is desired. 


Embossing gives variety 


of designs on velours 


The Final Steps 


Shearing is followed by perching, after which the 
goods should be run over a dampening or conditioning 
machine before they are decatized. The fabric should be 
run on the decatizing machine under the lightest possible 
tension and steamed gradually. Undue tension or drastic 
steaming will result in a thin and papery finish. Cooling 
should not be attempted. Next, the goods are steamed 
and brushed, the more steam applied the better being th« 
results, provided the steaming is gradual. 

After steaming and brushing, the fabric is given a light 
pressing. Finally the face of the goods is given a light 
steaming, without using the brush, and the pieces art 
folded for shipping. If the finishing is carried out sub 
stantially as described, the goods should have a uniform, 
dense, short pile, and should be free from any surfac: 
glaze which would detract from their desirable smart 
appearance. 
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Ask yourself these 17 questions if you have 


U/neven Picker Laps 


By Charles A. Weston 


@ This is not a guessing contest, but the very fact that 


Mr. Weston lists so many possible causes of uneven 


picker laps prompts us to ask whether he has exhausted 
the list and whether any of our readers could add any 
questions to the collection. Contributions covering points 
not mentioned here will be welcomed. 


HEN you are faced with unevenness of the 

yard-by-yard weights of picker laps being made 

on one-process picking, an investigation is called 
for; but many do not realize the large number of points 
that must be checked. In a particular case which I have 
in mind, there were two beaters and two sets of fans per 
picker. The blade beaters were making 1,350 r.p.m., and 
the Kirschner beaters were making 1,000 r.p.m. The 
lap weighed 12 oz. per yd., was 90 yd. long, and required 
6% min. per lap running time, with hunting-tooth knock- 
off motion. The full-lap weights were very good, with 
seldom more than one setback lap per picker per day ; 
but the variation ran from 11.26 to 12.92 oz., holding 
the net weights from 44.5 to 45.5 lb. The screens were 
apparently clean and the gear trains were in good condi- 
tion. The cotton was passed through the blade beater 
first and the Kirschner last, as the Kirschner ordinarily 
produces a more even sheet yard for yard. 

Before starting to find out what was wrong, I thought 
it advisable to sit down and make a list of the points 
that should be checked so the investigation could be made 
ina thorough manner. I found that I asked myself quite 
an imposing list of questions. Counting divisional ques- 
tions, there were 38 in all. Here they are: 

1. Is the cotton well opened before it is fed to the 
hopper or feeder in back of the one-process picker? 
(The tufts should be small and fluffy—not large or 
hard. ) 

2. Is the stock aged or conditioned properly ? 

3. Is considerable short fiber falling out in process ? 

4. Is the humidity control adequate, without great 
variation? (Sometimes variations in humidity from 
morning to night are caused by proximity of a body 
of water, such as a pond, 
river, or canal—particularly 
if ventilation is secured by 
the still too common prac- 
tice of opening windows. ) 

5. Are the scales reading 
correctly ? 

6. Are the lap rods even 
In weight ? 

7. Is there unreasonable 
variation in the grades of 
the bales used in the mix? 

8. Are the picker opera- 
tives thoroughly _ trained; 
have they the morale to give 
the best that is in them? 

9. Are the feed aprons 
operating satisfactorily? (a) 4 


one-process 
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One way to reduce lap variations—driving the delivery 
J picker 
transmission controlled by the evener motion. 


Are they turning easily, freely, with no binding? (b) 
Are they too slack? (c) Are the slats touching the sides 
of the machine? (d) Are the aprons slipping for some 
other reason than those just suggested ? 

10. Is the evener operating satisfactorily? (a) Are 
the belts cleaned and dressed periodically? (b) Are the 
cones turning easily? (c) Are the cones fast to the 
shafts? (d) Are the gears in good condition, clean, 
with no play in the bearings? (e) Have the pedals, 
levers, rods, etc., a free movement and are they oiled 
and cleaned at sufficiently frequent intervals? (Some- 
times a different amount of leverage, secured by a 
change in the fulcrum, will help; but this will require 
some study and experimenting.) (d) With respect to 
the evener rolls, is the leverage force even so that the 
rolls are level, and are the gears in good condition and 
tight on the shaft or roll? 

11. Are both beaters operating satisfactorily? (a) 
Are there good edges on the blade beater and good pins 
on the Kirschner? (b) Is each beater set properly to the 
roll? (c) Is there too much air force? (If so, it might 
be possible to blank off some of the grids, providing not 
all of the grids are required for cleaning, etc.) (d) Are 
the belts tight, clean, not slipping, etc. ? 

12. Have the fans received the particular attention 
they deserve? (a) Is the fan on each section pulling air 
evenly on each side of the picker and from each screen? 
(A U-tube can be used for determining whether or not 
the pressure or pull is even.) (b)Are the screens clean? 
(c) Are the belts cleaned and dressed when needed? 

13. How is the main drive? (a) Are the belts cleaned 
and dressed? (b) Is there a variation in speed caused 
by changes in the mill load—either in the picker room 
or in another department (more common in d.c. motors 
than in a.c.) ? 

14. Although the gear trains are believed to be in good 
condition, have they been checked for play, worn teeth, 
hesitation of the knock-off gear, and the condition of the 
worm or worm gear, if any? 

15. Have the large and small calender rolls been 
checked to see whether they 
are loose on the keys, shafts, 
or studs; and have the 
gears on the ends of these 
rolls been carefully ex- 
amined ? 

16. Are the rolls in the 
rack heads turning freely 
and easily? (a) Is the lap 
roll worn unevenly where 
the rack-head rolls ride? 

17. Is the friction let- 
off letting off evenly and 
smoothly, or is considerable 
force required to start the 
motion? (a) Is there too 
much play because of worn 
teeth in gears or racks? 


Courtesy of Reeves Pulley Co. 


through a_ variable-speed 
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Research Draws the Crowd 


About 300 attend U.S. Institute’s rayon 


ereping conference; 


LL records for attendance at meetings devoted to 
discussions of textile research were broken when 
300 people attended the open conference on rayon 
creping problems held by the United States Institute for 
Textile Research, Inc., at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, on Nov. 14. Even the banquet, which was 
held the same evening and included a symposium on appli- 
cations of textile research, was attended by 200. 

The open conference on rayon crepes and creping dem- 
onstrated clearly the complexity of the problems which 
confront the manufacturers and finishers of crepe yarns 
and fabrics. In view of the fact that the Textile Founda- 
tion has recently granted the Throwsters Research Insti- 
tute an appropriation to be used in making an investiga- 
tion of rayon crepe problems, the conference was particu- 
larly timely, as it served to emphasize the particular phases 
of the problem which require first attention. Dr. Harold 
D. W. Smith, of A. M. Tenney Associates, and vice-chair- 
man of the research council of the U. S. Institute, who 
presided at the conference, called upon H. E. Bishop, 
executive secretary of the Throwsters Research Institute 
to open the discussion. 


Possible Variations 


After describing briefly what had taken place at the 
organization meeting of the committee which is to direct 
the research, Mr. Bishop stated that the following factors 
relating to the manufacture of rayon crepe fabrics are 
among the most important of those which require study: 
(1) effect of variation in rayon, (2) effect of variation in 
soaking bath, (3) effect of variation in extracting, (4) 
effect of variation in drying, (5) effect of variation in 
winding, (6) effect of variation in doubling and twisting, 
(7) effect of variation in setting twist, (8) effect of varia- 
tion in redrawing, (9) effect of variation in copping, (10) 
effect of variation in weaving, (11) effect of variation in 

warp sizing, and (12) effect of variation in dyeing and 
finishing. 

In the open discussion which followed Mr. Bishop’s 
remarks, the following points were brought out by various 
speakers: An investigation of over 150 soaking formulas 
made last year by one chemical company showed definitely 
that when viscose rayon crepe yarn is soaked in a gelatin- 
oil bath, the greater the proportion of the oil to the gelatin 
within certain limits, the coarser will be the pebble. Fur- 
thermore, when standing baths are used for soaking rayon 
crepe, the bath tends to become more concentrated, but 
the increase in concentration is greater for the oil than 
for the gelatin. In this connection it was pointed out also 
that the SO* content of sulphonated oil used in soaking 
is important, and that the rayon also shows a preferential 
absorption for the sulphonated and for the raw oil in the 
blended oils used in soaking. Addition of starch, dextrin, 
etc., to the formula was said to complicate the problem. 

Dr. Irving J. Saxl defined the generally accepted pur- 


pose of crepe sizing as twofold: (1) to increase the dy- 


200, the banquet 


namic strength of the yarn, thereby avoiding undue 
stretching in subsequent processes, and (2) to reduce the 
frictional coefficient of the yarn in order that it will be 
less hampered by adjacent yarns in contracting and crep- 
ing. The lubricating effect, however, is not so important 
as some have supposed, he said. The oil is really a wetting 
agent, and its function is to reduce the surface and inter- 
facial tensions in order that liquid between the chain-like 
molecules will spread those molecules. Since there is more 
space for the liquid sidewise than lengthwise of the mole- 
cules, the liquid spreads or swells the filaments more than 
it elongates them, with the result that the yarn contracts. 
Increasing the contractive power of the yarn enables it 
to overcome the friction of surrounding yarns even if the 
coefficient of friction remains the same. The contractive 
power is reduced if the yarns have been stretched. Hence 
gelatin is needed to prevent the stretching. Another 
speaker expressed the opinion that the gelatin locks up 
the potential energy in the yarn put in by twisting, pre- 
sumably meaning that the gelatin helps to prevent prema- 
ture untwisting. 

Commenting on the crepage tester developed at Way- 
poyset Mfg. Co., Dr. Saxl said it permitted one to pre- 
determine not only the total amount of shrinkage, but 
also the type of pebble which would be produced; that 
is, yarn with a high initial velocity of shrinkage gives a 
coarse pebble, and yarn with a low initial velocity gives a 
fine pebble. The apparatus demonstrates too that if yarn 
is stretched beyond the yield point, irreparable damage 
occurs. It also enables one to predict and control the 
uniformity of the pebble, it being advisable to sacrifice a 
little of the contractive power of the yarn in order to 
obtain uniformity. 

Dr. J. R. Katz described briefly the European practice 
in sizing warp and filling yarns, stating that linseed oil 
is widely used in England for both purposes, while gelatin 
is preferred in Germany. For crepe sizing the Germans 
mix a considerable amount of starch with the gelatin, but 
the English declare that starch is worthless for this 
purpose. 


Type of Pebble 


Several speakers called attention to the necessity for 
defining the terms “pebble,” “coarse pebble,” and “fine 
pebble.” It was suggested that the number of waves per 
inch could be used to indicate the coarseness or fineness 
of pebble. Difficulties commonly encountered in the manu- 
facture of rayon crepe fabrics mentioned by various 
speakers include failure to obtain a sufficiently coarse 
pebble, lack of uniformity of pebble, soiled filling, cracks 
and crow’s-feet, and—most serious ffects due to 
change of quills. It was emphasized that strict control of 
all factors in throwing, weaving, and finishing is neces- 
sary if these difficulties are to be overcome. One of these 
factors which is sometimes overlooked is the relative 
humidity as which the yarn is thrown, copped, and woven. 

Pointing out that many individual mills cannot afford 
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to carry out the amount of research necessary on the 
problem of rayon crepage, but that cooperative research 
is feasible, Dr. Smith asked for specific suggestions as 
to what the committee should do with the $5,000 recently 
made available. Among the suggestions offered were the 
following: (1) Determine what has already been accom- 
plished and correlate the results of these previous investi- 
gations; (2) determine the mechanical effect on various 
sizes, types, and brands of yarns of various oils, gelatins, 
and other soaking materials; (3) determine the causes of 
differences in pebble based on boiled-off (and not em- 
bossed) results; and (4) determine relation between raw 
yarn of various types and the thrown product. A final 
suggestion was that the committee form subcommittees of 
throwsters, weavers, dyers, etc.; submit samples of yarns 
to several throwsters to be handled by their usual meth- 
ods; gather and cop the samples and have them woven 
on the same loom and then finished together. In this 
way, the committee would be able to determine the effect 
of various treatments on the finished fabric. 


Banquet and Symposium 


As toastmaster at the banquet, which was held in the 
Astor Gallery of the Waldorf and was attended by about 
200, Francis P. Garvan, president of the association, 
recommended that the textile industry apply for a share 
of the AAA research fund, since much of the research 
conducted on textile matters is beneficial to agriculture. 

Lauding Dr. Robert A. Millikan, of the California 
Institute of Technology, as “perhaps the leading scientist 
in the world today,’ Mr. Garvan introduced him as the 
principal speaker of the evening. Dr. Millikan stated 
that it is the rational scientific attitude which distinguishes 
the modern world from earlier civilizations, in which 
superstitions were paramount; and he emphasized the 
benefits which technological progress affords. It cannot be 
considered the basis of the unemployment problem, he 
added. 

Dr. Millikan’s talk was followed by a symposium on 
recent practical applications of textile-research results, 
under the chairmanship of Prof. E. R. Schwarz, of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. The first speaker was 
Chesler L. Pattee, of Pequot Mills, Salem, Mass., who 
explained how the maturity of cotton is now being deter- 
mined by means of the polarizing microscope. (A de- 
tailed article by Mr. Pattee on this subject appeared in the 
October, 1934, issue of TEXTILE Wor~D, page 80.) The 
second speaker was E. O. Kruegel, whose talk on wool- 
top standardization appears elsewhere in this issue. 

The next speaker, F. A. Mennerich, microscopist, 
United States Testing Co., in discussing the results of a 
recent investigation to determine the cause of two-tone 
dyeing in silk hosiery, stated that while certain variations 
in throwing, knitting, and weaving may cause two-tone, 
the principal causes are differences in the size and shape 
of the silk filaments in adjoining sections of the fabric. 
Specifically it was found that a difference of 0.03 in 
diameter ratio, or a difference of 0.7 micron in mean 
diameter of silk filaments is sufficient to produce two-tone 
dyeing. By grading raw silk according to shape and size 
of filaments, two-tone dyeing can be minimized if 10- 
bale lots are so selected as to show a variation of less than 
0.03 in diameter ratio and less than 0.7 micron in mean 
diameter. By routing 10-bale lots in throwing so that 
consecutive lots do not exceed this variation, about two- 
thirds of all lots can be used with nearly complete elim- 
ination of inherent two-tone dyeing. 
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re is the scientific attitude which distinguishes the 

modern world, declared Dr. Millikan. That the 
textile industry has adopted this attitude was evident 
from the huge attendance at the rayon-creping con- 
ference. The affair augured not only an early scientific 
solution of the crepage problem but also an analytical 
approach in the near future to countless other textile 
difficulties. 








Speaking of the role of the physicist in the textile in- 
dustry, Dr. I. J. Saxl, Waypoyset Mfg. Co., said: “If we 
are to improve textile products, a study must be made of 
the physical properties of the materials used. Such phys- 
ical characteristics as heat conductivity, permeability to 
air, coefficient of friction, strength, elasticity, absorption, 
and many more must be investigated as to their relation 
to textile materials if we are to improve on the age-old 
technique passed down from father to son and often kept 
as family and factory secrets.” 

The duties of the textile physicist, according to Dr. 
Saxl, lie in three directions: the first is to test raw ma- 
terials, the second is the standardization of manufactur- 
ing processes, and the third is in pure research and 
development. 

The banquet concluded with an address by Dr. J. R. 
Katz, director of the Institute’s warp sizing research. Dr. 
Katz outlined briefly the progress which has been made 
in the last ten years in the study of cellulose, starch, pro- 
teins, and other high-molecular-weight substances. As a 
result of these studies, he stated, there has arisen a new 
scientific knowledge which should aid in the solution of 
many of the old problems of the textile industry. “Rarely,” 
asserted Dr. Katz, “has there been a period in the textile 
industries where so much help could be expected from 
the application of scientific principles as just now.” 


Business Meeting 


At the business meeting held in the morning, the board 
of directors recommended that scientists and technicians 
be given greater recognition on the board and as officers, 
and amendments to the by-laws were adopted to that end. 
The report of the secretary, Charles H. Clark, noted a 
large increase in membership; particularly of the con- 
tributing class which is qualified to receive the confiden- 
tial progress reports of researches. Fessenden S. Blan- 
chard, chairman of the committee on economic research, 
stated that his committee has suggested to the Textile 
Foundation a study of the possibilities of vertical inte- 
gration of merchandising in the textile industry. This 
investigation would involve case studies, not only of the 
experience of companies in all the different branches of 
the textile industry, but also of experience in other indus- 
tries where conditions are sufficiently similar to throw 
some light on the textile situation. 

The directors announced the election of the following 
officers and executive committee: president, Hon. Francis 
P. Garvan; vice-presidents: Dr. E. H. Killheffer, Dr. H. 
DeW. Smith, Prof. L. A. Olney, Alban Eavenson, Prof. 
E. R. Schwarz; treasurer, Ernest N. Hood; secretary, 
Charles H. Clark; executive committee: Dr. E. H. Kill- 
heffer, chairman; Alban Eavenson, Ernest N. Hood, 
Joseph Bancroft, P. A. Johnson, Dr. Robert E. Rose, Dr. 
H. DeW. Smith, Dr. W. E. Emley, and Prof. E. R. 
Schwarz. 
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It's Pulled at the Seam! 









By 
Ruby K. Worner 
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Appearance of slippage at 
seams in course of test. 


@ One of the most frequent complaints received from 
the consumers of rayon and silk dress goods is that 
fabrics have pulled out at the seams—in other words, that 
the warp yarns, for example, have slipped along the fill- 
ing yarns. The Navy is interested in this matter because 
of its parachutes. Committee D-13, the textile commut- 
tee of the American Society for Testing Materials, has 
lately been concentrating on the problem. Therefore, 
the accompanying article,’ based on an exhaustive study 
of three silk fabrics, is a particularly timely one and 
should be of material aid in the ultimate development of 
a method of test meeting all requirements. 


HEN fabrics are subjected to the stresses of 

service—for example, across the shoulders and 

hips, at the elbows, and at the seams of dresses— 
a displacement of the yarns in the fabric relative to one 
another sometimes occurs. This tendency of the yarns 
to slip, or “yarn slippage,” in a fabric is an important 
factor in determining the serviceability of a garment or 
other articles made from it, and a standard method for 
evaluating this property is needed. 

A method of testing fabrics for resistance to yarn slip- 
page was developed some years ago at Cheney Bros., 
South Manchester, Conn. In this test the curves repre- 
senting the load-elongation relations of the fabric and 
of the fabric with a seam sewed in it are determined 
with the usual breaking-strength testing equipment pro- 
vided with an autographic recording device. The load 
required to produce a difference of 4 in. between the 
elongation of the fabric with a seam and the elongation 
of the fabric alone is taken as a measure of the resistance 
to yarn slippage of the fabric. This method has recently 
been developed further by H. A. Mereness for the Na- 
tional Federation of Textiles, Inc., and is under consid- 
eration as a tentative standard test method by Committee 
D-13 on Textiles of the American Society for Testing 
Materials.” 

The method has received consideration at the National 
Bureau of Standards as a result of a request from the 

‘Publication approved by the Director of the National Bureau of 
Standards of the U. S. Department of Commerce 

“Proposed method of test for slippage in silk and rayon woven 


broad goods A.S.T.M. Standards on Textile Materials, 1935, p. 
14 
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On request of women’s clubs and Navy. 


Bureau of Standards studies yarn slippage 


General Federation of Women’s Clubs for a method o1 
test for resistance to yarn slippage of silk dress fabrics 
and a request from the Bureau of Aeronautics, Navy 
Department, for a method of test for resistance to slip 
page of silk parachute cloth at seams. Experiments wer: 
made to determine the effect of changes in the type of 
seam, number of stitches per inch in the seam, capacit) 
and speed of the testing machine, and width of the jaws, 
on the results. , 

The term “resistance to yarn slippage’ is used in this 
paper to denote the load at which the elongations of the 
cloth alone and of the cloth with the seam differ by 4 in. 
more than they differ at a load of 1 lb. This value is 
1 lb. higher than the resistance to yarn slippage cal- 
culculated in accordance with the procedure outlined in 
the proposed tentative standard method. It is obtained 
with one less operation and is equally significant. 

White silk fabrics of quite different physical char- 
acteristics were selected for the tests. Their physical 
properties are given in Table 1. 


Test Procedure and Results 


Two pendulum-type tensile testing machines equipped 
with autographic-recording devices, one with capacities 
of 55 and 110 lb., and the other with capacities of 150 
and 300 lb., were used. The distance between the two 
pairs of jaws—i.e., the testing length of the specimen at 
the start of the test—was 3 in. Tests were made with 
different widths of jaws and speeds of the testing 
machine. 

The test specimens were 4 in. wide and approximatel) 
12 in. long, cut with the long dimension parallel to the 
filling yarns. A seam was sewed parallel to the warp 
yarns at a distance of about 34 in. from one end, and this 
end of the specimen was used to determine the load- 
elongation curve for the cloth with a seam. The other 
end was used for the load-elongation curve for the cloth 
without a seam. For convenience, the two curves were 
drawn close together on the chart. 

The resistance to yarn slippage for each specimen 
was obtained from the load-elongation curves by placing 
the ends of a pair of dividers on the two curves at th« 
points corresponding to a load of 1 lb.; increasing the 
distance between the ends of the dividers by an amount 
corresponding to + in. elongation ; and with the aid of the 
dividers, finding the load at which the curves were sepa- 
rated by this distance between the ends of the dividers 

The proposed tentative standard method calls for the 
use of a 6-0z. clamp which is attached to the specimen 
when it is placed in the testing machine in order to appl) 
a definite initial load. This clamp was not used in thes 
tests, for preliminary tests indicated that it did not affect 
the results. This is to be expected, for the so-called 
“compensation factor” of 1 lb. includes the effect of the 
clamp. 

The conditions and results of tests are summarized in 
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The “coefficient of variation” given in the last 


Table 2. 
column indicates the variability of the individual test 


results with respect to the average. About two-thirds 
of the individual results will fall above or below the 
average value within the range indicated by the coeff- 
cient of variation.? 

In order to show clearly the effect of changes in the 
conditions of test on the relative resistance to yarn slip- 
page of the three different fabrics, the values obtained 
under the different conditions are given in Table 3, ex- 
pressed as percentages of the values obtained with the 
l-in. grab test, 55-lb. capacity machine, speed of 6 in. 
per minute, and single seam, 14 stitches per inch. 

Type of seam, Two types of seams were used ; namely, 
a single seam and a double seam. The single seam was 
prepared by superimposing two pieces of cloth and join- 
ing them at a distance of 4 in. from the edge by a single 
row of stitching. This seam is the one specified in the 
proposed tentative standard method. The double seam 
was prepared fronr a single piece of cloth by simply 
folding over the cloth so that three layers were super- 
imposed and sewing two rows of stitches, one along each 
edge of the fold. Double seams of two widths—namely, 
! in. and 14 in. (over all), were tested. 

All seams were sewed with a plain stitch conforming 
to stitch type 301, Federal Specification DDD-S-751, 

3’For a discussion of statistical presentation of data, see “Man- 


ual of presentation of data,” Proc. A.S.T.M., vol. 33, part 1, pages 
451-488 (1933). 


using No. 00 white mercerized cotton thread, in accord- 
ance with the proposed tentative standard method. 

When a seam is pulled, the yarns perpendicular to the 
seam tend to pull out, while those running parallel pile 
up in the fabric back of the seam. With the single seam, 
the perpendicular yarns may pull out completely. With 
the double seam, the perpendicular yarns were not cut, 
but were continuous throughout the length of the speci- 
men. As a result, they could not pull out completely 
and the parallel yarns piled up in the seam in the region 
between the two rows of stitches. The appearance of 
the plain seam when pulled is shown in the accompanying 
photograph. 

The type of seam has an appreciable effect on the 
resistance to yarn slippage of a fabric, the values obtained 
in these tests being higher for the double than for the 
single seams. Except for the poplin, the width of the 
double seams had no significant effect on the results. It 
will be noted that the poplin is relatively much more re- 
sistant to yarn slippage when tested with the double seam 
than when tested with the single seam. The load-elonga- 
tion curves for all the seams in the poplin differ in form 
from those in the crepe and parachute cloth, the elongation 
occurring in steps instead of increasing steadily with 
the load. 

Some additional tests on a different sample of para- 
chute cloth with four different seams are reported in 
Table 4+ which also show that the type of seam affects 








TABLE 1. Physical characteristics of fabrics. TABLE 2. Summary of test conditions and results. 
. Average 
Breaking £ Width No. of resistance Coefficient 
5 strength Test Machine Machine narrow specimens to yarn of 
Wt. yd.2 Yarns per inch (Filling) No. Seam type Stitches in. speed capacity jaw tested slippage variation? 
Description o7. Warp ___—i‘Filling Ib. in. min. Ibs. in. lbs. per cent 
Crepe 1.97 149 87 32 CREPE 
Parachute cloth .. 1.57 124 89 50+- la_ Single 14 6 55 1 10 97 10 
Poplin i 3.30 140 74 50+ 15 Single 14 6 55 | 10 98 16 
2 =" double 14 6 55 | 10 129 8 
3a 114” double 14 6 55 1 10 13.2 8 
3b o a 14 6 55 1 10 13.9 9 
4 ingle 14 12 55 | 10 11.8 12 
he Ing 
5 Single + 6 55 2 10 18.2 21 
: _— 14 6 150 2 10 20.0 15 
2 : ingle 20 6 55 1 4g 13.7 10 
TABLE 4. Effect of type of seam on resistance 8 Single 8 6 55 1 9 17.5 i 
to yarn slippage of silk parachute cloth. PARACHUTE CLOTH 
Tests were conducted on a machine having | Single 14 6 55 i 10 18 8 12 
capacities of 55 and 110 lb., using 1-in. grab 2 a double 14 6 55 1 10 26.1 10 
: : 2” double 1 6 55 1 10 26.9 7 
test and speed of 6 in. per minute. 4 Single 14 12 33 0 12 a 
5 Single 14 6 55 2 10 31.1 15 
Number Resistance 6 — Single 14 6 150 2 10 32.0 17 
Fabric of to yarn 7 — Single 20 6 55 | 5 14.1 4 
Test Machine breaking _ speci- slippage 8 Single 8 6 55 1 5 e 
No. Seamdescription capacity strength mens av. 
Ib. lb. Ib. POPLIN 
” . | Single 14 6 55 1 10 17.5 6 
1 Double, lapped; | 110 100+ 6 no slippage ns : 
wide; 4 rows stitches; : v2 double 14 6 55 ! 10 36.6 5 
Sto 10 atitches/in.: 3 19” double 14 6 55 l 10 42.6 5 
a. Kate shed 4 Single 14 12 55 1 10 15.8 12 
binst . , 5 Single 14 6 55 2 10 30.7 5 
6 — Single 14 6 150 2 10 29.9 20 
” 7 Single 20 6 55 I 10 18.7 6 
2 t d: ( 6 SIS pi 
UCC 8 6 55 ! 10 
e a: oThe tests were carried out on cloth in equilibrium with an atmosphere of 65°; relative humidity at 70° F. 
aie aaa filling? : This is the “standard deviation” expressed as a percentage of the average resistance to yarn slippage. 
P ‘Seam broke before !4-in. slippage was attained. 
3 Same as 2 55 (72.5) 1 29.5 ——— : 
i ms ns ; ; TABLE 3. Resistance to yarn slippage in per cent of value obtained under 
4 Single I2. No. 1 conditions of test. 
5 14” double 110 725 5 22.0 > —- —~ ens CLOTH _ — —-~ 
esist- esist- esist- 
ance t Coeff. cet Coeff. t Coeff 
*This seam was formed by turning the edges of two plies of cloth, a of es of aa of 
lapping them, and then uniting them with four rows of stitches about No. Conditions of test slippage variation slippage variation slippage variation 
equally spaced. Sea’ typ LSc-3, except 4 rows of stitches instead of 3, Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Federa. Specification DDD-S-751. Government Printing Office, Wash- ” ’ “ 
agen tC 1 1” grab; 55-lb. capacity; 6” min.; single 100 13 100 12 100 6 
ae +5 , ; 4stitches, in. 
This seam was prepared similarly to the one in test 1, except two rows | Sone; a 
. . : e > recht . 2 Sameas |, except !»” double seam 132 8 139 10 209 5 
* pines were used. Seam type LSc-2, Federal Specification DDD-S- 3 Same es t. encest (34” double ccom 135 Op 143 7 243 5 
; 4 Same as |, except 12’’/ min. 121 12 113 16 90 12 
5 Same as I, except 2” grab 187 21 165 15 175 5 
6 Same as|,except 2” grab; 150-lb. capacity 205 15 170 17 171 20 
SS 7 Same as |, except 20 stitches in. 140 10 75 4 107 6 
8 Same as |, except 8 stitches, in. 180 i c e 





*Average of la and 15, Table 2. 


bAverage of 3a and 34, Table 2. 
eSeam broke before }4-in. slippage was attained. 
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the resistance to yarn slippage of a fabric. The seams 
used in tests 1, 2, and 3 are those used in parachute 
construction. 

Speed of testing machine. The results of tests num- 
bered 1 and 4 in Table 2 indicate that practically the 
same results can be obtained at a speed of 6 in. per 
minute, which is usual for testing raw silk, and at a speed 
of 12 in. per minute, which is usual in laboratories testing 
different kinds of fabrics. The data indicate that slightly 
more reproducible results are obtained at a speed of 6 in. 
than at 12 in. per minute. 

Similar results on the effect of speed on the resistance 
to yarn slippage had been obtained in some previous 
tests when the same basic silk fabric, finished with dif- 
ferent amounts of weighting materials varying from 2.8 
to 58.6% was tested. The resistance to yarn slippage 
varied from 2.8 to 26.8 lb., depending upon the amount 
of weighting present, when tested at 7 in. per minute, 
and from 2.8 to 23.6 lb. when tested at 12 in. per minute. 

Width of jaws. Each of the three fabrics was tested 
on the 55-lb. capacity machine with the narrow jaws of 
each pair 1 in. wide as in the usual grab method (tests 
numbered 1 in Table 2) and with the jaws 2 in. wide 
as in the proposed standard method (tests numbered 5 
in Table 2). Doubling the width of the jaw and thus 
doubling the amount of material pulled, did not double 
the resistance to yarn slippage. For the fabrics tested, 
it was increased, on the average, about 75%. An argu- 
ment in favor of using the 1-in. jaw in the standard method 
is its more general use in textile testing. 

Capacity of testing machine. Tests number 5 and 6 
in Table 2 were conducted on a 55-lb. and a 150-lb. 
capacity machine, respectively. It will be noted that in 
these tests, this change in the capacity of the machine did 
not have any significant effect on the results. However, 
the considerations governing the selection of a machine 
for determining breaking strength would be applicable 
to this test. Federal Specification No. CCC-T-191 re- 
quires that the tensile testing machine shall be of such 
capacity that, when the specimen breaks, the angle be- 
tween the pendulum and the vertical is between 4° and 
45°. A.S.T.M. Proposed Tentative Specification D76- 
35T, issued in 1935, specifies that the angle shall be 
between 9° and 45°. A 4° angle corresponds to 6 and 
13 Ib., and a 9° angle to 12 and 27 Ib., on the 55-lb. and 
150-lb. capacity machines, respectively. Since the resist- 
ance to yarn slippage of some fabrics is less than 6 lb., a 
machine of lower capacity even than the 55-lb. machine 
may be required. 

Stitches per inch. Seams with 8, 14, and 20 stitches 
per inch were tested. In general, changing the number 
of stitches per inch had an appreciable effect on the 
resistance to yarn slippage of the fabrics tested. It will 
be noted that for the crepe, a higher value was obtained 
with 20 stitches per inch than with 14; for the para- 
chute cloth, the order was reversed: and for the poplin, 
there was no difference. The relative behavior of fabrics 
with variations in the number of stitches in the seams 
should be studied further. 

There Was no apparent difference in the appearance 
of slippage in fabrics with 14 and 20 stitches per inch 
in the seam. Eight stitches per inch was found to be 
unsatisfactory for the test, for other factors than yarn 
slippage come into play. There is an obvious gaping of 
the seam which is recorded on the chart as elongation: 
the yarns in the fabric do not slip so easily, but often 
either the fabric or the thread used for the seam breaks 
before 4 in. slippage occurs. As a result, it was impos- 
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sible to measure, even by extrapolation, the resistance to 
yarn slippage, for the parachute cloth and the poplin. 
This behavior is in agreement with that found in some 
tests in which knitting needles and hooks inserted in the 
fabric were pulled. In these tests, the fabric usually 
tore instead of the yarns slipping over one another. A 
similar observation was made at Cheney Bros. in their 
preliminary work on the problem. 

These results indicate that either 14 or 20 stitches per 
inch will give reproducible results. 

Reproducibility. The large majority of individual 
test results fall well within 15% of the average resistance 
to yarn slippage, as indicated by the coefficients of varia- 
tion in Tables 2 and 3. Although values between 15 
and 21% were obtained for certain conditions, this varia- 
tion is to be expected in a test of this kind. The values 
obtained, however, do not appear sufficiently higher or 
lower for any one set of conditions to lead to a choice 
of conditions on the basis of coefficients of variation. 

The results of tests numbers la.and 1b, and tests 3a 
and 3b show the good reproducibility obtainable in the 
average resistance to yarn slippage obtained at different 
times on the same fabric under the same test conditions. 


Conclusions Drawn 


The following conclusions are drawn from these tests: 
The values for the resistance to yarn slippage are dif- 
ferent for different conditions of test, but fairly du- 
plicable results may be obtained under each of a variety 
of conditions. The resistance to yarn slippage of fabrics 
is dependent upon the type of seam used, the width of 
the jaws of the testing machine, and the number of 
stitches per inch in the seam. Essentially the same re- 
sults were obtained when a 55-lb.- and a 150-lb.-capacity 
machine were used in these tests, and when the testing 
speed was changed from 6 to 12 in. per minute. How- 
ever, the resistance to yarn slippage of the fabric being 
tested should be considered in selecting a machine of 
suitable capacity. 

Although the results obtained under the conditions set 
forth in the proposed tentative standard method are 
fairly reproducible, the following minor changes are 
suggested : 

1. That the load at which the elongations of the cloth 
alone and of the cloth with the seam differ by 4 in. more 
than they differ at a load of 1 lb. be taken as the “re- 
sistance to yarn slippage” of the fabric. 

2. That a machine speed of 12 in. per minute be speci- 
fied instead of 6 in. per minute, since few laboratories 
have machines equipped with the slower speed. 

3. That the capacity of the testing machine used be 
such that, for the resistance to yarn slippage to be deter- 
mined, the angle between the pendulum and the vertical 
will be between 4° and 45°. 

4. That the narrow jaw of each pair be 1-in. wide as 
in the usual grab test, instead of having both jaws of 
the pair 2 in. wide. It may be desirable to test fabrics 
of very low resistance to yarn slippage with the 2-in. 
jaws, in order to attain values within the useful range of 
the testing machines available. 

5. That, as a preferred alternative, the resistance to 
yarn slippage be measured for each fabric separately 
rather than taking an average curve for the fabric and 
superimposing it on the curves for the fabric with a 
seam. 

6. That the use of an auxiliary 6-0z. clamp be elim- 
nated or left to the option of the operator. 
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boys’ Cotton-Mix Suitings 


Manufacturing details from 
blending through finishing 


By J. M. Masson 





Construction of fabrics shown above: 


S-twist. (3.80-typp is equivalent to 2%-run or 12%-cut.) 
Mix for Fabric 1 Mix for Fabric 2 
20% white carded cotton 20% white carded cotton 
5% black 3s noils, carbonized 10% light lavender _ stain, 3s 
and neutralized noils, carbonized and neu- 
20% white low Nevada tralized 


30% white C Super wool 30% white low Nevada 

25% white shoddy or waste, good 5% white garnett or good shoddy 
— 15% black mill waste, good 
100% 





HE boys’ cotton-mix wool-crash suitings illustrated 

on this page are not difficult fabrics to produce ; but 

they require careful handling, especially in the pick- 
ing room. The dye used for the black cotton must be a 
fast color, as it must not bleed during the finishing process 
and so stain the white yarns. 

In the picking room the black cotton should be run 
through the opening picker separately in order that it 
will be thoroughly untangled. Often it is desirable to 
run it through a burr picker, which is an ideal opener for 
dyed cotton. 

The white percentage of cotton, being already carded 
and open, should not require any further opening before 
blending. One very important thing to keep in mind is 
that all the carded cotton, both black and white, should 
be absolutely free from any excess of moisture during 
the blending—that is, so far as this is possible. 

The writer’s general method when starting a cotton 
blend is first to lay down all the wool and shoddy content, 
blended according to the various percentages of colors 
called for. Then he puts the percentage of oil on this 
all-wool and shoddy blend and beats it thoroughly with 
a long pole, so equalizing the oil emulsion as thoroughly 
as possible throughout the wool content. He lays this 
aside until ready to blend the entire batch with the per- 
centage of cotton color called for in the mixture. As a 
result, the wool content absorbs practically all of the oil 
mixture before it is blended with the cotton. 

Although good carding is important, if the cards are 
in Al condition, with good clothing and so forth, the carder 
need not worry. If he gives the spinners the needed draft 
and uniform roving throughout, the spinners will do 
their part. 

The warp yarns should be even and have sufficient 
twist to are good weaving. They should be spun to 
4-typp (24-run, 134-cut) if the stock will draw down to 
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1600 ends, 14/2 reed, 57 in., 24 picks, 3.80-typp warp Z-twist, 3.80-typp filling 
Mixes as follows: 


Mix for Fabric 3 Mix for Fabric 4 


20% white carded cotton 20% black carded cotton 

15% white C Super wool 15% white low Nevada 

22% white low Nevada 15% C Super wool 

18% 3s  noils, carbonized and 50% black mill waste, good 
neutralized —— 


% black mill waste, good 100 % 





that count and retain good yarn strength. It is important 
to note that the wool yarn is twisted in a Z direction and 
that the filling is twisted in an S direction. The twist 
should be medium, as a hard, wiry yarn is not wanted, 
since it would condemn the fabric. A soft-handling cloth 
is called for. 

No listing is required. The overseer of weaving may 
take just a few threads of the warp, on each side, suffi- 
cient to give an edge to the cloth. Although this fabric 
is in effect a cheap, plain-weave shirting, it must be as 
carefully examined at the weave-room perch as if it were 
a high-grade woolen. Any little mispick or broken thread 
should be carefully repaired—‘‘sewed in”—just as if the 
material were a high-priced fabric, as imperfections in 
the finished cloth will be charged by the clothing manu- 
facturer against the mill. 

This fabric as it comes from the loom is harsh and 
boardy, but it can be softened by proper handling in the 
finishing. 

In the case of the particular fabrics illustrated, one 
of the largest fulling mills was selected for an experi- 
mental start. Four pieces were folded and sewed by ma- 
chine along the listings and run into the mill. The goods 
were allowed to run somewhat free for several minutes 
and were then trapped fairly hard. It was astounding 
how the trapping actually softened the fabric. The goods 
were run about 40 min., well trapped, without any soap. 
Then soap was added and the run was continued for 4 hr. 
longer. They were then taken out, entered into the washer, 
and run there long enough to clean out all soap suds, dye, 
etc. Then they were given a second bath in warm water 
with a pailful of fuller’s earth, which has a very softening 
effect. This was followed by a rinsing bath of warm 
water to wash out any remaining dye or dirt in the fabric 
thoroughly. The result was highly satisfactory in every 
way. 
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Textile manufacturers ean reduce 


Back-Door Losses 


by better purchasing methods 


By Milton M. Abrams 
Ajax Hosiery Mills, Phoenixville, Pa. 


VERYONE in business today is striving to reduce 
The logical places to look are at the labor 
costs, manufacturing costs, and general and depart- 
mental overhead. Anything directly related to the manu- 
facturing process is carefully scrutinized. But one thing 
is often overlooked. Economies can be effected and costs 
reduced by carefully watching the “back doors” as well 
as the “front door.” Purchasing is a back door that is 
usually left open for losses to walk in. The trouble with 
a number of manufacturing concerns is that as they have 
grown and expanded, they have forgotten that purchas- 
ing becomes more important as the business grows larger. 
In a small hosiery mill it is convenient and customary 
for the superintendent to buy the mill supplies; the office 
clerk, the stationery ; and the shipper, the shipping sup- 
plies. A large plant, on the other hand. requires a con- 
siderable amount of purchasing, and the individuals above 
mentioned do not have sufficient time to attend properly 
to their regular duties and at the same time interview 
salesmen, invite estimates, and place orders. If the 
largest possible savings are to be made, the first step is 
to centralize all purchasing and place it in the hands of a 
purchasing department. 


costs. 


Now, let us assume that we have a purchasing depart- 
ment through which all orders must be 
can the purchasing department know 
order ¢ 


placed. How 
when to place an 
The different department heads cannot be run- 
ning back and forth to the purchasing department shout- 
ing “Order this,” and “I want that !’ Therefore require- 
ment forms or reductions must be filled out by anyone 
wishing to place an order. Fig. 1 illustrates a require- 
ment form to be filled out for a contemplated purchase. 
The quantity desired and a complete description is writ- 
ten on the sheet, so that the purchasing department can 
clearly understand what is wanted. 
whether or 


Also is indicated 
not an estimate is to be obtained before the 
order is: placed. A poorly or incompletely filled out 
requisition wastes time and money, as the purchasing 
department has to locate the requisitioner and get more 
complete information. 
Requisitions received in the purchasing department 
The first of these is the 
requisition which must be ordered 


fall into one of three classes. 
from one particular 
source. For example, machinery parts should be ordered 
from the same manufacturer at al] times, 
insures uniformity, but very often that 


This not only 
manufacturer is 
the only one who can supply the requirements. Often a 
foreman prefers one type of machine oil or grease over 
any other. The same holds true with knitting needles, 
felts, and similar items. The foreman usually knows 
what is best, and it is more sensible to use his preferred 
source of supply, than to shop the market. Of course. 
the prices of these purchases must be in line with those 
of competitive products of similar quality, 
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The second class of requisition is that of definite 
sources. In a well-supervised purchasing department, a 
supply-source index is kept. Fig. 2 illustrates a file card 
suitable for this purpose. The names and addresses of 
the houses supplying that particular article are listed on 
the card and the name of the article is inserted at the 
bottom of the card. This lower part is visible in the files 
and, if these files are arranged alphabetically, it is an 
easy task to flnd who supplies anything and everything 
from atomizers to welt hooks. A cross index can also 
be kept, showing what can be supplied by the different 
business houses. 

The third class of requisition is the estimate class. 
These requisitions are unusual and are not used for regu- 
lar routine replacements. Catalogs or directories must 
be consulted and estimate requests sent out. Fig. 8 illus- 
trates such a form. It is in duplicate. The original must 
be returned by the estimator properly filled in. The 
duplicate may be retained by him. Anywhere from three 
to ten estimate requests should be sent out, depending on 
the value and importance of the order. The returned 
estimates are then collected and looked over, and the firm 
making the best estimate receives the order. 

It is the duty of the purchasing agent head to consider 
carefully the following important factors before placing 
any order: 

(1) Price. The price must be right. (2) Quality. 
The quality must be up to standard and should not be 
sacrificed for price. (3) Terms. Discounts for prompt 
payments are a decided advantage if the discount privi- 
lege is available. In a year’s time a tidy sum can be 
saved this way. (4) Traffic handling. Nearness of the 
source of supply means less transportation expense. 
Some purchases can even be delivered by the vendor or 
shipped F.O.B. the purchaser’s address. (5) Delivery. 
A late delivery often means delay and money losses or 
perhaps even a cancellation from the purchaser’s cus 
tomer whose order depends on the prompt delivery o| 
the purchase. (6) Reputation and financial dependability 
of the vendor. The order may be too big for the vendor, 
or the vendor may be in bad financial straits, and his 
creditors or dealers may hold up his materials, ete. In 
such a case, the vendor will have difficulty in living uy 
to his contract in filling his orders. Special care must | 
taken when placing large orders in a rising market that 
the vendor is dependable and will live up to the letter « 
the contract or order. 

ig. 4 illustrates a convenient order form. The orig 
inal is sent to the vendor: a duplicate is retained for th: 
purchasing department's files: another copy, usuall 
without price, goes to the department that requisitioned 
a last copy is retained to check against the vendor's 
Invoices. 

The order is now entered on another card. such as 1 
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shown in Fig. 5, and the card is placed in a reference file 
for the article ordered. All box orders will be found 
under “Boxes,” wraps for boxes under “Box Wraps,” 
etc. A cross file under the vendor’s name is also of 
practical value. A follow-up file for open orders may 
be kept with very little extra work, so that all orders 
which are overdue may be followed up and rushed. 
When the supplies or merchandise ordered are deliv- 
ered, the receiving department or receiving clerk makes 
out a receiving slip, such as that shown in Fig. 6. To 
save extra clerical work, the requisitions may be turned 
over to the receiving clerk after the supplies have been 
ordered. In this manner, the clerk will have a record of 
all outstanding purchases. The receiving slip is in dupli- 
cate. The original is sent to the purchasing department 
after the supplies have been checked in, turned over to 
the requisitioner, and O.K.’d by the latter. The duplicate 
remains in the receiving book. The purchasing depart- 
ment checks the receiving slips against the orders. The 
invoices for the purchase are likewise checked against 
both the receiving slip and the order. All invoices and 
receiving slips should bear the proper order number to 
facilitate accurate checking. The quantity delivered, the 
terms, the price, and the routing must all be compared 
and checked. No invoice should be approved by the pur- 
chasing department unless all these important points have 
been double-checked. After 
this has been done, the invoices 
may be approved and turned 
over to the accounts-payable @ 


The purchasing department controls the distribution of 
all plant supplies, as well as stationery and sundry sup- 
plies. A requirement slip (Fig. 7) must be filled out for 
all supplies desired; this slip must be approved by the 
foreman or head of the department and then handed in 
to the supply clerk before any supplies can be obtained. 
The requirement slip is then turned over to the purchas- 
ing department to be checked against the perpetual inven- 
tory, which should be kept on all supplies. When the 
inventory runs below the standard set, a fill-in order 
should be placed. The customary requisition is made 
out, and the regular routine of ordering followed. This 
method will prevent any supply being exhausted unexpect- 
edly and without proper warning. Packing and boxes 
are vital factors in the hosiery business. These must at 
all times be watched carefully and never permitted to be- 
come depleted. A hosiery order may be ready for ship- 
ment, but if the packing and boxes are not available, the 
order cannot be shipped. 

Silk and yarn for the knitting machines, as well as 
looping and seaming yarns, can be purchased in the same 
manner as are supplies, and the same procedure followed. 

Silk contracts, gray goods purchases, production con- 
tracts, etc., are not bound by the regular restrictions 
governing routine purchases. Each of these is usually 
handled by the head of the firm or a major executive. It 

is a good plan, however, to have 
the confirmations and contracts 


. emanate from the purchasing 


department, as this will estab- 


department. Part deliveries AJAX, HOSIERY MILLS lish the important precedent 


VLb FASHIONED SILK MOSIERY 


inust be watched to make cer- “een 
tain that everything ordered is 
eventually delivered. 


Please Note Carefully 





THIS IS NOT AN ORDER 








of having all orders sent out 
from the purchasing depart- 
ment. 





| 


| 


REQUIREMENT FORM 





The group of forms above are discussed in the accompanying article. They are the tools 
for controlling costs in textile-mill purchasing. 
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Fragility of material adds to 
difficulties in 


yeimg 


3-biber Lace 


By L.A. Jordan 


ACE employed in the construction and decoration of 
evening dresses has been modified and improved in 
recent years, and the use of this material is particu- 
larly effective. A popular type of lace contains silk, 
rayon, and cotton (generally mercerized). The silk forms 
the net background, and the rayon and cotton are super- 
imposed on this, often in the form of a floral motif. When 
the rayon is used for leaves, flowers, etc., the cotton, in 
the form of a thick cord, is employed to outline these 
and thus make them stand out more vividly from the silk 
background. The dyeing of laces is no easy task, partly 
owing to the fragile nature of the material and partly 
because of the fiber mixture. Unless the material is 
handled carefully, the silk yarns are broken, and the lace, 
when it is subjected to the finishing operation, breaks into 
numerous holes under the effect of the stretching which 
is necessary. 

In general, the silk background is dyed a different color 
from the rayon-cotton floral ornament, the colors being 
selected with the object of bringing out the ornament in 
strong contrast to the background. This involves the 
use of acid dyes which do not stain the other fibers for 
the silk, and direct cotton dyes which do not stain the 
silk for the rayon and cotton. 


Degumming and Bleaching 

Usually the lace is made with raw silk; therefore the 
first stage in its preparation for dyeing consists of de- 
gumming. For this purpose, the material is placed in a 
cotton mesh bag and boiled for about 45 min. in a 1% 
solution of a good soap. In some instances the degum- 
ming must be followed by bleaching. Brown, beige, wine, 
dark blue, and similar shades can be dyed directly on the 
boiled-off lace; but bright pinks, sky blues, and bright 
greens require bleaching of the goods to a good white. 

Bleaching is effected with a hydrogen peroxide solu- 
tion, a concentration of about 2-volume being sufficient. 
A small amount of sodium silicate or sodium metaphos- 
phate is added to the bath to make it slightly alkaline, as 
indicated by litmus paper. The peroxide solution is brought 
to a temperature of about 120° F., and the fabric im- 
mersed in the bath. As a rule, all the fibers will be 
bleached to a sufficiently good white in approximately 2 
hours. After bleaching, the lace is washed thoroughly 
and is then ready for dyeing. 

In many plants dyeing is carried out in small reel ma- 
chines operated by hand. The equipment consists simply 
of a rectangular dye vat, over which is a reel provided 
with a handle to be turned by the operative. 


Frequently 
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the lace is of such a delicate construction that this seem- 


ingly uneconomical procedure is actually the best. How- 
ever, a large proportion of these fabrics can be dyed in 
small, power-driven, reel machines of corrosion-resisting 
construction. 

It will usually be found preferable to dye the rayon and 
cotton first, since these take the same dyes and there is 
a likelihood that they will stain the silk somewhat. This 
part of the dyeing process should be carried out in a 
neutral bath, to which a good penetrating agent can be 
added with advantage. When the rayon and cotton have 
been brought to the correct shade, a fresh bath should be 
prepared, made slightly acid with acetic or formic acid, 
the acid dyes for the silk added, and dyeing continued. 
When the silk has been brought to the desired shade, the 
goods are rinsed with cold water and are then ready for 
finishing. 


Precautions in Dyeing 

Two difficulties in dyeing deserve mention. First, 
owing to the comparatively simple preparation of the lace 
for dyeing (a simple soap boil) the cotton portion of the 
fabric is not completely freed from its natural fats and 
waxes, so that it is much less receptive to dyes than is 
cotton which has been thoroughly bottomed by kier boil- 
ing. Penetration of the cotton by the dyes applied must 
be assisted, therefore, by the addition of wetting-out 
agents of the dyebath. Particularly suitable for this. pur- 
pose are some of the newer compounds which are not 
affected by the acid bath used in dyeing the silk. Second, 
there is generally a tendency for the rayon to dye much 
deeper than the cotton in deep brown, wine, and navy 
shades. This gives the lace a bare or hungry appearance. 
This defect is more likely to occur when dyeing is carried 
out at high temperatures. 

Ordinarily the most satisfactory union on the two fibers 
is obtained by dyeing at 65 to 105° F. Under these con- 
ditions somewhat more dye is required than when a boil- 
ing dyebath is employed ; but, unfortunately, this method 
is often necessary to secure equality of shade. In the 
last few years a limited range of direct dyes which give 
uniform shades on cotton and rayon have been brought 
out, and use of these dyes is indicated whenever shade 
and fastness requirements permit. 

In finishing, the lace is treated with a very dilute solu- 
tion of starch paste and/or a scrooping agent. It is then 
stretched across a pin tenter equipped with a fan to cir- 
culate the hot air used for drying. 


After drying, he fabric 
is ready for folding and packing. 
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Bare Rubber Knitted 


But concealed from view in 


interesting fabrie recently patented 


a very appreciable amount; but how to use it in 

plain or jersey-stitch knit goods without the 
presence of the rubber being evident to the eye has in 
the past proved too much of a problem for the knitting 
industry. Now “Vel-o-flex,” a patented fabric (U. S. 
Patent 2,009,361), accomplishes the results sought by 
an adaptation of the plating principle to the manufac- 
ture of elastic fabric. However, although the principle 
may be the same, the effect is entirely different, as the 
rubber appears on neither the face nor the back of the 
fabric. The average knitter will declare that it is quite 
impossible to plate one yarn on another without the 
latter showing on the back; but Vel-o-flex proves not 
only that it is possible but also that it is relatively 
simple—when rubber is the material to be covered. 

The invention and development of the new fabric are 
the most recent contributions to the art of knitting made 
by John Lawson, president and treasurer of the Lawson 
Knitting Co., Pawtucket, R. I. Mr. Lawson is well 
known to the industry both by the place he has earned 
for himself as a successful builder of knitting machines 
and as an inventor of many knitting mechanisms. 

At each feed of the machine knitting Vel-o-flex a 
rubber thread is run in simultaneously with a textile 
thread of silk, cotton, or other fiber. The rubber thread 
would contract more than the textile thread even if 
the two were fed at the same tension, but actually a 
greater tension is applied to the rubber to accentuate 
this contraction. Obviously, the machine must be 
equipped with compensators or furnishing wheels and a 
special tension for the rubber. 

The first effect of the contraction is to pull the needle 
and sinker loops of the rubber to a position in which 
they will occupy the least space, and this is naturally on 
the inside of the fabric. Thus in Fig. 1, which shows 
theoretically this intermediate stage of the contraction, 
the rubber yarn, drawn plain white, nestles inside of the 
textile yarn, drawn with twist spirals. The result is 
that the textile thread is plated over the rubber thread 


Bee rubber is cheaper than covered rubber—by 
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in the needle wales on the face of the fabric and over 
the rubber in the sinker wales on the back of the fabric. 
Thus the textile thread crosses over from the face to 
the back of the fabric and vice versa, as is shown clearly 
in the edge or sectional view at Fig. 2, which was taken 
along the vertical broken line at Fig. 1. In other words, 
the more bulky, non-elastic textile yarn is forced to the 
outside of the fabric on both the face and back. 

Actually, however, the contraction has barely begun 
at this point. The rubber loops contract to a smaller 
size than the textile loops, as shown in Fig. 3; and they 
pull in the fabric both lengthwise and widthwise, thus 
crowding the textile loops together and closing them to 
present a solid surface. As a result, the rubber com- 
pletely disappears from view and is not clearly evident 
even when the fabric is subjected to extreme stretch- 
ing—partly due, no doubt, to the fact that such stretch- 
ing very materially reduces the diameter of the rubber 
thread. In fact, Mr. Lawson asserts that the rubber 
is more effectively concealed than is the core of a cov- 
ered yarn knit in the usual manner. 

Furthermore, the contraction of the rubber forces 
the textile loops to stand out from the body of the 
fabric to form a pile, thus affording an unusually soft 
surface on both face and back. The fact that in what 
is expected to be the most common construction of 
Vel-o-flex fabric there is two and one-half times as 
much textile yarn as rubber yarn is assurance that the 
cloth will retain the most important characteristics of a 
textile material. The fabric is adaptable to napping on 
both sides, since the rubber, lying in the center of the 
cloth structure, is completely out of reach of the napper 
wire. 

Fabrics which can be knitted on this principle range 
from hosiery to girdles, and the invention is fully ap- 
plicable to rib fabric, as illustrated in Figs. 4 and 5. 
Since cloth so produced is not only economical to manu- 
facture but also possesses remarkable softness «nd high 
elasticity, it should find a place for itself among textile 
fabrics and possibly in new fields. 


Fig. 1. Bare rubber 
knitted with a 
textile yarn. 


Fig. 2. Edge view 


of Fig. 1. 


Fig. 3. Further 
stage of rubber 
contraction. 


Fig. 4. A rib fabric. 


Fig. 5. Edge 
of Fig. 4. 


view 
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Mill Testing 


Discussed from practical viewpoint 


at Eastern Carolina 8.T.A. meeting 


EST methods were discussed at the fall meeting 

of the Eastern Carolina Division of the Southern 

Textile Association held Nov. 2 in the auditorium of 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co., West Durham, N.C. Chairman 
P. B. Parks, Jr., of Erwin, presided over the 150 present ; 
and D. F. Lanier, of Oxford Cotton Mills, Oxford, led-the 
discussion. Mr. Parks, in opening the meeting, explained 
that the discussion would be devoted to methods of mak- 
ing tests and who to put in charge of them, rather than to 
results of tests. 


Yarn-Manufacturing Processes 


Opening and Picking. A. L. Oldham, Erwin Mill 2, 
reported that in order to test the efficiency of opening- 
room equipment it is necessary to use ten or more bales 
of cotton, and to place a special man in charge to see that 
the test is carried out properly all the way through. Each 
bale is weighed as it is received and the weight of the 
bagging, determined after it is removed, is subtracted. 
Each machine is carefully inspected with a droplight or 
flashlight, and each particle of waste or lint is very care- 
fully removed. The floor beneath and around the ma- 
chine is covered with paper to catch each particle of sand 
or waste as it falls. The cotton is then run through the 
machines, after which the waste from each unit is care- 
fully collected and weighed. It is then a simple matter 
to calculate the percentage of waste. 

Mr. Oldham added that several tests are necessary to 
determine the efficiency of opening-room machinery and 
that records of speeds, settings, grades of cotton, etc., 
should be kept very carefully and in detail, since tests cost 
the mill money and are no good if the figures are mis- 
leading. Incidentally, he recommended operating verti- 
cal openers at speeds higher than recommended by manu- 
facturers in order to cut down on the time the cotton 
remains in the machine and thereby prevent excessive 
curling. 

With reference to testing beaters, Chairman Parks sug- 
gested that the proper method is to run a certain number 
of pounds of cotton through a machine equipped with 
Kirschner beaters and a similar amount through blade 
beaters. The two samples would then be sent through 
the remaining processes under exactly the same condi- 
tions and the breaking strength of the two yarns tested. 
Other members suggested keeping a record of the tem- 
perature, humidity, cotton staple, etc. W. T. Byrd, 
Erwin Mill No. 1, remarked that his method of testing 
beaters is simply to swap beaters in the same machine 
running on the same lot of cotton. 

Drawing and Roving. P. B. Parks, Sr., manager, 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co., declared that the old days of 
“rule-of-thumb or sledge-hammer testing” are a thing of 
the past. He now has a testing machine which winds off 
the roving in layers so that it can be checked for proper 
twist. A similar test is run on the intermediate and fine 
frames, and the results are tabulated on a chart and filed 
for future reference. A record of tests run on the yarn 
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The testing 
device consists primarily of a system of weights which 
can be changed easily and quickly to accommodate the 
various sizes of hank roving. 

Mr. Harden said that he depends almost entirely on 


after it is spun is also kept on this chart. 


a commercial testing device. Slubber roving is first 
tested, and if it appears to be off on one spindle, testing 
and checking is continued on that spindle until the situa- 
tion is corrected, with no jumping about on the frame. 
Each bobbin is marked as it is corrected; and, when all 
are running satisfactorily, similar tests are performed on 
the intermediate and fine frames. Each fault is traced 
back to its source and an accurate record of each test is 
kept. 

Spinning. W. V. Byers, Erwin Mill No. 1, said it is 
advisable to have tests made on roll settings by a com- 
petent man who knows what is proper for different staple 
cotton. A roll-spacing machine is used. 

Concensus was that the proper method of testing a 
variable-speed drive is to run the same roving on frames 
with the drive and without. A record of ends down and 
what causes them should be kept during as long a period 
of time as feasible. 

Delman Jerry, electrician, of Erwin, described a series 
of tests made on spinning as related to power. In gen- 
eral, where individual drives are employed, power con- 
sumption of two motors driving identical frames is mea- 
sured and compared. For testing frames, the procedure 
is to disconnect the rail, doff the frame, and measure the 
power required to operate the cylinder and _ spindles. 
Then bobbins are put on and the ends put up. Power 
consumption of the frame in regular operation is mea- 
sured at the end of every hour for 74 hr., and the results 
averaged. On filling, the test is run only 24 hr. Note is 
made of the temperature and humidity. There appears 
to be no relation between the two, but there does seem 
to be a relation of some sort between humidity and fric- 
tion. Ojl with too great a viscosity causes an excessive 
friction load, particularly on winders. 


Loom Stoppage Tests 


Weaving. W.H. Miley, Jr., Erwin Mill No. 2, went 
into considerable detail to describe tests made on loom 
stoppage at his plant. 

In general, the procedure is to delegate a competent 
man to work with a weaver; and, together, they try to 
determine the cause of each stoppage. This man carries 
a card with him on which he checks the causes. It is 
advisable to run. the tests on the same style of goods in 
order to have a comparison which will hold over a period 
of years. 

Consensus was that it is almost impossible to secure 
accurate testing without a technically trained man unless 
the superintendent or overseers stay right with it. Rec- 
ords should be made in detail and kept permanently. The 
Arkwrights came in for a word of praise as having done 
innumerable good jobs in the testing field. 
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New Réles for Old Kiber. 


Many profitable markets added to textile outlets for 1936 


RIGINAL thinking and the plain horse-sense of 

good salesmanship have combined to make the 

always vital issue of market expansion especially 
significant in the textile picture for 1936. Spurred on 
hy competition both from within their own ranks and 
from non-textile industries, and stimulated by the im 
proved business outlook, textile manufacturers are push 
ing their products forward in a variety of new fields. 

It is notable in this regard that manufacturers are less 
inclined to create bizarre new products whose only pos- 
sible outlet is in the limited novelty field, and instead tend 
more toward evolving new and_ profitable merchandise 


ut of established styles. 
+] 


Two outstanding examples of 
us movement are: First, the light-weight woven wool 
shirting for men, a sensational new use of 1932, 


rives us its logical successor, the two-piece underwear 


now 


and, second, the 

‘nitted polo shirt, a nation-wide success of 1934-1935, 

seems to be developing into a standard business shirt. 
Wherever we turn, in all departments, there is evident 


suit for men, made of the same fabric: 


an impatience with the status quo of sales outlets, mak 
ing for expansion of markets. 

Cotton: 
regards market development. 


Cotton continues in a foremost 
Through the 


weavers, and knitters, 


position als 

combined 
efforts of varn spinners, numer 
ous Important new products—both consumer and indus 
trial—have been perfected. In 
much striking progress, notably in improved styling of 
dress goods for women, and in the advent of slacks for 


weaving we have had 


men. In knitting, starting with the cotton string vogue 
in outerwear and including all three knit goods branches, 
the picture is equally impressive. Developments in chem 
ical processing have helped mechanical developments in 
In truth, the vegetable 
intensifving the rebellion started 
vears ago against its old Cinderella role of low-priced, 
utilitarian textile; 
approval which has greatly widened its markets. 

Wool: Wool, too, refuses to stay put within the boun 
pl The old : 


opening new doors to cotton, 
fiber is simply some 


it basks in the sunshine of a fashion 


daries of its accepted cliche. restrictions of 





1. Once they were flour-bags! Conversion 
of osnaburgs into smart fashion fabric 
is 1936 sensation. Pacific. 


challenged by 
broidered sheets. 
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2. Decorative supremacy of the bedspread 
these 
Pepperell. 


3. Wool underwear returning! Sheer woven 
shirting now used for shirts and shorts. 
Botany. 


printed and em- 
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4. Chic and dignity distinguish this knitted 


cotton string bathing-suit. Lily Mills. knee-warmers. 

5. Increased absorbency claimed by use of 7. In 
DuPont spun rayon in _liinen-cotton slipper attached, 
towels. Martex. wear. 


6. Outdoor sitting in cold weather made 8. Distinctive 


Notable 


fabric for 


season and style are rapidly being overthrown. 


developments include the sheer-weight dress 


formal evening gowns and other lightweight fabrics 
heing promoted so successfully for midsummer sports 
weal New markets in styling have emphasized wool’s 


1936 importance in automobile blankets, neckwear, wool 
lace apparel, and many other lines. 

Silk: Silk’s expansion ettort 
largely on development of construction and printing of 
Accomplishment in that direction 
trend of silk 
oinghams. 
Progress in construction has been distinctive, stimulated 


market has centered 


, 
woven apparel fabrics. 


en tenon notahie.ove a Ba eae 
nas peen notable even unique, as 1n the 
emulate the designs of cotton 


finishers to 


by the protection offered original designs, and has helped 


We must 


promising new markets opened to silk 


to make new triends for the “queen of fibers.” 


not ignore th 
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comfortable by these fast-selling knitted 
Winship Boit. 


Introducing the sock shoe, stocking and 
for sports and other 
Sock—Burson; shoe—Mackay. 


styling 





popular-priced knitted cotton apparel. 


Federal Knitting. 

9. Keeping feet warm is only one of many 
uses for the new knitted soles. Natl. 
Assn. Hosiery Mfrs. 

10. What the well-dressed man will wear— 


builds knitted cotton string gloves. Meyers. 


volume _ in 


through the development of various special processes. 

Rayon: Aiter years of relentless market expansion 
which brought rayon into just about everything short 
of pianos or punching-bags, it would seem that not many 
helds remained to be conquered. Indeed, while the in 
dustry continues to develop new markets, notably men’s 
summer suitings of staple, and the increasingly popular 
vet, by and large, the emphasis is more 
toward strengthening the yarn’s position in its estab 
lished markets. Often this strengthening has_ been 
effected by striking new fabric developments which help 
to quicken consumer acceptance of the synthetic textile. 

Knit Goods: Any review of the textile market ex 
pansion which did not take cognizance of the knitting 
machine this vear would be like “Hamlet” with the prince 
left out. The success achieved by knitters in all three 


“wooly” rayons 
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11. Styles of 19th century influence new a3. 


Wool plays ball—Ball for the game of 15. 





Polo shirts have tails. Cuff sleeves also 


embroidered cotton cushions. Clarence Badminton (in foreground) with ball for accentuate trend to emulate the stand- 
Whitman. indoor golf. ard shirt. Klein. 

12. Honeycomb construction has’ various 14. Cotton lace on processed composition 16. Sheer wool favored for formal evening 
adaptations, as in this cotton  table- base is ideal for the new lampshades. wear by Virginia Verrill, Columbia 
cover. Bliss Fabyan. Cotton Textile Institute. Broadcasting star. Botany. 

lines—hosiery, underwear, and outerwear—in widening rially widened textile markets during 1935, and indica 


the product range of their machines, is an outstanding 
aspect of our picture. Space will not permit detailed 
listing of the wide range of new products which, devel 
opments have shown, can be profitably and successfully 
manufactured on the knitting machine. The knitter has 
proved himself exceptionally wide-awake in finding new 
uses for his equipment. 
ine in hosiery (i 


Such phases as the new anklet 
(it promises further abbreviations for 
1936) and the modified gym shorts in underwear, are 
nothing more than a preface to the extensive range of 
new products which the knitted outerwear mills have 
idded. There is no longer any question that today the 
knitted outerwear branch is among the leaders in textile 
market expansion. 

Processing: The chemist’s achievements have mate 
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1936 


With the processes adding subtle beauties and services to 


tions are he will occupy a yet more vital role in 
textile products, the identity of the merchandise in many 
cases is so changed as to open for the products a much 


We have but to 


mention such processes as tarnish-proofing, crush-proof 


wider range of new sales possibilities. 
ing, etc., to indicate at once the rapidly increasing signifi 
Phe contribu 
tion of the textile chemist carries through all fibers and 


cance of processing to market expansion. 


all types of textiles, serving 1n many cases to fit them for 
novel applications and services. 

Industrial: Equally important to market expansion 
in the consumer field is the work being done toward 
widening textile uses in industry. In factory apparel, 
machine coverings, in the newer fields of air-conditioning 
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Wallcoverings: Below, woven slit cellulose 
and cotton yarn, paper-backed; 
gold-colored cotton drill 
Revolite. Thibaut. 


above, 
processed by 


Waterproofed 
container. 


. Silk adds 


silk 


utility 


other industrial 
stiles are making rapid progress. 
is being watched closel 
Ss pemMe WalChecd Closely 


and ino many 


The cotton 
>and plans are 
the base for paving 


ise cotton as part ot 


helds. likewise we 


find cotton nearing 
of official acceptance as a substitute for silk in 
already has proved 1 
Indeed, the 


an industrial 


PS also It 


its commercial 


picture reverses itself 
sudden 
of osna 


] 
t the 
still Li1€ 


TO enyON 


fabric wins 


ice . ] c 7 
apparel field: the success 


ageing fabric, hat regard 1s 
the trade; osnaburg sportswear promises 


g 
able popularity in 1936 


new uses, while 1 the mer 


prospects tor textile have a sig 


= 
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For golf (or what have you!) in the rain. 


Haas-Jordan. 
to beauty in 


wind-jammer of waterproof fabric. 


International Silk Guild. 

. Cotton-backed ‘“‘Texalox’”’ is new  sub- 
stitute for sandpaper as_ drawing-roll 
covering on looms. Carborundum. 


over-suit, with bag 


Dri-Tex 


nificance beyond their immediate salability. It should be 


kept in mind that most of these developments were them 


selves 


outgrowths of innovations of preceding seasons. 
By the same token we may expect them to pave the way 
for further developments in similar or related directions. 
What further developments are we to look for?  De- 
tailed prediction would be reckless, yet certain directions 
themselves, 
along the 
PTOWINE 


suggest as, for instance, the possibilities 
trend toward knitted business-shirts, and the 
interest in lightweight 


underwear and_ possible 


woven-wool for men’s 
extension to other wardrobe 
\ll kinds of new outlets may lie in waiting. The 


main point is that the manufacturer should carefully con 
sider the markets he has just entered in the light of pos- 


items. 


sibilities for further expansion in ensuing seasons. 
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FASTMAN ACETATE 


SUPPLE CREPE SATINS of Eastman acetate in novel rib weaves with rayon ratiné are among 
the many Eastman fabric designs which have been selected by leading 
mills for volume production this season. Consult the Eastman fabric de- 
velopment service now for authoritative suggestions on coming style trends. 


A. M. TENNEY ASSOCIATES, 171 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK CITY. SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
FOR TENNESSEE EASTMAN CORPORATION, SUBSIDIARY OF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY. 











or 
A BETTER START-UP ON COLD MONDAY MORNINGS 


That’s the experience of mills operating on the new Extra Cushion cot, 


9 


= 


made by Armstrons 


a 


VG 


Lert—BLOCK TYPE COT. 
Press hard and notice the 
cushion of this ty pe cot. 


EXTRA CUSHION 


( OT Feel the gre ater re silt mney 


and comeback even when cold 


Lert BLOCK 
TYPE COT. 


Notice amount of 


groor ing from op 


eration 








EXTRA 





CUSHION COT, 


y ; 
density 





more adni- 





s exclusive TUBULAR process. 


HIS fall and winter, mill men are discover- 

ing another important advantage of the new 
Armstrong’s Extra Cushion Seamless Cork Cots. 
“T’ve been noticing,’ many a spinning overseer is 
saying, “what a big help these new cots are at 
start-up time Monday mornings.” 

And they’re right! These new extra cushion 
cots do start up better! Thanks to the special 
tubular process of cot manufacture developed by 
Armstrong, there is built right into these cots 
greater cushion and toughness plus a greater 
degree of uniformity from end to end. 

The increased resiliency means quicker re- 
sponse to roller weights under all temperatures 
and atmospheric conditions. And because of 
their uniform density, these cots wear more 
evenly, with less grooving out under the traverse 
motion. Together, these vital improvements 
insure better alignment and full length contact 
with the bottom steel rolls at all times. 

In addition, the more thorough baking afforded 
by the tubular method of manufacture gives 
added strength to these cots ... a guarantee of 
long and efficient service. 

Today, send for complete details about Arm- 
strong’s Extra Cushion Seamless Cork Cots. Get 
the facts about the other big advantages—such 
as, easier handling in making frequent changes of 
numbers, more satisfactory work even on old 
frames, less end breakage, and a stronger, more 
uniform yarn. Write Armstrong Cork 
Products Company, Textile Division, 924 





Arch Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


ARMSTRONG’S it SEAMLESS CORK COTS 


FOR SPINNING AND CARD ROOM ROLLS 
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Men want socks that will go places and 
get back with the same trim appearance they 
had when they started. They will buy socks 
that are ready for wear after each launder- 
ing, with no darning needed. They will keep 
on buying socks that give this service and, 


in addition, are comfortable and absorbent. 


Men like to”buy socks made of Dixie durene. 
Fhis yarfl helps knitters make trim appear- 
ing sogks becauSe it has elasticity that keeps 
them# ankle-snug through hard wear. Dixie 
dufene’s natural fibre strength, increased with 


DIXIE DURENE 
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Product of Controlled Manufacture 





controlled processing, helps take care of the 
darning problem. 


Men’s sock comfort depends on softness and 
ability to absorb. Dixie durene’s air drying 
and control mercerizing directly create a soft 
yarn with extraordinary absorbing power, and 


that means real sock-comfort. 


Several mills are “going places”, marketwise, 
with men’s Dixie durene socks. Dixie’s rep- 
resentative will gladly get you samples that 
will demonstrate the possibilities for you in 


this control-manufactured yarn 
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rN CNL) multi-filament yarn manufacturers use aay 
Winders because they know that winding Universal Cones pre- 
serves and protects the original quality of the yarn. In the largest 


plants and many of the others, every cone wound is a Universal 


Cone. Throughout the world more than 90% of the rayon put up 


on cones is wound on Leesona Winders. 


Uae 
CONES 


of rayon and 


multi-filament yarns 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK - PROVIDENCE - SPRINGFIELD - UTICA - PHILADELPHIA - CHARLOTTE 





- ATLANTA 
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Each has 





OU ARTER of 


by hook or by crook, could keep a plant running 


a century ago any engineer who, 

was never afraid of being out of a job. Equipment 
was less dependable, and it took a real engineer to keep 
a power plant in continuous operation. 
extensively 


Power was less 
fuel was cheap, and the cost of power 
represented a smaller portion of the total expense. Eff- 
ciency and economy were not important. As the use of 
power extended, the price of fuel advanced, and competi- 
tion became keener, the question of efficiency assumed 
greater importance. Over a period of years more effi- 
cient operating methods have been developed; but the 
textile industry, on the whole, has been comparatively 
slow in adopting them. In fact, it has been estimated, 
that in many textile mills there is a possibility of reduc- 
ing power costs by 50% 

Consider the boiler, for instance. ‘There are 
which are being operated at close to 90% efficiency. 
However, the boiler efficiency of the average plant is be- 
lieved to be no better than 50% or 60%, and, in some 
as low as 30%. It must not be concluded that 
these efficiencies are inherent with the make of boiler and 
auxiliary equipment. Practically any boiler can be 
ated with an efficiency of 70% ; and it can be stated that 
if the efficiency is less than 70%, there is a preventable loss 
which can be eliminated through the application of known 
and tried principles. 


used, 


boilers 


cases, 


oper- 


Two Distinct Departments 


There are two distinct departments 0 
eineering. 


f power-plant en- 
One is operation, and the other is efficiency. 
\nd it is unusual to find a man who 1s versatile enough to 
be both the operating engineer and the efficiency engineer. 
The operating engineer is a practical man. Pe issibly he 

started as a coal passer; possibly as an oiler. In either 
event the power plant was his school. He is handy with 
tools and knows how to handle men. 

On the other hand, the efficiency engineer usually 
is more theoretical. He works with figures and formulas 
instead of tools. He must have a knowledge of combus- 
tion principles, and of physics, chemistry, mathematics, 
electricity, and thermodynamics. 

The efficiency engineer may be unable to start up a plant, 
the operation of which has been interrupted by some emer- 
gency. The operating engineer may be no more capable 
of effecting economies in a plant which is running at a low 
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erating and Efficiency 


a definite place 


in running the power plant 


By N. T. Pef 


Consulting Engineer 


‘ ( hicago 





efficiency. The usual practice followed by most. public 
utility concerns and by some manufacturing establishments 
is to have an efficiency department a separate unit as dis- 
tinguished from the operating crew. This department may 
consist of a single man or of a group of men, depending on 
the size of the power plant. As a rule, this department is 
independent of the chief engineer and is responsible to the 
same higher executive to whom the chief engineer is an- 
swerable. In exceptional cases the efficiency department 
may be under the operating engineer, or vice versa, depend- 
ing upon the caliber of the two men. 


Questions to Decide 


Such questions as what fuel to buy, the exact method of 
burning it, and the drafts to maintain in the boiler furnace 
are decided by the efficiency department. This informa- 
tion is communicated to the chief engineer for his guidance 
in the actual operation of the plant. Some of the other 
more important questions which must be answered by the 
efficiency department are ratings at which boilers must be 
operated, temperatures and pressures to be maintained, 
and hours during which various pieces of equipment are to 
be in service and the load that they are to carry. One of 
the most important functions of the efficiency department 
is to run tests to determine the highest percentage of 
efficiency at which the different machines can be operated 
and to institute control methods to make certain that this 
degree of efficiency is maintained. 

Since an efficiency department is an item of 
care must be taken that the cost is not greater than the 
saving it is making. It is not difficult to approximate 
the saving in the power cost which can be credited to 
the efficiency department, and this must be balanced 
against the expense of maintaining it. For estimating 
purposes, one can assume that if 10% of the power cost 
is much greater than the expense of the efficiency de- 
partment, this department is amply justified and will 
more than pay its way. 


expense, 


If conditions in a small power plant do rot warrant 
an efficiency department, with the help a consulting 
engineer, will make periodical tests and surveys, 
the efficiency work can be carried on by the operating 
engineer. In fact, some organizations make it 
to have a periodic survey of the power 
by an outside specialist, 
ment is maintained. 


who 


a practice 
plant conducted 
even when an efficiency depart- 
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THIS DEPARTMENT 


offers practical material for the use 
of overseers in meeting the daily 
problems of their jobs. It includes 
valuable suggestions on industrial re- 
lations in the handling of which both 
the overseer and the superintendent 
are involved. Under the heading 
“Kinks” appear short cuts in mill 
technique which have already solved 
problems in at least one mill and may 
help in yours. The central panel 
features material from a mill super- 
intendent’s diary which offers prac- 
tical hints on various matters taken 
from actual mull experience. We 
solicit your contribution to this de- 
pariment—see panel on opposite page 
for details. 


- 


Quality Control 


Editor, Overseers’ Corner: 

In these days of keen competition, 
quality should come before anything 
else. Mills that have a quality-control 
department secure the most orders and 
run the steadiest. Such a department, 
headed by a man who understands every 
process in the mill, can eliminate sec- 
onds almost entirely. This man should 
know the different grades of cotton, 
mixing, carding, spinning, twisting, 
spooling, beaming, slashing, drawing-in, 
weaving, designing, and dyeing and 
finishing. 

The quality-control department should 
make daily sizing tests on all ribbon-lap 
machines, drawing frames, fly frames, 
and spinning frames. If the roving or 
varn does not meet the required stand- 
ard, the head of the quality-control 
department should take the matter up 
with the overseer and see that the con- 
dition is corrected at once. The same 
procedure should take place if the yarn 
is not up to the breaking-strength stand- 
ard, or is uneven or neppy. 

A drive on slubs should be made at 
all times. The spinners should be taught 
to pick out bobbins with slubs. These 
bobbins should be given to the quality- 
control department. which will turn 
them over to the overseer of carding, 
so that he, in turn, may show them to 
his workers. All complaints should be 
made to the quality-control department, 
and the head should be capable of 
straightening out the faults. 

The quality-control department should 
be held responsible for every warp 
started up in the weave room. Every 
warp should be inspected by a man who 
understands weaving and designing, and 
he should check for wrong draws, cor- 
rect weave, proper filling, pick width, 
etc. While he is at the loom, he should 
also inspect the mechanical parts, such 
as take-up motion, filling tension, etc. 

The quality-control department should 
have one inspector for every 250 looms. 
This man should go from loom to loom, 
inspecting for skips, tight selvages, 
wrong draws in reed and harnesses, etc. 
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From a Superintendent’s Diary— 


AN OPPORTUNITY 


(Based on actual mill notes) 


», VERYONE knows that some of the larger mills have done a 
good job in giving their workers an opportunity to learn the 
details of textile production so the workers will be better prepared 
for advancement. Sometimes the mill runs the school and some- 
times the mill cooperates with a nearby trade school in giving 
courses that will help workers to advance to the position of second- 
hand and overseer, and helps the overseers themselves go forward. 
We all want to feel that the concern we are working for has an 
interest in our getting ahead in life, and all this is fine stuff; but 
the medium- and small-sized mills think that it is not for them. 
This mill is not large enough to set up any elaborate system of 
helping the workers in their technical education, and we are far 
from any textile school, so I guess our situation is typical of a 
great many mills; but I think we have accomplished something. 
Some time ago the subject came up at one of our overseers’ meet- 
ings and, after considerable discussion, it turned out that we could 
do something in a modest way toward assisting our workers and 
overseers to prepare for advancement. 
Our plan is simple and informal, as befits a plant of this size. 
Naturally it takes some of my time and some of the time of my 


& 


He should be held responsible for all 
defects made after the warp is started up. 

A quality-control department  pro- 
motes friendship among the overseers 
and shoulders a good deal of their 
troubles. RS: 3. 

[Other overseers who agree or dis- 
agree with R. S. J. in his comments on 
the benefits of a quality-control depart- 
ment are invited to submit their views. 
Acceptable contributions will be paid for 
on the usual basis.—Editor.] 


a 
Telling the Super 


Editor, Overseers’ Corner: 

The super gets some things off his 
chest that he should feel better for, but 
there is one thing he has spit out that 
he should have kept down in his chest. 

I quite agree with him in the case of 
overseers being in the mechanical de- 
partment and concerning fire protection, 
both points being well worthy of notice 
and mention, but I beg to differ strenu- 
ously with his views about being in- 
formed by the overseer of one depart- 
ment of something wrong with the work 
of some preceding department. No 
doubt the complaint was made _ with 
every good intention and for the mutual 
benefit of all concerned, including the 
super himself. Such would be the case 
with an overseer who wished to bring 








SS 


the super’s notice to something very 
wrong in the quietest and most inoffen- 
sive way possible, without causing any 
friction or bearing any malice. 
Personally, I would much rather have 
something wrong in my department 
brought to my attention privately rather 
than publicly, and, if I were a super of 
a large concern with many overseers, I 
would prefer any of my men calling my 
attention at once to something wrong 
without waiting for the overseers’ meet- 
ing. At the meeting, one man might 
injure another man’s feelings before the 
whole staff, causing a nasty atmosphere 
and more “irritations under the skin.” 
A. COoopPER. 


Editor, Overseers’ Corner: 

The contribution in the October issue, 
“The Super Gets a Load Off His 
Chest,” substantiates my belief that the 
textile industry pathetically lacks big 
men in its key positions. The whole 
article reflects the weakness of the writer, 
particularly where he says “things are 
going to be organized properly in the 
future if I have anything to say about 
it.” Who else would be expected to 
have anything to say about it? 

A successful superintendent seldom 
has the peeves and he is smart enough 
either to hide or to overcome them be- 
fore any one knows about them. The 
problems the super mentions could have 
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FOR ADVANCEMENT 
By John Williams 


assistant, of the overseers, and of the workers; but if even a few 
are helped along, and if we create the feeling that the management 
has a real interest in its subordinate officials and workers, it is 


certainly worth some etfort. 


Here is how we operate: 


It was evident, for example, that a number of overseers and 
workers wanted to know something about designing, so my assis- 
tant got together enough material to give a series of talks on the 


general subject. 


He talked mill-man’s talk. 


We charged each 


member of the class a nominal sum and distributed stenographic 


copies. 


For those interested enough after such a survey of the 


fundamentals to go on with the study, my assistant picks out 


books for them to read and helps along. 


I gave some talks on 


management problems for those overseers who were interested, 
and then we helped the boss carder get together material on his 
department that would be instructive to his workers and to other 


overseers. 
to time. 


We will continue with other departments from time 
There is nothing set about the schedule, no one feels 


under any obligation to attend the weekly sessions of an hour or 
so, and we can drop the whole thing if interest lags. We have ac- 
complished something in fitting a fine idea to the needs of smaller 


mills. 





been solved by a first-class office boy, 

leaving the superintendent free to tackle 

the more vital details. ay M0, 
* 


The Smoking Business 


Editor, Overseers’ Corner: 

The writer has been in the mill for quite 
i number of years and he has had experi- 
ence with four companies with regard to 
smoking on mill property and/or smoking 
during working hours. All the companies 
had the same rule, namely, “No Smoking.” 
It is a good rule for several reasons. First, 
smoking is not compatible with efficiency. 
Who has not tried to drive a nail or tie a 
knot with a _ cigarette in his mouth? 
“Smoke Gets in Your Eyes” and it takes 
twice as long. Second, there is a per- 
petual fire hazard in any mill where smok- 
ing is allowed. 

Mr. Waldo makes several statements 
that the writer would like to criticise in a 
friendly way: 

In his second paragraph, he seems to take 
it for granted that the smoke-hungry 
worker is going to some hide-away, rules 
or no rules. That is bad. But suppose the 
worker goes to the wash-room and finds 
Tom, Dick, and Harry also all set for a 
juiet smoke? They start a gab-fest that 
prolongs a two-minute smoke into a half- 
hour recess. 

I would also like to take issue with Mr. 
Waldo’s suggestion that the overseer watch 
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the machines for an operative suffering for 
a few milligrams of nicotine. In a large 
department, this would mean a full-time 
job for the boss. 

There is no reason why operatives can- 
not abide by the no-smoking rule. In the 
writer’s experience, the easiest way to en- 
force the rule is to give the first offender 
a few days’ rest the first time he is caught 
at it. The effect on the rest of the crew is 
salutary, to say the least. R. W. P. 


KINKS 


Impartial Records 
Check Errors 


It is natural for anyone to cover up 
his mistakes in judgment and his waste 
of labor or materials, or to “pass the 
buck” to his predecessors or successors 
in the production line. Such an oppor- 
tunity exits, for example, in print works, 
where the color shop prepares the pastes 
for printing, delivers them to the print- 
ing room, and receives back the unused 
surplus to be stored or mixed for future 
use. Two departments are thus involved 
constantly in the handling and _ inter- 
change of costly dyestuffs. 

Even ordinary good management dic- 
tates that accurate records be kept of 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


to the “Overseers’ Corner” will be 
paid for without regard to length. 
We will be glad to use letters dis- 
cussing the super’s diary or any other 
pertinent matter whether of mechan- 
ical, managerial or just plain human 
interest. Those who contribute kinks 
will be paid additional for an appro- 
priate sketch to illustrate their device. 
It is not necessary to submit finished 
drawings. If these pages interest 
you—contribute something to them 
to interest others. Address Editor, 
Overseers’ Corner, Textile World, 
330 West 42d St., New York, N. Y. 
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receipts, uses, and waste of these mate- 
rials; but in a like this accurate 
records are possible only when they are 
kept by an impartial weigher, respon- 
sible only to the superintendent or the 
main office. Otherwise, mistakes and 
waste will be covered up and the true 
facts cannot be known. 

If pastes spoil and have to be thrown 
away, impartial records will show it. If 
high-priced dyes have to be used up as 
dark, cheap shades because of some mis- 
take, the fact, at least, should be known. 
If excessive quantities of pastes are used 
for the pattern printed, the proper de- 
partment should be charged. When such 
situations show up they should be scru- 
tinized and questions asked. 

MrLes SAMPSON. 


Case 


Finishing Circular 


Knit Goods 


At times trouble is experienced be- 
cause of rayon circular-knit fabric not 
holding its shape after being dried and 
calendered. Many textile specialty houses 
have for sale a dyebath assistant of the 
fatty-alcohol type that will remedy this 
trouble, even after repeated washings. 


It is sufficient to add to the dyebath 2 
lb. or more of this material for every 
100 lb. of fabric. The assistant may 


also be used as a finish in the final rinse. 
The final bath should be kept between 
90° and 100° F. Although imparting a 
firmness to the fabric, this treatment 
gives a soft hand as well 


EK. S. DUNLAP. 


Checking Rayon Weaving 


When rayon cloth is being woven, it 
pays to take off and dye the first one- 
quarter yard woven from a new warp. 
The cloth can then be inspected for 
wrong denier yarns, mixed rayons, etc. 
It is surprising what shows up after 
dyeing. Even where the mill does not 
have its own finishing plant, a home- 
made method of dyeing these small 
pieces of cloth can be devised that will 
prove helpful in preventing seconds. 

R. S. 
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Stretch in Slashing 
Rayon Crepe Warps 


Technical Editor: 

In the article entitled ‘‘Warp 
Preparation and Weaving Important,” 
in the September issue of the TEXTILE 
Wor Lp, I note the following sentence: 


“A stretch of 3 to 4% for acetates 
and about 10% for viscose rayons 
will give the best results and the 
most crepe, according to recent ex- 
periments.’ The 10% stretch on 


seems to me to be a 
should think that 
near to dye 


slashing warps 
little excessive. I 
you would be very 
streaks. Is the 10% stretch con- 
sidered to be correct by the writer, 
or is it an error in printing? (8291) 


The author of the statement referred to 
above replies as follows: 

“IT will have to stick by my guns when I 
say that experiments showed 10% stretch 
in slashing rayon gave the best crepe re- 
sults. Possibly your writer had in mind flat 
goods in which streaks are more likely than 
in crepes. The recommendation of 10% 
stretch is based on both actual mill runs and 
experiments by one of the larger rayon pro- 
ducers. I realize that general opinion is 
around 7% for rayon warps, and this is a 
safe figure for general use. Rayon from 
certain producers is not as well adapted 
for warps as is that from others. I have in 
mind in particular one well-known company 
which produces admirable yarn for knitting, 
but when used for warps, this yarn streaks 
upon the slightest provocation. 

“The 10% figure, of course, does not 
apply to very fine rayons, but to 150- and 
100-denier yarns which are most commonly 
used in warps for rayon crepes. 

“If you will inform your correspondent 
that the figure stated was meant to apply 
to crepage, and also that I had in mind only 
the ravons better adapted for warps; I am 
sure he will find no fault. He might also 
be interested in knowing that some mills I 
have seen are somehow getting by with a 
great deal more stretch than 10%, but they 
are treading on dangerous ground.” 


Streaks in Glove Fabric 


Technical Editor: 

I have before me the July issue of 
TEXTILE WoRLD. In your Questions 
and Answers Department I notice 
that I have the same trouble as men- 


tioned in inquiry 8174. Inclosed you 
will find a dyed and an undyed 
sample of cloth from the same piece 
You will notice the streaks in the 
dyed cloth and also the oil streaks 
in the unfinished cloth. I am using 


4-turn duPont 

first-grade on a 
latch-needle ma- 
chine, I have checked the 
stitch, as you will notice on. the 
natural cloth, and find the stitch even 
and everything in perfect order. Can 
vou tell me if the fault is in the dye- 
ing or is it that the cloth was not 
boiled-off enough, thereby not tak- 
all the oil out of the cloth? In 
same piece of cloth I noticed 
the streaks become heavy, then light, 
for a few yards are completely gone, 
and then show up again. Kindly tell 
me where the fault lies and what I 
can do to overcome the trouble. 
(S286) 


200-denier, 35-filament, 
low luster rayon, 
22-cut, Brinton, 

no tension. 


ing 
ing 


this 


It is our opinion that the streaks are due 
to uneven yarn or to faulty adjustment of 
the needles, jacks, etc., and not to faulty 
dyeing. The undyed sample was scoured at 
a boil with 3% trisodium phosphate, 4% of 


100 


(2474) 


QUESTIONS 





soap, and 4% of a penetrant; rinsed; and 
dyed in a dark shade. This treatment should 
have removed all winding oil or other for- 
eign material, which might interfere with 
dyeing. However, streaks were very appa- 
rent after the sample was dyed and dried. 
We advise you first to examine the knitting 
machine to see if some of the needles are 
not closer together than others. If a check- 
up of the machine does not disclose the 
cause of the trouble, the yarn should next 
be tested for any irregularities. 


Sleazy Welt on 
Full-Fashioned Hose 


Technical Editor: 

I am inclosing a two-thread, 
silk, full-fashioned stocking that 
a sleazy welt The stocking 
boiled off with one of the 
grades of boil-off oil at pH 
(which dropped to 9.6) for 30 
with 25 lb. of similar goods, 
to a dye net 21x30 in. The 
was done in a separate salt bath in 
10 min. with no additions of color 
This trouble occurs only in the welt, 
regardless of the amount of finishing 
compounds used. Kindly advise what 
caused the sleaziness. (8256) 


all- 
has 
was 
better 

10.2 
min., 
2 doz. 
dyeing 


We are of the opinion that the trouble 
can be traced back to the knitting and is 
due to improperly conditioned silk. If the 
silk cone of welt yarn had been dipped in 
a bucket of water at the time this sleazy 
fabric was being knit, the strawberry 
stitches would not have formed. Silk of 
this character may be corrected by placing 
it in a conditioning room for a period of 
6 to 24 hours where the air is conditioned 
to carry 100% moisture. If the silk is 
being run under a glass rod in a moistening 
trough, it should have a softer soaking 
treatment to cause it to pick up more mois- 
ture in passing through the water. The 
mere fact that the same head knits the two- 
thread boot below the welt without sleaze 
would lead one to believe the trouble is not 
in the head, but rather in the silk. Of course, 
too much lost motion in the sinkers between 
the slur cock and folding bar will tend to 
produce this effect, and correct adjustment 
on the machine should be made. 

Certain types of boil-off oils and methods 
of application will improve the appearance 
of fabrics of this character. However, we 
have neven seen an oil that would produce 
this effect, and feel certain that it is a knit- 
ting problem and not a finishing problem 


Throwing Spun Silk 
Into Crepe 


Technical Editor: 

I understand that some vears ago 
a number of throwing mills used to 
throw schappe or spun silk into crepe. 
I shall appreciate it if you will give 
me the soaking formulas used. (8281) 


We have made various inquiries into the 





AND ANSWERS 


use of schappe and spun silk for making 
crepe yarn and cannot locate a great dea! 
of information on this subject. If a satis- 
factory crepe cannot be made by highly 
twisting this yarn, we suggest that you try 
a method somewhat similar to that used in 
throwing rayon crepe; that is, for every 
100 lb. of schappe or spun silk, use a soaking 
bath composed of 65 gal. of water charged 
with about 15 lb. of a sulphonated coconut oil 
and about 6 lb. of a high-grade gelatin. 
Make up the soaking bath by first soaking 
the gelatin in cold water for 20 to 30 min. 
and heat to 165 deg. F. When the gelatin 
is completely dissolved, stir in the oil, and 
add to the main soaking bath. The sil 

should be soaked in this solution for 20 tc 
30 min., extracted, hung up to dry, and 
thrown in the usual manner. 

In our opinion schappe or spun silk han- 
dled in this manner would not produce a 
very good pebble. However, the schappe 
or spun silk could be used as a warp yarn 
and regular crepe filling used as the filling 
if it is desired to have a combination of 
schappe or spun silk with regular filature 
silk. 


Wool Roping Defects 


Technical Editor: 

We are inclosing six samples of 
woolen manipulated roving (A, B, C, 
D, E, F) as it came from the cards. 
You will note the roping is uneven 
and contains quite a number of slubs 
We have had considerable trouble 
with these imperfections and we 
should like to have your opinion as 
to what would be likely to cause 
them and the best thing to prevent 
them. 

The weights of 49-yvd. skeins of rov- 
ing for the samples are as follows 
(note that we use the cut system): 
Sample 19 Yd. Weighs Yarn Cut 
of Roping in Grains to be Spun 

1 


A 145 0 

B 170 8 

“ty 170 8 

D 190 73 

E 190 Tk 

F 190 73 

Do you think the weights are too 
heavy or too light for the different 


types of stock? 

We are also sending a 
our X stock as it comes from the 
pickers, ready for the cards. Can 
you, by examining the stock, tell us 


sample of 


what weight roving you think we 
should run it on the cards to best 
spin it into 74-cut yarn? (8267) 


Card weights on the samples of roping 
submitted are approximately correct for 
such stock and yarn size required. If trouble 
on draw during spinning is experienced, the 
ropings might be lightened to the following 
weights : 

\—140 grains for 50 yd. skein 
D—185 grains for 50 yd. skein 
E—185 grains for 50 yd. skein 
F—185 grains for 50 yd. skein 

We realize that the samples submitted 
are aged and that the oil has dried out. It 
is possible, however, that a test run with a 
trifle more good wool oil on the stock weuld 
assist in holding the stock on card and aid 
materially in the spinning. 

It is extremely difficult to name the cause 
of slubs present in the roping without inspec- 
tion of the machines. Such stock is difficult 
to card and many factors must be consid 
ered, the most prominent of which are the 
following: (1) Dirty cards. Analysis 
some slubs indicates they are composed ot 
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fly. Worker and stripper pulleys and 
gudgeons should be cleaned periodically. 
(2) Incorrect fancy adjustment, causing 
rolling, fly, and wind rolls, particularly if 
stock is too dry. (3) Need of stripping out 
stock. When cylinder is filled, any incorrect 
settings of fancy become more pronounced 
in effect. 

Picked stock “X” again feels too dry 
(possibly due to age). The handle would 
indicate it would not stand much draw in 
spinning. Approximately 185 grains per 50 
vd., as in roping D, E, and F, should be cor- 
rect for the cards. 


Rayon Crepe Wavy 


Technical Editor: 
We are mailing to you under sepa- 


rate cover a small piece of navy- 
blue cloth which shows a distinct 
waviness. The construction of this 
cloth is as follows: 434 in. in the 
reed; 115 sley to 50 picks; filling, 
150-denier, 54 turns rayon crepe; 


warp, 120-denier dull Acele. | / 
You will note that the waviness is 


more pronounced when the cloth is 
held at right angles to the light. We 
have been trying for some time to 


eliminate this fault, and we are con- 
fident that it is some defect of the 
loom, since the same filling is used 
in our automatic Crompton & 
Knowles looms and we do not have 
this trouble at all. We are also sure 
that it is not the friction let-off that 
is causing this waviness in the cloth. 
Please give us a report of your find- 
ings as soon as you have an oppor- 
tunity to investigate this matter. 
(8268) 


We believe your looms are at fault and 
suggest you check the following matters 
particularly: High spots on the sand drum 
will cause this type of defect, as will also 
loose drum flanges. The drum does not 
have to be torn apart for inspection of the 
flanges, as moving the drum when it is 
tree will disclose this trouble. There appears 
to be something slipping in your take-up 
motion. 

Sometimes waviness is caused by the lay 
or batton hitting the harness while the loom 
is in motion. It might hit only occasion- 
ally; but when it does, it pulls the cloth. 
This trouble is not easily seen when rayons 
are woven. If numerous ends have been en- 
tered wrongly, this trouble may develop, 
especially if the heddles are of the flat-eye 
type. 


Mildew on Hosiery 


Technical Editor: 

I have before me your reply to my 
inquiry in reference to the irregular 
stripping which ran through a pair 
of stockings which we sent you. This, 
I believe, was question No. 8246 
[published in October issue]. The 
answer indicated that the streaking 
probably was due to a dye, rather 
than to either mildew or oil. This 
also was our contention, but our dyer 
thought it was mildew, because he 
was unable to remove the streaks. 
Would it be possible to find out 
what the mild stripper was that was 
used to remove the streaks? (8253) 


The stripper we happened to use was a 
product of the zinc hydrosulphite formalde- 


hyde type, known under the trademarked 
name of “Protolin W.” The same type of 
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from other 


obtainable 
panies under different names. 

Although we are of the opinion that 
enough information regarding this trouble 
was contained in our original reply to per- 
mit you to locate the difficulty, it is possible 
that our first impression that the streaks 


stripper is com- 


were mildew is correct. If you have found 
this to be the trouble and have a large accu- 
mulation of these gray goods on hand, we 
suggest that the best procedure will be to 
give them a light peroxide bleach. For the 
purpose we recommend the use of hydrogen 
peroxide in the degumming bath, making 
frequent observations of stock condition. 
Stop the bleaching operation as soon as the 
streaks have disappeared. Then wash the 
goods and proceed with dyeing in the regu- 
lar way. 

These further suggestions are made be- 
cause of the fact that, if the trouble is 
mildew, it may be much further advanced 
in some of your stock than is indicated by 
the sample you submitted. In such case the 
stripper might not give satisfactory results. 

If the mildew has advanced in its action 
to a point where the sericin and fiber have 
become set and hardened in the discoloration, 
even the bleaching bath may not entirely re- 
move it. In this case it may be necessary to 
dye the goods very dark shades or black, 
and then aftertreat with a finish carrying 
some mineral oil to brighten the flat or dead 
appearance of the streaks. 


Elastic Web Puckers 


Technical Editor: 

I am inclosing two samples of elas- 
tic, one marked “A,’’ which is the 
customer’s sample, and the other 
marked “B,’”’ which is the sample we 


made. You will notice part of the 
cotton in the warp weaves 2/2 and 
the rest of the cotton weaves 1/1. 
We had difficulty with our sample 
because the twill design puckers, 
whereas we want only the plain 
weave to pucker. Kindly advise how 
this can be corrected. (8248) 


The 2/2 warp in the “B” sample seems to 
be held far too tightly, and it looks as though 





it is not reeded correctly. If you will take 
some weight off this warp, you will probably 
see considerable improvement. On either 
side of the second rubber from each edge, 
in the same dent in the reed, we recommend 
that you put in a 2/2 end, possibly two ends 
on either side. These webs are very simple 
to make, once the proper reeding and weight- 
ing are determined; but often it is necessary 
to change both several times before a satis- 
factory combination is determined. The 1/1 
warp looks rather too loose, but without a 
longer piece of each sample, it is impossible 
for us to say definitely. 


Cotton Yarn Uneven 


Technical Editor: 
Inclosed are samples of yarn which 
are giving us trouble. We have been 


tracing this and believe it is chiefly 
caused by warper reeds. Do you 
think this yarn (such as it is) went 


through a spinning traveler? Any 
suggestions you might be able to give 
as to remedies will be greatly appre- 
ciated. (8247) 

There were twelve samples of yarn sent; 
and, although we were handicapped by the 
fact that no sample exceeded 6 in. in length 
(making it impossible to determine the fre- 
quency and regularity of each defect), we 
believe the trouble can be traced to the fol- 
lowing causes: 

In five samples the uneven spot was due 
to lint that was not spun into the yarn but 
was gathered by it at the warping process 
or (and this appears more probable) was 
pressed on it at the slashing. The basic 
trouble may be due partly to unsuitable 
cleaning methods and partly to the use of 
too much short fiber in the raw stock. An- 
other sample with a _ rust-stained bunch, 
evidently picked up its lint at the slasher. 

In another five samples the heavy spot 
consisted of clearer waste (oily in four of 
these cases) spun into the yarn at the spin- 
ning process. Off hand, it would appear 
that this yarn must have suffered consider- 
able end breakage in the spinning, even if 
the uneven spots did pass through the 
traveler. However, the high twist in the 
yarn undoubtedly helped it along ; and prob- 
ably the traveler was heavy enough and had 
a sufficiently large circle to let bunches 
through, even if such bunches caused bal- 
looning as they first hit the traveler. In the 
twelfth sample, flying lint at the spinning 
process (due possibly to the frames being 
fanned or blown off while they were run- 
ning) was partially spun into the yarn. 

Without having an opportunity to inspect 
your spinning, warping, and slashing, we can 
suggest only that you check over your opera- 
tions for the following defects: unsatisfac- 
tory cleaning methods (note where lint is 
gathering), excessive air circulation around 
machines, unreasonably linty yarn, use of old 
size (often responsible for rust spots), oily 
or worn nap on clearers, lack of periodic 
and adequate cleaning of rolls and clearers, 
insufficient training of operatives, inadequate 
supervision by overseers and second-hands 
(and perhaps fixers), and excessive ma- 
chine speeds. Studying your end breakage 
will guide you to some of the sources of 
trouble. 


(2475) 101 








Walter S. Montgomery was re-elected 
president and treasurer of Spartan Mills 
at the annual meeting. George H. Cor- 
nelson and E. M. Mathews were named 
assistant treasurer and secretary, respec- 
tively. G. H, Milliken, New York, was 
re-elected president of Gaffney (S. C.) 
Mig. Co., Mr. Montgomery was named 
treasurer, and R. P. Carson was made 
secretary and assistant treasurer. 

Ellis Mills has been elected president 
of the newly organized Catawba Hosiery 
Mills, Hickory, N. C. Other officers 
elected were: vice-president, F. L. Town- 
send; secretary, P. G. Menzines; treas- 
urer, B. G. Menzines. 

Conrad Wirth, president of Vereinigte 
Faerbereien & Appretur A.G., Zurich, 
Switzerland, has been elected president 
of the Textile Dyeing & Printing Co., 
Fairlawn, N. J., the late 
Robert Wyder. 

Major E. E. Boreham, vice-president, 
treasurer and director of the Celanese 
Corp. of America, and a pioneer in de- 
velopment of that company, has resigned 
I] posts due to prolonged ill 


succeeding 


all three 
health. 

Harold B. Hoskins, with Cannon Mills 
Co. since 1928 as one of the merchandis- 
ing heads, was elected a vice-president 
last month. 

R. O. Zachritz, for many years with 
the wholesale division of Marshall Field 
& Co., Chicago, has been appointed 
group in charge of the 
fabric division of the company, handling 
the products of its own mills. 

E. J. Powell has been appointed super- 
intendent of day spinning at the No. 2 
plant of Highland Park Mfg. Co., Rock 
Hill, S. C 


salesmanager in 





John M. Carmody, 
member of the Na- 
tional Labor’ Rela- 
tions Board, who 
as examiner at 
the Clinton Cotton 
Mills hearing held 
Novy 21 to 26, in- 
clusive, at Greenville, 
 < Prior to his 
appointment as a 
member of the labor 
board, Mr. Carmody 
was member of the 
National Mediation 
soard and figured 
prominently in the 
automobile labor set- 
tlement. He was 
editor of Coal Age 
vears and 
later of Factory, 
both McGraw - Hill 


acted 


some ago 


publications, 





George L. Anderson 
of Adams & Leland, 
Boston, who has been 
elected president of 
the Boston W ool 
Trade Association. 





102. (2476) 








Textile Calendar 


National 
annual 
1936. 

Thirty-second Annual Knitting 
Arts Exhibition, Commercial Mu- 
seum, Philadelphia, April 20 to 24, 
1936. 

National Cotton Week, June 1 to 6, 
1936. 


Textiles, 
gan. 7, 


Federation of 
meeting, New York, 








E. Burton Shaw, formerly assistant 
superintendent of manufacturing for the 
American Thread Co., Willimantic, 
Conn., has been appointed night super- 
intendent at Dalton, Ga. 

O. E. Hamer has become superinten- 
dent of the spinning division of the 
Stark Mills, Hogansville, Ga. 

Fred Clevenger of the Bigelow-San- 
ford Carpet Co., Thompsonville, Conn., 
has resigned as manager of the Los An- 
geles (Cal.) office and is succeeded by 
W. H. Bradshaw. 

J. F. Morris has resigned as superin- 
tendent of Pinehurst Silk Mills, Hemp, 


N. C., and will take a vacation in the 
South before making further plans. 
Dan F. Ness, formerly Haas Bros. 


Fabrics Corp., has joined Frank & 
Dugan Inc., as vice-president in charge 
of sales with office in New York. 

Taylor R. Durham, secretary, South- 
ern Hosiery Manufacturers Association, 
Charlotte, N. C., has also become south- 
ern representative of the Textile Bank- 
ing Co., of New York, succeeding his 
son, Kenneth Durham, who has become 
sales manager for Davenport Hosiery 
Mills. Chattanooga, Tenn. 

J. Fred Van Ness succeeds Edward 
Ballsieper, deceased, as general superin- 
tendent of the velvet department of 
Cheney Bros., Manchester, Conn. John 
G. Robinson becomes assistant general 
superintendent succeeding ra B. 
Learned who now is assistant to his 
brother, John Learned, general super- 
intendent of the dyeing, printing and 
finishing department. 

Harry Summers, western sales man- 
ager, Allen-A Co., Kenosha, Wis., next 
month will assume charge of the firm’s 
Hawaiian Islands business, with head- 
quarters in Honolulu. E. O. Hand suc- 
ceeds him as western sales manager. 

Murray Bulford, formerly agent of 
Pontiac (R. I.) Finishing Plant of B. B. 
& R. Knight Corp., has been made gen- 
eral manager of Clearwater (S. C.) Mfg. 
Co., succeeding J. F. Foley. 

I. B. Merriman, associated with Man- 
ville (R. I.) Jenckes Corp. and its pre- 
decessors for 37 years, has joined Lip- 
pitt Woolen Co., Inc., Woonsocket, R. I. 

W. P. Cargill, formerly superintendent 
of the Wetumpka plant of Alabama 
Mills Co., has been appointed manager 
of Bradford Mills, Prattville, Ala. 

Joseph P. Babcock, for several years 
an executive assistant in the Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute, has joined the law depart- 
ment of General Electric Co. 

C. L. Poole has been named superin- 
tendent of the Starksville, Miss., plant 
ot J. W. Sanders Cotton Mill, Inc., suc- 
ceeding F. M. Tidwell, who becomes 
general superintendent of the company. 

E. H. Dobbins, formerly assistant su- 
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perintendent of Union Bleachery, Green- 
ville, S. C., has been made superintend- 
ent of dyeing at the Lyman, S. C., plant 
ot Pacific Mills. 

George B. Moore has been appointed 
superintendent of Whitney (S. C.) Mfg. 
Co. 

George W. Smith has been made as- 
sistant general superintendent of At- 
lantic Mills, Providence, R. I. 

William White is now assistant super- 
intendent of Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, 
i KS, 

R. P. Whitcomb, for several years per- 
sonnel manager for Cheney Bros., South 
Manchester, Conn., has joined the Po- 
sition Securing Bureau, Inc., as man- 
ager of the commercial department. 

J. T. Folds has recently been ap- 
pointed overseer of spinning at Virginia 
Mills, Inc., Swepsonville, N. C. 

W. L. Horner, designer, Burlington 
(N. C.) Mills, has been promoted to 
superintendent of jacquard weaving, 
being succeeded as designer by R. D. 
Frissel, formerly with Waldension 
Weavers, Valdese, N. C. 

J. A. Simpson, Graham, N. C., is now 
overseer weaving at Glen Raven (N. C.) 
Cotton Mills. 

James O. Elsmore, overseer fancy 
weaving, Springs Cotton Mills, Lancas- 
ter, S. C., has returned to his former 








Charles T. Main, 
president of Charies 
T. Main, Inc., Bos- 
ton, who, at the an- 
nual meeting of the 
American Society of 
Mechanical ongi- 
neers in New York, 
was awarded the 
A. S. M. E. medal 
‘‘for distinguished 
achievements in the 
textile and other in- 
dustries and in engi- 
neering education, 
and for eminent 
service to the engi- 
neering profes- 
sion.” Outside the fields of textiles and 
engineering, Mr. Main’s principal interest 
lies in revamping old houses in the vicinity 
of Holderness, N. H. He has had one place 
there a long time. About ten years ago 
he purchased and remodeled an old farm, 
bought another two years ago, and is now 





considering a fourth. He likes to get out 
and supervise the construction of a pump 


house, see that the well is dug just right, 
and cut wood. His pleasure lies in the 
revamping and, when he gets through, he 
lets his friends or relatives use the houses 
other than his own. 

Born in Marblehead, Mass., in 1856, of 
colonial ancestors, Mr. Main received his 
B. S. degree from Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology in 1876. Remained three 
years as assistant in mechanical engineer- 
ing department. Went to Manchester 
(N. H.) Mills in 1879 as draftsman. Left 
to become engineer of Lower Pacific Mills, 
Lawrence, in 1881. Promoted to assistant 
superintendent in 1886, and to superin- 
tendent in 1887. Spent the year 1892 in 
general engineering and mill work in Provi- 
dence. With F. W. Dean, formed firm of 
Dean & Main in 1893. Embarked inde- 
pendently in 1907; firm incorporated in 
1926. Among his largest projects were 
Wood Worsted and Ayer Mills, in Lawrence, 
Mass. Mr. Main has served as member of 
the corporation of M. I. T. for 28 years. 
Last June he received the degree of Doctor 
of Engineering from Northeastern Uni- 
versity. 
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position as overseer Watts 
Mills, Laurens, S. C. 

Charles Stutts has become superin- 
tendent of the cloth division of the 
Toxaway Mills, Anderson, S. C. 

W. Gantt Day, superintendent, Cow- 
pens (S. C.) Mills, has resigned to be- 
come assistant professor of carding and 
spinning at Clemson Textile School, 
from which he graduated in 1931. He 
succeeds R. L. Lee, Jr., who recently re- 
signed to take a position with the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture cotton test- 
ing service at College Park, Tex. Mr. 
Lee spent 1932 and 1933 at Lowell Tex- 
tile Institute studying “Factors Influenc- 
ing Uniformity in Cotton Manufactur- 
ing,” which study was the result of his 
having been awarded a Textile Founda- 
tion fellowship. 

S. B. Laws, superintendent, Sellers 
Mfg. Co., Saxapahaw, N. C., has re- 
signed, succeeded by J. T. Huneycutt, 
formerly of Ranlo and Wadesboro, N. C. 

F. M. Oxner, Slater (S. C.) Mfg. Co. 
has resigned his connections to become 
night superintendent of Connestee 
(S$. €.)) Mills; 

F. M. Tidwell, superintendent, Mill 
No. 1, J. W. Sanders Cotton Mill, Inc., 
Starksville, Miss., has been made gen- 
eral superintendent of several mills be- 
longing to the organization. He is suc- 
ceeded by C. L. Poole, day overseer of 
carding, Slater (S. C.) Mfg. Co. 

J. R. Kilpatrick, formerly of Green- 
ville, S. C., has become superintendent 
of Magnolia (Miss.) Cotton Mills. 

W. A. Dunlap has been appointed su- 
perintendent of the spinning division of 
Norris Cotton Mills, Cateechee, S. C. 

G. E. Frick has been appointed super- 
intendent of the dye plant of Lowell 
Bleachery South, No. 2, Griffin, Ga. 

W. T. Hunt has become superintend- 
ent of Tifton (Ga.) Cotton Mills. He 
formerly held a similar position with 
the Meritas Mills, Columbus, Ga. 

Lee Mavity is the new superintendent 
of Richmond Hosiery Mills, Inc., Ross- 
ville, Ga. 

Frank S. Ablett, former superintend- 
ent of the Harmony Mills, Cohoes, 
N. Y., was elected mayor of that city at 
the recent election. 

W. P. Stevens is now personnel man- 
ager of F. C. Huyck & Sons, Rensselaer, 
Nu Y. 


weaving, 


Obituary 


Frank E. Kaley, aged 79, vice-presi- 
dent of American Thread Co., died at 
his home in Summit, N. J., on Nov. 6. 

Col. Edmond H. Guerin, aged 56, man- 
aging director of Guerin Mills, Inc., 
Woonsocket, R. I., died in a Boston hos- 
pital on Nov. 24. He was also founder 
and president of the American Paper 
Tube Co. 

Charles A. Ensign, aged 81, president 
of Ensign Cotton Mills, Forsyth and 
Hampton, Ga., died in Forsyth on 
Nov. 25. 

Henry Moore, aged 61, vice-president 
of Sherman Textile Co., Worcester, 
Mass., died last month. 

John P. Contrell, aged 92, former as- 
sistant treasurer of Clark Thread Co., 
Newark, N. J., died at his home there 
on Nov. 7. 

Franklin B. Sykes, vice- 


aged 76, 
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president of Sykes Bros., Inc., Phila- 
delphia, died on Nov. 21. 

enry B. 
Thompson, aged 78, 
chairman of the 
board of United 
States Finishing 
Co., died at his 
home in Greenville, 
Del., on Nov. 21. 
He was born in 
Darby, Pa., and 
started his business 
career with the 
Quaker City Dye 
Works of Philadel- 


phia. He was with 
Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. for 22 
years. He left them in 1911 to begin 


his association with the U. S. Finishing 
Co. He had many civic and educational 
interests. He was at one time a di- 
rector of the Textile Foundation. 


William K. 


Moore, aged 59, 
president of 
Crown Cotton 


Mills, Dalton, Ga., 
and former presi- 
dent of Cotton 
Manufacturers 
Association of 
Georgia, died Dec. 
2. He had spent 
his entire life as 
a resident of 
the municipality of 

with the Crown 





and had been 


Dalton 
mills since leaving school. He completed 


his term as president of the Georgia 
association just last May. 

Edward L. Parker, aged 68, of Parker 
& Kemp, New York, selling agents for 
Clinton (Mich.) Woolen Mfg. Co., died 
suddenly Dec. 3 while on a visit to the 
mill. Mr. Parker was superintendent 
of the mill from 1893 to 1917, when he 
organized the firm of selling agents. 

John P. Long, aged 66, formerly su- 


perintendent of the Kings Mountain 
(N. C.) Mfg. Co., died recently. 

Jefferson R. Palmer, aged con- 
nected with the advertising departments 
of various Southern publications, died 
Nov. 25. He represented the Southern 
Textile Bulletin several years ago. 

Robert Cheney, aged 76, former vice- 
president of Cheney Bros., South Man- 
chester, Conn., and founder of that com- 
pany’s velvet division, died Dec. 3, in 
Hartford, Conn. Mr. Cheney was born 
in Manchester, March 4, 1859, and had 
been a director of the company since 
1910. 

Thomas Mitchell, aged 52, president 
and general manager of the Woods Mfg. 
Co., which owns and operates Empire 
Cotton Mills Ltd., Welland, Ont., died 
recently in Montreal. 

Dan C. Fisher, aged 75, retired hosiery 
manufacturer, died at his home in 
Athens, Tenn., Nov. 25. Mr. Fisher had 
served as superintendent of the Athens 
Hosiery Mills, and later of the Chil- 
howee Hosiery Mills which he helped 
to organize in 1917. 

John Dick, president of the Empire 
Rug Mills and of the Coburg (Ont.) 
Matting & Carpet Co. Ltd., and a widely 
known Canadian textile leader, died re- 
cently. 

George L. Webb, aged 69, superin- 
tendent of McAdenville (N. C.) Cotton 
Mills, died recently. He had been asso- 
ciated with that firm for half a century. 

Baynard Willingham, aged 66, died in 
College Park, Ga., Nov. 21. He was 
founder of the Egan Cotton Mills, of 
which he was manager and secretary. 

Thomas L. Wainwright, aged 85, 
former president of Stonewall (Miss.) 
Cotton Mills, Inc., died on Nov. 9. 

George A. Bryant, Sr., aged 47, con- 
sulting engineer with Cannon Mills Co., 
died last month. 

John P. Liddy, superintendent of the 
Ford Knitting Co., Waterford, N. Y., 
died Nov. 15. 


65, 





New England Conference Held in Boston Last Month 


“Sparkles More Than Ever” 


HERE is a sparkle to the meet- 

ings of the New England Council— 
and the 10th anniversary New England 
Conference, held in Boston, Nov. 21 and 
22, sparkled more than ever. Speakers 
and chairmen expressed divergent view- 
points and opinions in the fact-finding 
spirit usual in the meetings, but in one 
session there was marked unanimity. 


All four speakers at the employer-em- 
ployee relations session of the industrial 
group, although they represented different 
interests, brought out clearly that mutual 
understanding and confidence must be built 
up between management and workers. The 
first, Bennett Chapple, vice-president of 
American Rolling Mill Co., Ohio, said that 
the president of the company spends as 
much time on matters dealing with the 
employees as he does on production, sales 
or finance since he believes that building 
understanding is a major executive func- 
tion. Whiting Williams, industrial con- 
sultant of Cleveland, stated that manage- 
ment should make every effort to see that 
it was fairer to its workers than either 
government or labor organizations. Mayor 
George J. Bates, of Salem, Mass., spoke 
of the problems faced by the cities. The 
only way out, in his opinion, is rehabilita- 


tion of industry, and the only way this 
could be brought about is to build under- 
standing and confidence between manage- 
ment and the workers. George C. Clarke, 
executive secretary of the Pawtucket 
Business Men’s Association, told what 
had actually been done in his community 
along the lines of building understanding 
through the use of publicity, and in mak- 
ing it possible for labor and management 
to work together to solve mutual problems. 

Glenn Frank, president of the University 
of Wisconsin, spoke of social trends; Har- 
old G. Moulton, president of the Brookings 
Institute, stated industry had been at fault 
in some ways and had hurt itself; W. W. 
Waymack, associate editor of the Des 
Moines Register-Tribune, told in a straight- 
forward manner just what conditions were 
in Iowa and what it meant to New Eng- 
land; O. Max Gardner, former governor 
of North Carolina, spoke of the situation 
in his State and its relation to New Eng- 
land; James M. Landis, chairman of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, out- 
lined the policies of his commission—such 
was the scope of the subjects covered at, the 
conference. Winthrop L. Carter, president 
of Nashua (N. H.) Gummed and Coated 
Paper Co., was reelected president. 
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NEW MACHINERY 





Tenter Dryer 


Improvements calculated to 


reduce operating costs as much 
as 50%, as compared with old 
models, are teatured by tne 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery 
Co., 3351 Stokley St., Philadel- 
phia, in its new Hurricane, pin, 
tenter dryer. The machine re- 
quires only one operative, and 
he can, without leaving the plat 
form, start and stop the ma- 
chine, vary the width of the 
conveyor drive, operate the 
motor-driven width adjustment, 
and observe the speed of pro- 
duction as indicated by a tacho- 


meter. An automatic safety stop 
shuts down the dryer if the 
cloth leaves the pins, and an 
automatic cloth guider feeds the 


cloth without supervision. 
Capacity has been increased 
by the use of efficient air circula- 


tion, fin-type heating coils, and 
better insulation. On loosely 
woven or light-weight goods, 
drying time is reduced by forc- 
ing the air through, rather than 


Air 
varied to 


circula- 
accom- 


the 
tion can be 


across goods. 


modate different classes of fab- 
rics, and, if desired, the ma- 
‘hine can be equipped with 
means for cooling the cloth be- 
fore leaving the dryer. 


The conveyor chain is designed 
to take all wear on surfac 
and uneven travel, caused 
play in the sprocket bearings, 
is sald » be eliminated by the 
an automati« tension 
The frame of the ma- 
structural steel 


one 


by 


t« 
use of 
take-up 
chine is of 


Acetate Traverse 
Wheels for Filling 


Winders 


The cellulose-acetate plastie 
known as Tenite is being ap- 
plied to the traverse wheels or 


disks of quill winders by 


cop o1 


Tennessee Eastman Corp., a 
subsidiary of Eastman NWodak 
Co., Rochester, N Y and 
manufacturer of Eastman ace- 
tate varn Since the Tenite 
possesses an exceptionally high 
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smooth 
contact 


polish, it 
surface to 


presents a 
the yarn as 


with the rotating package drives 
the traverse wheel, carrying the 
thread guide, along the threaded 
axis. Tenite will not injure the 
finest filaments, it is asserted. 
The Tenite disk has a special 
hub which makes replacement 
a simple matter of unscrewing 
a nut, removing the old wheel, 
and substituting the new wheel 
in its place The photograph 


wheel of Ten- 


winder. 


shows a traverse 


ite applied to a cop 


Ladder-Tape Loom 


Fletcher W orks, Glenwood 


Ave. & Second St., Philadelphia, 
has developed a loom for weav- 
ing ladder tape used in making 
Venetian blinds. The loom is 


known as the 15 ft. 8 in. model 


and is equipped with 24-space 
{-bank batten, selective change 
motion and shuttle motion, 12- 
harness head motion, chain car- 


rier, and Tex-Rope motor drive 
Rugged construction has been 
an objective of the manufac- 





turer, but moving parts are light 


and well proportioned. One op- 
erative can take care of two 
looms, with a total of 48 spaces 


Postage Scale 


Postage 


due and excess post- 
age can be eliminated by the 
ise of a handy scale now being 
marketed by the Exact Weight 
Seale Co., 944 West Fifth Ave 
Columbus, Ohio The Post-A- 
Lett is the size of a fountain 
pen and it is only necessary to 
remove the cap, place the letter 
in the clip, and then read the 
weight finding 


The ae is 


use as a good-will gift 


First Aid Kit 


A new first-aid kit, known as 
Brac-Kit, has been developed 
by Davis Kmergency Equip- 
ment Co., 55 Van Dam St., New 


York A special 
kit, designed to 
fications of 
directors, is 


the 

speci- 
medical 
ean be per 


feature of 
meet the 
industrial 

that it 


manently installed in one place, 


with contents protected from 
contamination or damage—and 
yet instantly available for any 
emergency. It consists essen- 
tially of two enameled steel 
cases, the outer attached to the 
wall by means of screws. The 


inner, containing assorted first- 
aid equipment, can be removed 
quickly and carried to the scene 
of the emergency. 


Tension Control for 
Spinning-Frame Drives 


Specifically designed for ap- 


plication on spinning and twist- 
frames, a 


ing tension-control 





motor base that is said to pro- 
duce reductions of 50% in aver- 
age belt tensions and bearing 


pressures, with corresponding 
reductions in maintenance and 
replacement expense, has been 


announced by the American Pul- 
ley Co., Philadelphia. Utilizing 
the reaction torque of the mo- 
tor, the base automatically 
changes belt tension to match 
changing load conditions. 


Kither V-belts or flat belts 
may be used with the _ base, 
which has been made compact 


to prevent its projecting into the 
aisles. It can be mounted on 
the end bracket furnished by the 
spinning-frame manufacturer ; 
on an end bracket designed by 
the American Pulley Co.; or on 
a steel floor pedestal, which is 
not attached to the spinning 
frame, also designed by the 
company. 


Gear Motors 


Helical-gear and worm-gear 


units, either direct-connected or 
coupled types, in single, double, 
and triple reductions for hori- 
zontal, vertical, and right-angle 
drive, are included in the line 
of gear motors brought out re- 
cently by Diehl Mfg. Co., Eliza- 


bethport, N. J. The helical-gear 
motors are particularly adapted 
to drives which require from 
;} to 75 hp., and speeds down to 


6 r.p.m. on the slow-speed shaft 
when used with 1,750) r.p.m. 
motors. The units are equipped 
with heat-treated, chrome- 
nickel-steel gears and oversize 
bearings The worm-gear mo- 
tors are available in power ca 
pacities from 3 to 40 hp., with 





speeds on the slow-speed shaft 
down to 30 r.p.m. with a moto: 
that runs 1,750 r.p.m. The worm 
gears are of high-carbon, alloy 
steel and are hobbed with in- 
volute tooth forms from chilled, 


cast bronze. Shafts are made 
with chrome-nickel steel and 
fitted with anti-friction bear- 
ings. 


Compensating 
Hydrometer 


For the measurement of boilei 
salines and other applications, 
Permutit Co., 330 West 42nd St., 
New York, has developed the 
Pacometer, an automatic com- 
pensating hydrometer that is 
calibrated for quick reading at 
either high- or low-temperaturé 
ranges and has a self-contained, 
thermometric correction scale in 
the bulb. The stem is of corro- 
sion-resistant, highly polished 


metal, about 34 in. wide, and 
has the scale readings etched 
into its surface. The cross- 
sectional area of the flat stem 


change 
relatively 


minute 
causes a 


is small, and a 
in density 
long rise or fall in the stem 
The company features the rug- 
gedness and handiness of the 
instrument and states that an 
accuracy of 10 grains per gal- 
lon, which corresponds to a spe- 
cific gravity of 0.0001, is at- 
tained. 


High-Intensity 
Lamp Mountings 


for in- 
the 400- 


Several new fixtures 
dustrial lighting using 
watt, high-intensity, mereury 
lamp ére announced by West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. The high- 
mounting reflectors are made 
from aluminum sheet and are 
designed to be strong and dur- 
able. The Mogul-type skeleton 
socket, with high-heat wax and 
nickle-plated interior, is beld in 
place by a brass adapter wnich 
is locked to the _ reflector by 
means of an aluminum cap. Re- 
flectors are supplied for 3-in 
conduit mounting and the cap 
has a left-hand thread, which 
permits tightening of both the 
cap and the reflector on. the 
conduit 

For 


low the 


mounting, 


com- 





pany has developed 24-in. high- 
intensity, Glassteel Diffusers 
The reflectors are drawn fron 
Armco iron and are finished 
with one ground coat and two 
white coats of porcelain enamel, 


inside and out 
Invisible 
Identification 

Marking of fabrics with an 
indelible ink which is invisible 


in daylight, 
ordinary 
which 


sunlight, or 
artificial light, 
shows up clearly 
the rays of a special 
the basis of the 
system developed 
tional Marking 
4026 Cherry 


any 
but 
under 
lamp, is 
identification 
by the Na- 
Machine Co., 
St., Cincinnati, 
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AND PROCESSES 
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Ohio. It is possible, for example, 
to place laundry marks on fab- 
rics that will not be visible in 
ordinary use and still be able 
to identify them properly under 


the special light at the sorting 
table. The company markets 


machines for applying the 
marks, tables where the work 
an be carried on conveniently, 
the special lamps, and the ink 
itself. 
Filter-Press 
Plate Shifter 
One man can lift and _= shift 
filter-press plates weighing up 
500 lb. with the aid of the 
shifting device developed by 
D. R. Sperry & Co., Batavia, 
lll. The lifting unit travels the 





full length of the 
steel rail which is held by 
supports. In operation, a 
eye is dropped from the lifting 
unit to engage hooks on the 
plates. Movement of a_ lever 
ifts the plates vertically to clear 


press on a 
end 


steel 


the handles from the side bars, 
and turning the traction wheel 
shifts them horizontally to the 
required position. The _ plates 


remain suspended until released 
bv a hand grip on the operating 
ever. 


Boiler-Feed Pump 


Feed 
pressure 


pumps supplying high- 
boilers meet. difficult 
mditions of temperature and 
pressure, and De Laval Steam 
Turbine Co., Trenton, N. J., has 
designed a centrifugal pump for 
this specific purpose. One pump 
now in 


operation is said to be 
handling water at 27h F 
igainst a pressure of 880 lb. 
Special construction is used to 
maintain axial balance and pre- 
ent leakage through the casing 


and running joints. 


High-Speed Fingering 
Machine 


99 


Speed of 22 
be possible with 
Speed lock and 
riage of the fingering 
recently placed on the market 
by Lamb Knitting Machine 
Corp., Chicopee Falls, Mass. The 
bed has sixteen needles in each 
plate, five to nine needles per 
inch, and 6-in., brass, drop 
jacks. A coil spring is placed 
under the bed to absorb the 


r.p.m. is said to 
the three-cam 
aluminum car- 
machine 





* 


shock of the jacks when drop- 
ping. A wide bracket makes it 
possible to push the needle stops 
into position from either the top 


or the under side of the ma- 
chine, but the over-all length is 
only 24 in. The yarn tension is 
of a new type. 


Inclosed, Cartridge- 
Type, Ball Bearing 


Bearings 
Conn., has 


Norma - Hoffmann 
Corp., Stamford, 
added to its line the 3000 series 
single-row bearings, featuring 
large grease capacity and wide 
contact area. The _ series has 
only one row of balls, but has 
inner and outer rings of stand- 
ard, double-row width. The 
bearing is completely inclosed 
and protected on both sides by 
metal seals held in place by 
snap-rings in the outer race. 
The metal seais have a long, 
inwardly projecting flange with 
a close fit over the grooved and 
recessed inner ring, forming a 
seal against the escape of lubri- 
cant. The 3000 series is fur- 


aa 
—~«<IZP 


ee 


nished either with or without a 


filing plug for the renewal of 

erease, 

Sel f-Aligning, 

Roller Bearing 
Announcement is made by 


Michigan 
company 


Link-Belt Co., 910 S 
Ave., Chicago, that the 
has developed a new line of 
bearing units, known as_ the 
Link-Belt Shafer’ self-aligning 
roller bearing, Series 100 
Shafer, self-aligning, double-row, 
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roller bearings are used in Link- 
Belt mountings and the advan- 
tages pointed out are: ability to 
carry (a) radial loads, (b) 
thrust loads, (c) radial and 
thrust loads combined; inherent 


self-alignment. Concave rollers 
between convex outer races and 
a spherical inner race on the 
sleeve, which is free to deflect 
with a shaft that is misaligned, 
make up the self-aligning fea- 


ture. Labyrinth seals protect the 


are ground 
application, 


bearings, and bores 
for direct-shaft 


Protective Device 
for Doors and 


Windows 

A protective device for door 
or window openings, which does 
not sacrifice air, light, or vis- 


ion, but which provides a safe- 
guard against trespassing, has 
been developed by the Kinnear 
Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. When 
permanently installed and 
counterbalanced, the device, 
which is a steel, rolling grille 
can be raised or lowered quick- 
ly. It is composed of round, 
steel bars connected by pressed- 


steel links. The apertures are 
small enough to preclude the 
admittance of a man’s hand 
The grille coils on a heavy 
spiral above the lintel and 
travels in grooves on the sides 


Helical springs, 
barrel, provide 


of the opening. 
inclosed in the 
counterbalance. 


V alve-Action 
Control Unit 


To meet conditions where load 
changes are not a problem, but 
where valve-stem friction and 


diaphragm - motor hysteresis 
must be overcome to obtain pre 
cise control, Taylor Instrument 
Cos., Rochester, N. Y., have de 
veloped the Valv-Precisor, which 
can be applied to any dia- 
phragm valve. The manufac- 
turer asserts that, in general, 
any air-operated controller, 





the of the 
can position 
50 times more accurately 
when opposed to friction and 
hysteresis than when the device 
is not used 
The unit is 
ered with a 
An indicator 


Valve-Pre- 
the Valve 


aid 


with 
cisor, 


disk 


compact and cov 
non-corrosive c 
which shows the 
actual percentage of valve ac 
tion is visible through a small, 
glass window. The maker recom- 
mends the Valv-Precisor for 
processes which have time lags 


ase 


Business Literature 


Leather Belting. J. kX. Rhoads 
& Sons, 35 N. Sixth St., Phila- 
delphia. Folder on Rhodes tan- 
nate leather belting and leather- 
belt preserver. 

Lubricants. Lubriplate Divi- 
sion of Fiske Brothers Refining 
Co., 24 State St., New York 
November issue of bulletin, The 
Lubriplate Film, with article 
devoted to “fluid friction,’’ and 
pointing out the necessity of se 
lecting lubricants with proper 
viscosities for work load 

Induction Motors. Reliance 
Electric & Engineering Co., 
Ivanhoe Rd., Cleveland, Ohio 
Two leaflets describing the 
fully inclosed fan-cooled induc- 
tion motor Type AA, Form F. 

Rubber Goods, Manhattan 


Rubber Mfg. Division of Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, 
N. @ Second edition of cata- 
log covering belting, hose, pack- 
ing, molded goods, friction ma- 
terial, rubber coverings, abra- 
sive wheels, ete. New bulletins 
also are available devoted to 
the Condor line of transmission 
belts. 

Electric Tools. Skilsaw, Inc., 
3310 Elston Ave., Chicago. Gen- 
eral catalog No. 36 illustrating 
and describing 66 electrically 
driven tools for maintenance 
and production operations in 
factories. Five new models of 
Skilsaw drills are announced 

Looms. Draper Corp., Hope- 
dale, Mass. November issue of 
Cotton Chats containing article 
devoted to services offered by 


Draper loom clinic. 


or heat capacities demanding a 
low or medium controller sensi- 
tivity, provided that load 
changes are negligible or infre- 
quent 

Heavy Machinery. Whitin 
Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Mass. October issue of Whitin 
Review containing articles on 
rayon equipment, new staple 
cutter, spinning cotton, spin- 
ning woolen yarns, etc 

Monel Metal. International 
Nickel Co., Inc., 67 Wall St., 
New York. Fall edition of Inco 
carrying article on Monel metal 
evaporator tube which’ with 
stood, with negligible corrosion 
and no embrittlement, eight 
years of exposure to 28 to 50% 
caustic, saturated with salt, at 


temperatures from 167 to 212°F 

Variable-speed Transmission. 
Link-Belt Co., 2045 W. Hunting 
Park Ave., Philadelphia Illus 
trated 39-page catalog devoted 
to construction, improvements 
and applications of the P.I.V 
variable - speed transmission 
Book also contains speed and 
horsepower table, description of 
controls, and price list 

Pumps. Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Corp., Harrison, N. J. 
Bulletin covering Type TB hori- 
zontal duplex piston pump fo 
general services 


Unit Heaters. L. J. Wing Mfg 


Co., 154 W. 14th St., New York 
Bulletin U-3 devoted to utility 
unit heaters for general purpose 
heating, and containing engi- 
neering data and tables 
Vibration, Felters Co., 210 


St., 3oston. Illustrated 
of 33 pages covering 

in plant machinery 
chapters deal with the 
of the effects of vi- 


South 

booklet 
vibration 
Special 
lessening 
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bration on looms and 
frames. 
Humidification. Bahnson Co., 
Winston-Salem, N. C. Bulletin 
describing Bahnson Humiduct 
system, which combines humidi- 
fying, heating, ventilating, and 
air conditioning in one unit. 
Chlorinated Hydrocarbons. R. 
& H. Chemicals Dept. of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del. Technical bul- 
letin listing sixteen of the more 


spinning 


Busines 


Merck & Co., Rahway, N. J., 
has announced that C. Briar 
Wainwright, formerly chief 
chemist and technical director 
of Apponaug (R. IL.) Co., will 
have charge of the sales, service, 
and research development of 
textile specialties. 

Kalamazoo Label Co., 
brated its removal to a new 
plant by publishing an_ illus- 
trated booklet showing views of 
the exterior and interior. 

Travelling Far Eastern Exhi- 
bition Co., P. O. Box 291, Grand 
Central Annex, New York, has 
been organized for the purpose 
of arranging exhibitions of 
American goods in the princi- 
pal cities of China and Manchu- 
kuo for a term of six or seven 
months. 


cele- 


important chlorinated hydro- 
carbons and _ describing their 
characteristics, properties, speci- 
fications, flammability, stability, 
effect on engineering metals, 
selective solvent action, etc. 
Pipes. Republic Steel Corp., 
Massilon, Ohio. Two-color, 16- 
page folder, ‘“‘The Greatest Pipe 
Show on Earth,” describing the 
various types of tubular prod- 


ucts manufactured by Republic 
and its subsidiary, Steel & 
Tubes, Inc. 

s News 


process department, Geurge F. 
Schieber is district sales man- 
ager of Grasselli chemical divi- 
sion, and R. M. Levy is district 
sales manager of R. & H. Chem- 
icals Department. 

Lamb Knitting Machine Corp., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., recently 
reorganized, as reported in our 
last issue, has elected the fol- 
lowing officers: Charles H. 
Usher, president; Francis C. 
Burnett, treasurer; Samuel 
W. Wright, assistant-treasurer, 
Nelson R. Galarneau, secretary. 
The company has the same ad- 
dress as heretofore. It will de- 
velop new machinery from time 
to time. It has just brought out 
a high-speed fingering machine 
for gloves and mittens and is 
working on a machine for mak- 


ously reported under “Cotton 
Mill News.” 

Bahan Textile Machinery Co., 
Greenville, S. C., which recently 
secured patents on a filling mo- 
tion and _ shuttle-check device 
invented by W. H. Bahan, head 
of the organization, is complet- 
ing an addition to its Hudson 
St. plant. 

B. 8S. Roy & Son, Worcester, 
Mass., has opened a branch of- 
fice at Greenville, S. C., where 
J. R. Roy expects to spend sev- 
eral months of the year. 

Peter Smith, Clifton, N. J., 
liquidations, appraisals, etc., has 
opened new Offices at 772 Main St. 

William Bain, chief research 
chemist of the British Belting 
& Asbestos Company of Eng- 
land and an officer of the So- 
ciety of the Chemical Industry, 
has moved from _ Yorkshire, 
England, to Charlotte, S. C., to 
become manager of the Scan- 
dinavia Belting Company. 

Textile Recorder Machinery & 
Accessories Exhibitions, Ltd., 
Manchester, England, is the 
name of group newly organized 
to hold exhibitions in the tex- 





tile field. It is supported by the 
Textile Machinery & Accessor) 
Exhibitors Federation and _ its 
shareholders include the major- 
ity of firms actively interested 
in exhibition work from among 
the textile machinery trades of 
Lancashire, Yorkshire and the 
Midlands. The first show under 
its auspices will be held in 
Leicester in October, 1936. 

Sonoco Products Co. of Can- 
ada Ltd., Brantford, Ont., mak 
ers of cones, tubes and cores 
for the textile industry, has 
made a number of changes re- 
cently in its executive staff, ow- 
ing to the death of W. J. West- 
away, who was an executive of 
the company. C. W. Coker, re- 
mains president of the company 
and is also vice-president of 
Sonoco Products Co., in the 
U. S. A.; P. L. McCall is gen- 
eral manager of the Canadian 
plant and also vice-president and 
treasurer of the company; J. C 
Westaway of W. J. Westaway 
Co. Ltd., will be secretary of 
the Canadian plant, and a mem- 
ber of the company’s board of 
directors. 


New Publications 


Yorkshire Textile Industry 
1935-1936; John Worrall Ltd., 
Oldham, England; 17s. 

The 51st edition of this well- 


and what qualities insure 
sumer satisfaction. From the 
viewpoint of the textile man, 
this work is of value, mainly, 


con- 





; " ‘lv with ing trims and borders for Known directory of Yorkshire as a guide to the customer's 
Detroit Stoker Go — resigned sweaters. — °" textile manufacturers retains all slant on textiles. 
this and other connections to Borne Secrymser Co., New of ne Usuas ernres oF ener Check Sheet — Introduction of 
, Si eee 3 ’ . editions and has been _ thor- New Consumer Products. Bu- 
accept an executive position York, has recently supplied oughly revised reau of Foreign & Domestic 
with Continental Gin Co. modern spraying equipment for m a7 pais ae a , , bes 
American Aniline Products conditioning raw stock to the arog To inne rene Washington, D. C. 
has opened a branch office, following cotton mills: Red Prentice Hall Inc., 70 Fifth Th = 
: . e- : k e remarkable reception of 
laboratory and warehouse at Bank Mills of Martel Mills , Fear SF ae aul ‘ i is 
Providense ae Corp., Lexington, N. C.; Canton oe. ae coek a a previous publication of this 
Sie aie Maia th ii?’ Millet Conneadt. Miia Intended primarily to ac- series of studies on market re- 
wee ae el ona” Gabe Sa sitheeanteen” . Cc: Martel quaint retail salespeople with search problems—Check Sheet 
Charlotte offices and warehouse Mills, Valley Falls, S.’C.; Pilot — a So ane, Pn gi = Sl I a a 
into the Duke Power Co. build- Mills, Raleigh, N. C.; Randolph tion which will aid the cus- be duplicated or exceeded by the 
Pe StS: Se cue enon, A at Cate teen tomer in the selection of textiles, present number of the series. 
4. abbs iS § Sa sone. ob ss. - S; this book—or parts of it, at The purpose of the studies is to 
and head of the organic chemi- Waverly Mills, Laurinburg, least—can be read with benefit, aid the manufacturer in his 
salle gp ge ey. aa sch . 3 or Milla, os: by me Ext manufacturer who search for new products for dis- 
zimmer ¢ M. J. anger are WN. -; DIDD Mig. 0., Macon, is seeking ways to increase his ibuti at ¢ ° is 
maintenance engineers with the Ga.; Ruby Cotton Mills, Gas- sales. The author’s "wide ~ Sok ieee tek Gaon aceces 
fabrics and finishes department, err mn _ Buck Creek Cotton perience in selling textiles at re- showing the factors to be con- 
J. J. Cook is district sales man- Mills, | ‘ iluria, Ala. ; Cliffside tail, and in teaching others to sidered by the manufacturer 
ager of the acetate rayon divi- (N. C.) ¢ otton Mills; Granite sell textiles, has given her a_ prior to a capital investment in 
sion, Frank H. Coker is district Falls (N. C.) Mfg. Co. These clear idea of what the consumer the production and marketing 
sales manager of the viscose are in addition to those previ- wants and looks for in textiles of a new consumer product. 
~ F “ay Y ans « “CeSS a¢ ae achieve ; ic : . Y 7 es 
Machinery Show Prospectus success has been achieved in this direc- [he Canadian Agreement 


Manufacturers of textile machinery, ac- 
cessories, operating supplies, primary and 
fabricating materials and parts have re- 
ceived a prospectus inviting them to make 
reservations for the 12th Southern Textile 
Exposition, to be held April 5 to 10, in- 
clusive, 1937, in Textile Hall at Greenville, 
S. C. W. G. Sirrine is president of Tex- 
tile Hall Corp. 


Packaging Show and 
; 9 
Conference, March 3 to 6 
A comprehensive program of meetings, 
clinics and round table discussions on cur- 


rent problems in packaging, packing and 
shipping, will be held in conjunction with 


the Sixth Packaging Exposition at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, March 
3 to 6, 1936. Alvin E. Dodd, executive 


vice-president of the American Manage- 
ment Association, which is sponsoring the 
exposition and conferences, said that pack- 
aging machinery problems would also be 
given attention. 


Spun Glass 


Glass is now being successfully drawn 
into fiber by the Owens-Illinois Glass Co., 
Toledo, O. Although the principal object 
in the development has been the production 
of a fireproof, weather-proof, and vermin- 
proof insulating material (and considerable 
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tion), the company has found it possible 
to spin its new fiber on cotton machinery. 
Fireproof rugs and draperies have been 
produced, and the yarn has also been em- 
ployed in crocheted hats, in knit purses, in 
electric-wire insulation, and as embroidery 
in doilies. In fibrous form the glass is also 
finding use in filters. 


British Fair Stresses 
HW oolens and W orsteds 


Woolen and worsted fabrics will be 
highlighted at the British Textiles Ex- 
hibition, at the White City, London, Feb. 
17 to 28, 1936, as an important section 
of the British Industries Fair. 


New Scottish cloths for women’s wear 
will be exhibited. Examples of Scotch 
tweed used for decorative purposes on 


handbags and glove gauntlets will be seen. 


Leipzig Fair Mar. 1-9 


An indication of general business re- 
covery is found in the increase in the size 
and attendance of the Leipzig Trade Fair. 
The Spring Fair will offer over 8,000 
exhibits gathered from twenty countries 
and will be attended by 180,000 business- 
men attracted from seventy-two countries. 
The Merchandise Fair will be held from 
March 1 to 6, and the Engineering Fair 
from March 1 to 9 incl. 


So much of the discussion of the effects 
of the reciprocal trade agreement between 
this country and Canada has been inspired 
by political leanings, one way or the other, 
that it is still difficult to extract a balanced 
evaluation of the pact from the views ex- 
pressed. 

From the textile standpoint, however, the 
best opinion seems to be that the net result 
will be favorable to this country—but only 
moderately so. The latter qualification ap- 
plies most strongly to those items on which 
the specific duty for entry into Canada has 
been left unchanged, with the reduction 
featuring the ad valorem rate only. On the 
whole, however, it seems fair to state that 
the American textile industry gained from 
the exchange. 


Plan Retail Packaging Clinic 


Plans for the first Retail Packaging 
Clinic, to be held in conjunction with the 
Silver Anniversary Convention of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, Jan. 20 
to 24, are being pushed ahead. A com- 
mittee, headed by Irwin D. Wolf, 
secretary-treasurer, Kaufman Department 
Stores, Inc., Pittsburgh, expects exhibits 
from every section of the country. 
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Mill activity maintained but 
some price spots weak 


Continued Expansion in Activity: 


Since October statistics, now avail- 


able, show textile mill activity running ahead of last year, and since preliminary 
indications are that November was featured by a similar trend, there seems 


reason to believe that our previous estimate of 15% 
was conservative rather than otherwise. 


active year on 1923-25 basis. 
v 


HE general tone underlying the 
textile industry continues to be a 
strong one—and in sharp contrast 
to the weakness which characterized it 
during the first part of the year. Despite 
the existence of certain soft spots—espe- 
cially in price trends—the year seems 
destined to end on a hopeful note. 
Cotton: Employment in cotton mills 
continues at a high rate. Unfortunately, 
it is in this division of the industry that 
one of the aforementioned weak spots 
has developed. In the face of an ad- 
vancing raw material market, gray goods 
not only have not been revised upward 
proportionately but actually lost some 
ground in November. The result was a 
sharp decline in manufacturing margins 
on these cloths; in fact the drop has 
been going on for two months. As a re- 
sult the November average, as will be 
noted in Table I, is approximately 2c. 
below that for September. After the 
adoption of improved price policies in 
\ugust, it is discouraging that a grad- 
ual reversal to type should set in. 
Cotton yarn margins gave a much better 
performance than did cloth margins, 
with the result that the November aver- 
age for the former was practically the 
same as that for the latter! (Table II.) 
IV ool: Wool goods men in New York 
are in midst of a “rumor” market. It is 
hetween-seasons for selling and there is 
time for thought and the airing of 
opinions. So far as facts are concerned 
there is no evidence to challenge the 
strength of the raw material market, the 
good statistical position of the cloth 
market and the prospect of large con- 
sumer operations in clothing for some 
months to come. In opinion, however, 
we have everything from a runaway 
boom market to the close approach of a 
sharp reaction. Reasonable prospect is 
for continued healthy market with some 
slight contraction from abnormal ac- 
tivity quite possible. Buyers are feeling 
out prices for fall 1935—sellers say 10 
to 15c. advances on medium-priced lines 
ire likely. 
Suk: Downward turn of raw silk 
prices is the highlight, of course, and 
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increase in 1935 over 1934 
This means roughly a “normally” 


v 


market opinion varies widely as to how 
far the recession may go. Importers con- 
sider the turn just a normal reflection 


major branches of hosiery market. A 
note to the industry from its association 
stresses rising raw material costs; recog- 
nizing this, prices too are rising steadily 
and further increases are definitely 
awaited after Christmas. Underwear de- 
mand is steady and generally the situa- 
tion seems propitious for the much- 
needed advance. The whole outer-wear 
picture is good, with prices rising all 
along the line, reflecting both increased 
raw material costs and demand of 
knitters for a better margin. 


ot the seasonal lull. Average market on, a 
Opinion seems to be that raw silk is due . 
for at least six weeks of quiet—if not Date ae Date we 
further backward movement. Mean- August, 1933... 21.4 April, 1935..... 16.1 
while, silk goods showed a moderate im- aes a a iy a’ ae ea 
iat “e 4 5 “ ; January, ats f June, a 4 
= with spring lines enjoying ‘April, 1934... .. 17.6 July, 1935...... 15.2 
yette “mz oa S.5 August, 1935.. 17.1 
etter demand, August, 1934... 16.6 September, 1935 17.9 
Rayon: Rayon producers apparently September, 1934. 18.6 October, 1935... 17.7 
are on} > eee as raray October, 1934... 17.4 November, 1935 16.4 
are going to end the year with Very November, 1934. 15.8 ar gia ae 
modest inventories. Most major firms December, 1934. 16.2 Nov. 13.... 16.5 
aan s ‘ Rial) ies Me . January, 1935... 16,2 Nov. 20.... 15.8 
have just a month’s supply on hand. Famer. 05.. 8 inn. 6168 
Generally the situation is good; demand March, 1935.... 15.9 
for yarn continued active as December ee ee 
opened, despite approach of the holiday ee 
lull period. On some numbers, producers Margin Margin 
howe each ie. hoe 4 ited 1 Date in cents Date in cents 
on, , Gumcultly in making de- august, 1933..... 23.5 April, 1935..... 14.1 
liveries. Activity in buying comes mostly October, 1933... 20.0 May, 1935...... 13.8 
= se ea se aa al “> January, 1934... 18.3 June, 1935... .. 14.5 
from dress goods weavers; weavers of April, 1934...... 15.9 July, 1935...... 14.3 
staple linings are slow, due presumably July, 1934..... 14.7 August, 1935.... 15.3 
to heavy fabric stocks in hand. Yarn eee 1586 Zs oa te 138 
prices of course are firm; the talk of any October, 1934... 14.6 November, 1935 16.3 
; Di cal = — Se November, 1934. 13.5 Nov 6.. 16.1 
immediate increase seems to have died pPecember’ 1934. 13.5 Nov 13.... 15.9 
down. January, 1935 13.5 Nov. 20.. 16.4 
Pale go a a “4s - February, 1935.. 13.9 Nov. 27. 16.7 
Knit Goods: Very firm position in March, 1935 14.4 , 
- -— + 
Textile World’s Price Index Numbers 
———— Cotton Index Numbers——— —Wool Index Numbers Silk Index 
Date Cotton Yarns Gray Colored Wool Tops Yarns Cloth Raw Silk 
July 31, 1914.. 100 100 100 100 100 ©6100 = 100s: 100 100 
1932, average. . 51 76 73 100 78 97 +115 128 34 
a 116 110 113 116 135) «1398 35 
1934, * 132 142 139 141 138 6159 +167 206 28 
Jan. 1935. 135 138 137 140 124 132 154 190 32 
Feb. 1935..... 134 138 136 140 116 124 152 190 31 
Mar. 1935.... 127 136 134 139 108 118 148 190 29 
ee: 935... ..% 127 135 131 138 105 114 148 190 30 
May 1935..... 132 137 133 139 108 116 150 200 30 
June 1935..... 128 138 133 139 123 135°) «155-200 30 
July 1935..... 131 140 130 139 123 135° «155-200 33 
Aug. 1935..... 125 139 134 139 123 135 «155200 37 
Sept. 1935..... 120 135 135 139 127 137. 156 = 200 41 
Get. 1058...6%. 123 140 135 140 131 140 162 208 45 
Nov. 1935.. 130 145 138 145 137 147 «167 208 45 
Note: All cotton indices since Aug. |, 1933. include processing tax 
(2481) 107 
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[IS a fine thing for a new leader of any undertaking to bring 


to his task a spirit of confidence: 


To 


a keynote of optimism. 


cite an example, everyone—irrespective of political afhliations— 


recognizes the part that the song “Happy Days 


Again” 
off toa good Start. 
Similarly, we feel that Dr. 


when he told North C 


Are Here 


played in getting Franklin Roosevelt’s 1932 campaign 


T. Murchison, new president 
of the Cotton-Textile ahs made a 


wise choice of themes 


“arolina manufacturers last month that the 
cotton-textile industry has overcome its ‘ 


Nor was he merely whistling in the dark. 


‘sick industry’? complex. 


As he went on to 


point out, the industry is going about its business with i increasing 
confidence inspired by the record of its achievement in self- 
government since the collapse of the NRA. 

Anyone who has studied the attitude and performance of 


this branch 
recognize 


Dr. 


of industry 


during 
this new spirit. 


Its coincidence with 
Murchison’s administration is a particularly fortunate cir- 


months must 
the start of 


the last few 


cumstance—and the doctor does well to capitalize it—FEditor. 


NLRB Hearings 
nm Spotlight 


Several complaints registered against 
ton mill managements by employees were 
Pe last month by the National Labor 
ms Board. All of the complaints 
| ‘eiolaiion in form or another 
Wagner labor act. Charles N. 
| ‘edel lson, regional director of NLRB, pre 
sided over hearings of Gate City Cotton 
Mills, East Point, Ga., and Saxon Mills, 
Spartanburg, S. C. John M. Carmody, 
member of NLRB, acted as examiner dur- 
Clinton Cotton Mills hearing at 
Greenville, S. C 


y 


Che Clinton 


narge one 


ot 


} 
ng the 


several days 
called in 


lasted 


witnesses 


hearing 


ind innumerable were 


by both sides to testify. Attorney Thomas 
I. Emerson, of Washington, representing 
NLRB, charged Clinton Cotton Mills with 
lismissing more than 100 employees for 
refusing to join the Friendship Associa 
n, described as a company union, and 
with declining to bargain collectively with 
Local No. 1282 of the United Textile 
Wi rkers of America. Attorney Ralph T 
Wi . of Laurens, representing the mill, 
ontended that the Wagner Act is uncon 
stitutional, and moved that the Board's 
mplaint be dismissed because of lack 
f jurisdiction of the Act. Naturally, Ex- 


miner Carmody, himself a member of 
NLRB, denied this motion. 
lhere was considerable bickering between 
the attorneys as to whether or not Clin- 
Mills 1s engaged in interstate 
and Attorney Emerson insisted 
subpoenaing W. J. Bailey, president of 
mill, to question him on purchases of 
raw cotton and shipments of Fin 
ally, Mr. Emerson agreed he call 
Mr. Bailey last resort, due 
the fact Mr. Bailey, at the time, was 

a legal effort to recover $900,- 


tton 


ton Cott 


nmerce, 
t 17} 


goods 
would 
only as a 


involved in 
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000 income tax for Clinton Cotton Mills 
from the United States Government. 
With further reference to discharging 


i. 5. WW, 


that the 


members attorney Wilson said 
mill, although it does not believe 
the Wagner Act is constitutional, was 
only trying to live up to the letter of the 
law, as it stands, which meant bargaining 
collectively with the majority group of em- 


ployees—in this case, the Friendship Asso- 
ciation. It was contended that members 
of the U.T.W. were discharged after the 
mill went into a one year’s contract with 
with the F.A., which decided of its own 
accord to have a closed shop. Attorney 
Ikinerson attempted then to prove that 


members of the F.A. had been coerced into 
joining the association. Attorney Wilson 
produced 650 affidavits, voluntarily signed, 
to the effect that they had joined of their 
own accord. Final decision is not expected 
for some weeks. 


Government to Defend 
Bankhead Act Jan. 20 


Governor Eugene Talmadge, of Georgia, 
scored last month in his battle against the 
New Deal when the Supreme _ Court 
granted permission for him to file suit 
against the Government contesting validity 
of the Bankhead Cotton Control Act. The 
Government was directed to file its answer 
to the Talmadge suit Jan. 20—considerably 
later than the date for the hearing of 
Lee Moor, Texas cotton grower, who also is 
endeavoring to test the validity of the act. 
The Supreme Court made more difficult 
the AAA program of fund raising when 
it granted an injunction against processing 
taxes to Louisiana millers. Senator 
Bankhead will sponsor a bill in the next 
Congress to limit the sale of Government- 
controlled cotton to prevent dumping. 


set 


rice 





Murchison Visits South 


After addressing the Cotton 
turers Association of North 
Pinehurst, N. C., last month, 
T. Murchison, new head of the Cotton 
Textile Institute, remained in the South 
several days to meet with various groups 
of manufacturers. He spent an entire 
day at Greenville, S. C., in session first 
with the narrow sheeting manufacturers, 
and later with the Cotton Manufacturers 
Association of South Carolina. 

Before leaving for Atlanta, and, subse- 
quently New York, Dr. Murchison told 
a TEXTILE Wor -p reporter that he felt op- 
timistic as to the future of the textile 
industry, and that the majority of the cot- 
ton textile mills still are rigidly coniorm- 
ing to NRA wage and hour regulations. 


Manufac- 
Carolina, at 
Dr. Claudius 


* 
Crop Forecast Lower 


Cotton crop forecast released Dec. 9, on 
condition as of Dec. 1, was 10,734,000 bales, 
a drop of 407,000 bales from the forecast ot 
11,141,000 bales for the crop as of Nov. 1. 


New Agreement for 
Acreage Limitation 


A new four-year cotton acreage adjust 
ment contract will be offered producers 
to replace the present agreement which 
expires at the end of 1935. A_ national 
base of 44,500,000 acres has been adopted. 
Allocation of acreage to counties will be 
made from States’ quota with 10% re- 
tained for use in adjustments; minimum 
adjustment required for 1936 will be a 
reduction of 30% below base acreage es 
tablished for individual farms, with the 
privilege of reducing a maximum of 45% 
a single adjustment payment of 5c. per 
lb. will be made on the average yield of 
lint cotton on land withheld from _ pro- 
duction; share croppers and tenants will 
get a “better break.” 


e 
Goods Market Slower 


The month opened active in gray goods 


with narrow sheetings selling well and 
print cloths steady. Activity toward the 
middle of the month was _ boosted by 


stronger cotton prices—with better buying 
of heavy industrial The month 
closed quietly, with prices softer and some 
observers believing that the saturation 
point in certain constructions had been 
reached for the balance of the year. 


goods. 


ae 
Yarns Steady 


November opened firm with prices gen 
erally unchanged. Demand for knitting 
yarns picked up toward the middle of the 
month, and prices of other types advanced 
on the strength of higher cotton. Combed 
spinners and mercerizers were active in 
making deliveries on old contracts. Cus 
tomers showed willingness to pay higher 
prices to cover needed yarns, but were not 
anxious to stock up at such prices. The 
month with fear of shortage 1 
combed peelers due to pending Government 
contracts. 


closed 
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October Statistics 


Statistics of particular interest to cotton 
manufacturers, showing September opera- 
tions and the raw material situation, were: 


Spindle activity ....... 103.8% capacity, or 


7,445,185,686 spindle hours 


Cotton exported «i. itescces 711,664 bales 
Cotton imported: ......<... 7,965 bales 
Cotton CONSUME .....56... 552,187 bales 
Cotton ginned to Nov. 1 7,749,635 bales 


September operations for comparison: 


Spindle activity ... ..93.9% capacity, or 
6,188,763,453 spindle hours 

486,764 bales 
6,374 bales 
6,589,799 bales 


Cotton exported 
Cotton TIDOTIC™ .6 och bce 
Cotton ginned to Oct. 18 


8 
Industry Briefs 

Approval of the plan of Senator 
Lonergan to_ sell Government-con- 
trolled cotton at a reduced rate (7c.) 
to textile manufacturers to be made into 
cloth for export probably will be post- 
poned until after Feb. 1 when pledges 
on Government cotton holdings expire, 
according to Senator Lonergan. 

Plans for construction of several cot- 
ton road experimental projects “of ap- 
preciable length” by the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads have been disclosed to Rep- 
resentative Frank W. Boykin, of Ala- 
bama, by Thomas H. MacDonald, chief 
of the Bureau. Incidentally, engineers 
are planning to use cotton membrane 
in reinforcing airport runways at the 


Newark, N. J., airport and at Riley 
Field, Fort McClelland, Ala. North 
Carolina plans to build some cotton 


roads in the spring. 

Hopes that Japan would voluntarily 
keep her cloth exports into this country 
down to the average monthly levels of 
the last six months were dashed last 
month when the preliminary Depart- 
ment of Commerce figures revealed that 
during October 2,667,716 sq.yd. cotton 
cloths were imported, considerably 
more than imported during either Sep- 
tember or August. 

Proposed commercial standard for 
woven elastic fabrics for use in overalls, 
TS-2174, is being distributed by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards. 

National Cotton Week will be ob- 
served in 1936 during the week of June 
1 to 6. This is three weeks later than 
in previous years, a change in response 
to suggestions from participants. 

Federal Trade Commission has issued 
Part IV of its report on the textile in- 
dustry in 6 month periods of 1933 and 
1934. Thirteen thread companies re- 
port profits of 12 to 13% in the first 
three periods, 84% in the last; 13 com- 
panies finishing and spooling thread re- 
port 7.3, 3.1, and 0.4% profits and 1.9% 
loss: 11 cordage and twine companies 
report 2.5, 13.1, 9.4% profits and 2.5% 
loss for the four periods. 

Marshall Field & Co.’s division for- 
merly known as “wholesale,” becomes 
the company’s “manufacturing division” 
engaging exclusively in manufacture and 
sale of products of Field’s own creation. 
This division owns and operates 25 
mills and 40 factories. 

Standards for percale sheets are un- 
der consideration by the National Bu- 


reau of Standards. Representatives of 
this bureau and of the N.R.D.G.A. met 
in New York Dec. 11 to consider the 


advisability of such standards. 
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Cotton Mill News 


Monticello (Ark.) Cotton Mills Co. 
is installing new machinery, which will 
cost about $30,000. 

Grosvenor-Dale Co., North Grosvenor 
Dale, Conn., has awarded general con 
tract for two-story addition to mill to 
Carlson & Torell Co., New Britain. 

Russell Mfg. Co., Middletown, Conn.., 
is installing a reinforced concrete 
Inversand zeolite water softener. 

Windsor Co., Windsor, Conn., is 
building a mill addition, 98x46 ft. 

Sibley Mfg. Co., Augusta, Ga., has 
recently installed a Super-Sanforizer 
made by the Textile-Finishing Ma- 
chinery Co., Providence, R. I. 

Burton-Dixie Corp., Chicago, IIl., will 
soon start up branch plant at Blacks- 
burg, S. C., formerly the mill of the 
Blacksburg Spinning Co., bankrupt, ac 
quired several months ago. 

Southern Friction Fabric Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C., is moving into a new build 
ing and installing new machinery. 

Threads, Inc., Gastonia, N. C., 
considering extensions in mill f 
able increase in present capacity. 

Edenton (N. C.) Cotton Mills has in- 
stalled new opening machinery, and re- 
modeled its picking room. 

Cannon Mills Co., Kannapolis, N. C., 
is having some Brownell twisting ma- 
chinery installed which the company re- 
cently purchased from the Ranlo (N. C.) 
Mfg. Co. T. A. Fowler has charge of 
the installation. Cannon Mills, No. 6, 
has installed a new 1,000-lb., double- 
circulating, raw-stock dyeing machine 
made by Morton Machine Works, Co- 
lumbus, Ga., and sold through Carolina 
Specialty Co. 

Plaidsville Mills, Randleman, N. C., 
are constructing an addition 30x140 ft. 
and will give employment to about 50 
additional operatives. The mill is owned 
by the Mace Mfg. Co. of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Kutztown (Pa.) Textile Mills are 
planning construction of new one-story 
addition, to be equipped for expansion 
in dye house. Company has recently 
completed an addition to main mill. 

Ashaway (R. I.) Line & Twine Mfg. 
Co. kas awarded general contract to 
Austin Co., Cleveland, Ohio, for new 
two-story mill addition, 40x110 ft. 


are 


for siz- 


Columbia (S. C.) Plant of Pacific 
Mills is installing 1,700 looms, W. P 
Hamrick, superintendent, announces 
These are for replacement. 

Franklin Process Spinning Mill, Inc., 
Fingerville, S. C., is installing new equip- 
ment in main mill, including long-dratt 
spinning and auxiliary equipment 

Crompton-Shenandoah Co., Waynes 
boro, Va., is planning to purchase one ot 
the General Electric Co. buildings and 
install machinery valued at about $25.,- 
000, according to F. E. head 
of the 


Richmond, 
company. 


Cotton Financial Notes 


American Thread Co., Willimantic, Com 
has bought the $250,000 mill in Bristol, 
Tenn., of the former Mutual Thread Co 
which it plans to operate with about 1,000 
hands. Finishing operations will be car 
ried on in the Tennessee mill. C. W. Jack 
son will be superintendent. 

James Taleott, Inc., New York, is engag- 
ing in its first public financing FE. Eber 
stadt & Co. is issuing $1,500,000 of partici 
pating preference shares, the proceeds otf 
which are to be used for working capital 


B. B. & R. Knight Corp., Providence, 3 
sold equipment and real estate in disuse 
early in December. The Grant Mill was 


sold to Harry Blacher, manufacturing 
jeweler, for $20,000; the empty Natick Mil) 
was sold to Nicholas Zenga for $10,000 
machinery and equipment of Royal Mill 
netted $135,000 and equipment of Arctic 
Mill brought $18,000. 

Eagle & Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga., re- 
ported net loss of $239,194 for the vea 
ended Aug. 31, against a net loss of $1409, 
977 for the last previous similar period. 


Pennsylvania Textile Mill, Clifton, N. J., 
liquidation of machinery has been com- 
pleted by Peter Smith, also of Clifton 

West Point (Ga.) Mfg. Co. reported a 
net loss of $415,216 on net sales of $16,094,- 
282 for the vear ended Aug. 31. The last 
previous report showed a net profit of 


$871,869 on sales of $13,056,558 for the 10 
months ended Sept. 1, 1934. 

Lockwood Mfg. Co., Waterville, Me., is 
relaxing its threat to liquidate because ot 


local tax burden, and new equipment has 
been installed. The plant started up in 
November 

Richard Borden Mfg. Co., Fall River 
Mass. renorts net operating loss of $15,125 
for the fiscal vear ended Sept. 28. 19385 
compared with net loss of $13,096 for the 
preceding yvear 

Pacolet Mfg. Co., Spartanburg, S. C., has 
declared a dividend of $2.50 on the pre 
ferred stock, the first in five years 

Dixie Mercerizing Co. (Chattanooga 
Tenn.) stockholders will vote before Jan 


1 on ® resolution to divide the present com- 
mon stock imto preferred and common stock 
Meritas Mills, Standard Textile Products 


Co., Columbus, Ga., recently closed, has 

been listed for sale, but no action has been 

taken as vet according to reports 
(2483) 109 
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OR sheer dramatics, we offer the juxtaposition of the years 


1934 and 1935 in wool manufacture. 


We cannot recall SO 


striking a pairing of the lean and the fat—such an excellent 


Mutt and Jeff cartoon. 


Now, since the wool activity curve 


» usually follows the two- 


year cycle more faithfully than do other textile divisions, some 
concern is being expressed concerning 1936. 
Obviously, it would not be the part of wisdom to count on 


continued expansion in wool consumption next year. 
some contraction might be regarded more likely. 


In fact, 
Nevertheless, 


we think it equally unwise to anticipate a collapse in the demand 
for wool products such as we had from 1933 to 1934 for ex- 


ample. 
that. 


General business conditions are far too encouraging for 
There is still a lot of replacement in wardrobes to be 


done—and apparently people are going to have the money 


to do it. 


So restraint in both optimism and pessimism seems the correct 


procedure. 
lot.—Editor. 


WV ool Leaders Have Good 
Word for Promotion 


‘Making the Grade,” the house organ 


of Eavenson & Levering, Camden, N. J., 
celebrates its sixth birthday with its 
December, 1935, issue. It also celebrates 


the optimistic outlook of the industry by 
offering statements of four of its spokes- 
who agree that 1936 can be even 
better than 1935 if the industry plays its 
cards right. We summarize briefly: 


men, 


Arthur Besse, president of National As- 
sociation of Wool Manufacturers: In 1935 
the industry has “made the grade” and 
made it in a most impressive manner. 


The wool promotion program is under way 
and already showing concrete results. It 
should as time goes on pay big dividends 
to growers, dealers and manufacturers. 
Robert L. Studley, president of National 


Wool Trade Association: It is likely that 
wool consumption in the full year of 1935 
will exceed any one year for many years 
past. It is seldom that one good year in the 
wool industry is followed immediately by 
another. . Our promotional activities 
must be kept up and the public convinced 
that there is nothing that can take the 
place of wool goods. 

F. R. Marshall, secretary of National 
Wool Growers Association: The year 1935 
has brought real encouragement to wool 
growers. ; There are still some seri- 
ous threats to the industry. The first is the 
uncertain tariff situation. The other 
is the fact that lamb prices, though im- 
proved, are out of line with other live stock. 

Ernest CC. Morse, general director of As- 


sociated Wool Industries: Wool is the 
irreplaceable of fibers. The wool 
deserves the profits that can come 
keeping the demand side of its economic 
scale heavier than the supply side. 

We can and must however expect pote nti: ul 
supply to catch up with demand unless we 
exert ourselves to control the balance. 


most 
industry 
through 


A Market of Rumors 


The wool goods field 
market” on its hands. A let-up in actual 
new business, which is quite normal at 
this time of vear, finds sellers easy prey 
to conflicting reports and opinion. Fun- 


has a “rumor 
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And, of course, continued promotion will help a 


little change, but 
are nervous lest the 
production curve catch up with the con- 
sumption curve sooner than seemed 
likely several months ago. Buyers natu- 
rally play up that sentiment. 


damentally there is 
wool goods men 


Added to the industry’s distrust of 
prosperity, there is a further fear that 
sellers will not take advantage of the 
situation for profit, but will give away 
their low-priced wool stocks, figuring 
on a break-even basis. 

As a matter of fact all outside condi- 


tions are favorable. There is strength 
in both foreign and domestic raw mate- 
rial markets. There are stories of sharp 
advances overseas which will nearly 
double prices of imported goods. There 
is the evidence of domestic recovery on 
all sides and some basis for belief that 
politicians may pass the bonus over the 
President's veto in 1936. The latter 
flood of ready cash would inevitably help 
the apparel field, though failure of enact- 
ment should in nowise balk the freer 
spending already evident. 


A Tarley Heads 
IV ool Overseers 


John C. Marley, of Bennington, Vt., 
was elected president of the National 
Association of Woolen and Worsted 
Overseers at the annual meeting, held 
in Boston, Nov. 16. Other officers 
elected were: First vice-president, Her- 
bert E. Fulton; second vice-president, 
Clarence L. Cutler; third vice-president, 


Tom 
sec- 


Bernard J. 
Parkin; secretary, James J. Burns; 
retary, beneficiary department, Leslie 
Gill. A badge was presented to John J. 
Fanning, the retiring president. 

In view of the hard times, it was 
voted that the rule which suspends a 
member of the beneficiary department 


O’Reilly; treasurer, 


for non-payment of an assessment with- 
in 30 days, and which provides for a 
fine before re-instatement, remain sus- 
pended until the end of the year, pro- 
vided the member pay up within that 
time. 

° 


Carpet Promotion 
Gains Momentum 


Following a survey of leading retail 
outlets in a number of States, the trade 
development program .of the Institute 
of Carpet Manufacturers, which is to 
be made available for stores during the 
early months of 1936, was announced 
jast month. 

One phase is a 
matic form, of 


dra- 
con- 


presentation in 
eight basic truths 
cerning wool pile carpets and rugs, 
which have been developed and are 
being widely circulated. Signs and pho- 
tographs will be ready for the carpet 
openings in January. 

A second service will encourage sales 
of room ensembles, including also furni- 
ture, draperies, and wall coverings. 

A third plan is under consideration 
for a display service to present wool pile 
floor clothing for a series of rooms, 
stressing the idea of a floor-covering 
“wardrobe” for the home. The Byron 
G. Moon Co., which is counsel to the 
Institute on its general promotional pro- 
gram, has established a bureau for serv- 
ice to be known as “Floor Clothing 
Wardrobe Service.” The combination of 


words “Floor Clothing Wardrobe” is to 
be under exclusive control of the Insti- 
tute, according to announcement. 


Wool Trade 
Elects Anderson 


George L. Anderson, of 
Leland, was elected president of the 
Boston Wool Trade Association at the 
annual meeting, held Nov. 19. Harry J. 
Blake, of Blake & Kendall, was elected 
vice-president; Claude V. Ketchum, sec- 
retary; and Nathaniel Perkins, treasurer. 

Durham Jones, the retiring president; 
Arthur Besse, president of the N.A. 
W.M., and E. C. Morse, general man- 
ager of the Associated Wool Industries, 
spoke of conditions in the trade. 

© 


Attracts Foreign Buying 


A strong rag market featured early 
November, followed by a lull at the 
Activity and rising prices were 
stimulated by foreign demand. Italy and 
Russia are said to have been the leading 
operators. Mill buyers who have stayed 
on the short side of the market may find 
themselves embarrassed. New rags 
were the focus of attention. 


Adams & 


close. 


Raw Wool Moderates 


Demand has slackened in the Boston 
wool market, but, just to show how little 
that worries them, dealers were demand- 
ing the highest prices of the year at the 
beginning of this month. The foreign 
markets are on the way up and so much 
domestic wool has been sold so far in 
1935 that the well-known “statistical 
position” makes pleasant reading. 
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Slight Reaction in Tops 


Wool tops touched $1.01 as the basis 
for the exchange’s spots at mid-Novem- 
ber and eased back to 99c. at the end of 
the month. The domestic market after 
. period of strong advance, met a reac- 
tion due to seasonal quietness. The 
lecline was more evident on the nearer 
months than on the more distant ones. 


e 
Activity of Industry 


Current statistics on wool consump- 
tion and mill activity follow, the activ- 
tv percentage being based on single 40- 
hour shift, 5 days per week. October 
figures are based on four-week period 
ind September on five weeks. 


September October 

W ool consumed, clean equiv. 

Apparel wool. . 28,995,000 29,564,000 
Carpet wool. aaa 9,475,000 8,129,000 
Looms (50” wider). . 98.7% 105. 8% 
Carpet looms............. 65.9% 68.0% 
Combs 25 eterna oa ; 139.9% 153.6% 
Worsted spindles... .. 83.1% 100.7% 
Woolen spindles . 124.3% 135.9% 


e 
I ool Industry Briefs 


Labelling of wool and part-wool fab- 
rics is the subject of a general confer- 
set for Dec. 16 at Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, under auspices of 
National Bureau of Standards. 

Wool marketing in 1936 will be with- 
ut supervision of the Wool and Mohair 
\dvisory Committee of the Farm Credit 
\dministration according to announce- 
ment on Dec. 2. It is stated that the 
emergency which brought the committee 
nto being in 1933 has passed. 

Government agencies placed orders 
for 2,093,702 yd. flannel shirtings and 
1,070,400 yd., 20-0z., suitings early in 
December. This business added _ to 
ivilian orders already booked gives 
promise that industry can run at present 
heavy rate through March. 

From the Pitchfork Ranch in Wyo- 
ming comes a story of a crossbreeding 
between a wild mountain sheep of the 
3ighorn variety and a domestic merino 
ewe which produced a lamb with wooly 
coat but some admixture of hair. The 
possibility of breeding a type of sheep 
as hardy as the mountain variety has 
intrigued sheep-raisers for many years, 
but has never been accomplished. 

“Seven Wonders of Wool,” an educa- 
tional talking slide film produced by As- 
sociated Wool Industries to assist sales 
training departments in merchandising 
the unique characteristics of wool, was 
shown for the first time Dec. 5, at a 
special preview in New York. The film 
graphically portrays those qualities of 
wool which are important to sales per- 
sonnel in selling and to customers in 
buying wool merchandise. Applications 
for use of the film may be made to As- 
sociated Wool Industries, New York. 

New England Carpet Club held a din- 
ner at Hotel Statler, Boston, Nov. 17, at 
vhich leaders of the industry spoke and 
tainted an unusually bright picture of 
the future. Among the speakers were 
Herbert L. Gutterson, president of the 
arpet institute; John Sweetser, of Big- 
elow-Sanford; Victor Bowman, of Mo- 
awk, and H. W. Prentice, Jr., of Arm- 
trong. 


ence 
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James J. Regan Mfg. Co., Rockville, 
Conn., recently acquired by Allen Gold- 
fine, has appointed Samuel M. Karon as 
selling agent and general manager. L. 
M. Dillon, with the company for 25 
years, will be in charge of manufacturing. 

Pacific Mills in mid-November opened 
their dress goods lines for spring. 
Serges and flannels were priced 95c. to 
$1.00, and a group of all-worsted, 8-84 
oz. sports fabrics at $1.15 to $1.173. 

U. S. Dept. of Commerce has been 
urged by officials of the N.A.W.M. to 
expand its statistical service on the sub- 
ject of wool imports. 

Mackinaws will probably be the first 
group of fabrics officially opened for the 
tall, 1936, season. They were offering 
just as we went to press. Expectation 
was that goods will be priced at $1.65 
which were $1.40 last season. 

Blanket prices for the current season 
were advanced last month. Kenwood 
Mills raised its Standard 44 from $5.40 
to $5.70. North Star Woolen Mills 
raised its line, of which one number, 
opened at $5.80 and later put at $6.00, 
was raised to $6.15. 


HV ool Mill News 


City Mills, Inc, Griswold, Conn.. 
newly incorporated, has leased the 
former Slater Mills plant in Jewett City, 
Conn., and will operate it in the grading, 
sorting and storage of new woolen and 
worsted, tailors’ clippings, and high 
grade woolen and worsted rags. Wil- 
liam J. Register, of the Ardmore and 
Saxony corporations, Norwich, Conn., 
will manage the mill. C. A. R. Ray and 
C. V. James are also interested. 

George H. Gilbert Mfg. Co., Gilbert- 
ville, Mass., controlled by Isador Meyer 
of Newmarket, N. H., will open its No. 
4 mill about Jan. 1, employing 800 opera- 
tives. Mr. Meyer states that back taxes 
have been paid and orders placed for 
100 new looms. 

Ware (Mass.) Woolen Co., has taken 
over additional floor space in its mill to 
provide for increases in production. The 
space was formerly used by two other 
companies, which have moved. 

Samuel Hird & Sons, Inc., Garfield, 
N. J., have purchased plant of the Penn- 
svlvania Textile Mills, Clifton, N. J., in 
liquidation, and will remodel and improve 
for new branch mill, employing about 
300 persons. A tract of land on Paulison 
Ave., adjoining the acquired mill, total- 
ing about 44 acres also has been pur- 
chased for future expansion. 

American Woolen Co., Fulton, N. Y., 
is installing a Hungerford & Terry 
gravity-tvpe water filtration system of 
3,000,000 gal.-per-day capacity. 


F. C. Huyck & Sons, Rensselaer, 
N. Y., is installing Hungerford & Terry 
water softening equipment. 

Waterloo (N. Y.) Mills, Inc., idle 
more than a year, has resumed opera- 
tions following receipt of an order from 
TERA for 300,000 yd. of cotton and 
woolen suitings. More than 100 former 
employees are to be recalled. A. R. Jones 
of Dover, N. H., has been appointed gen- 
eral manager, succeeding Henry M. 
Buttery, resigned. 

French-American Angora Co, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has set up a plant to spin 
angora rabbit yarns using methods suc- 
cessfully used in France for this prod- 
uct. Samuel Rottenberg, New York, 
and Arthur B. Otto of Jonathan Ring 
& Co., Philadelphia, are sponsors of the 
enterprise. The yarn is sold through of- 
fices at 22 West 19th St., New York, 
Ns Ys 

Cavedon Spinning Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., recently organized by Alexander 
Cavedon and associates, to manufacture 
yarns, has leased factory at Winona and 
Nebraska Sts., formerly occupied by the 
Monarch Shoe Co. 

Stillwater Worsted Mills, Harrisville, 
R. I., are completing construction of a 
new one-story addition at Pascoag mill, 
and will install 36 new looms. Expan- 
sion is reported to cost over $50,000. 
The company plans construction of addi- 
tion to its East Woodstock (Conn.) 
mill to house 50 additional looms. 

Killingley Worsted Mills Co., Stony 
Point, N. C., has completed its new 
weave shed which occupies 12,000 to 
15,000 sq.ft., and will house 124 narrow 
automatic Crompton & Knowles looms. 


J 
IW ool Financial Notes 
Barre (Mass.) Wool Combing Co., for- 


merly a Francis Willey & Co. affiliate, has 


been purchased by L. Bachmann & Co., 
New York. , =m 
Clinton (Mass.) Mills, F. S. Ellington, 


president, is about to acquire the four-story 
plant of Roubaix Mills on Main St. The 
company, an affiliate of the Bell Co., Wor- 
cester, will, it is understood, use the prop- 


erty to produce wool yarns for use in its 
weaving plant adjacent. 

Hillsboro (N. H.) Woolen Mill Co., re- 
cently acquired by Gordon Woolen Mills, 


Newport, N. H., has resumed operations fol- 
lowing a shut-down. Plant comprises 15 
sets of cards and 60 broad looms ; 

Mill Brook Woolen Co., Norwich, Conn., 
idle for two years, is to be reopened by 
Boston, Mass., interests according to 
Emanuel Kaplan, New York, who formerly 
operated the plant. The mill makes woolens 
for overcoats and suits and is expected to 
resume operations before January. z 

Brookholm Worsted Mills, Ine., Provi- 
dence, R. I., sold most of its machinery and 
equipment at auction on Dec. 3 to | 
Hebert of Woonsocket. 

August Lepoutre & Cie, Roubaix, France, 


are the owners of the mill described last 
month as under development at Bahia 
Blanea, Argentina, and not the Verdun 


Mfg. Co. of Woonsocket, R. I. Verdun it- 
self is a branch of August Lepoutre & Cie. 
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THE 
problems, 
Textile Research, 


close of the recent 


A! 
A 
f< yr 


Dr. 


them up at the meeting. 


conference \ 
held under the auspices of the U. S. 


H. D. W. Smith, 


We do not know 





on rayon 


creping 
Institute 
chairman, declared 
that we would probably all have some brilliant thoughts after 
we left the conference hall and would regret not having brought 


how brilliant the 


following thought is, but we do wish that we had been ready to 
add it to the other arguments presented in answer to the cynical 


gentleman who questioned the 
rescarch would ever pay its cost. 


likelihood 


that the crepage 


If that research should, as seems likely, prove it possible to 
attain adequate creping with less twist in the yarn, there would 
be a very appreciable financial gain in the resulting higher pro- 
duction and more economical operation of the throwing plant. 


A part of 


this saving could and should, of course, be passed 


down the line to the finished fabric by a reduction in throwing 


charges or cost of thrown yarn. 


And this, of course, would 


be in addition to the savings from reduced seconds and unsatis- 
factory fabric which is an important objective of the study. 


— ditor. 


Dall May Head 
Silk-Rayon Combine 


nder way this month 


for a consolidation of the National Feder 
ation of Textiles, Inc., with the Nat 
Rayon Weavers Association, in a new silk 
ud-rayon organization. \c 
Charles Whitney Dall, 
treasurer of the rayon 
ion would be president of 
association 


ional 


weavers’ 
cording to reports, 
nt-secretary 
associat 


he combined 


weavers 


\sked for a statement on the matter, 
Mr Dall said the project was. still 
the mversation stage.” 
a 


Active 


} 1 ¢ . 1 } 
1 Je an r rayon varn continued steady 


Yarns Continue 


it the opening of the month despite the 
~proa holiday lull period. hh 
terest centered on 6 or 7 numbers and 
ese were lx bought for spot shipment 
weavers Producers still had trouble 
naking deliveries but hoped to progress 
that direction toward the end of the 
Vea 
The Rayon Organon delivery index for 
November stood at 466 against 494 for 
October 
ee 


To Conduct Research 
On Crepe Problems 


Following receipt of { ncial grant 
Low Ins ( pt a financial grant 


trom the Textile Foundation the Throw 

sters Research 8 stitute has proceeded 1 

idly in formulating plans for an iweesti 

gation of the cause of defects appearing 
) YAR 

11 24386) 


fabrics. At an organiza- 
tion meeting held Tuesday, Nov. 12, the 
following permanent committee was formed 
to direct the 


rayon crepe 


research: 


I]. E. Bishop, Throwsters Research In- 
stitute, Inc.; C. M. Epstein, Liberty 
throwing Co., E. C. Geier, Duplan Silk 
Corp.; B. L. Hathorne, Berkeley Products, 


ne.; V. MecCullum, 


National Silk Dyeing 
Cos Dr. I-35 Quig, 


duPont Rayon Co.; 


Dr. Irving J. Saxl, Waypoyset Mfg. Co.; 
rr. H. DeWi Smith, A. M. Tenney As- 
sociates, a ry G C. Young, Burlington 
Mal 

he factors requiring study presented at 
the organization gathering were reported 
wv Mr. Bishop at the meeting of the United 
States Institute for Textile Research and 
an be found in our report of that session 
on page 78 of this issue. 

® 


Patent Granted 
On Acetate Crepe 


Intense interest was shown in the trade 
in LU. S. Patent 2,020,907 granted to Milton 
H. Rubin, of American Silks Mills, and as 
» that covering the 
duction of intended particularly for 
use in making fabrics and having a 


signed ti company, pro- 
a yarn 
crepe 


Ol Ce lulose 


core acetate yarn around which 
are twisted silk yarns. The acetate yarn 
itself has pri \ tice lly no twist, while the silk 
varn has a high twist. According to the in- 
ventor, when this yarn is woven into a fabric 
and the weaving and other tensions on the 
thread are released, the highly twisted silk 
yarn tends to contract and thus induces 
creping of both yarns 


Canadian Rayon 
Production 


An error was made in estimates 
Canadian rayon production for 1934-35 
and published in our Annual Rayo: 
Yearbook Number in September. Th 
data in that number showed a decreas 
from 1934 to 1935, whereas informatio1 
which we have from Canada at present 
indicates that the 1934 production wa 
approximately 9,000,000 Ib. and that th 


1935 production will be nearly 11,000 
000 lb. Naturally, the latter figure 
subject to revision 

® 
] 

Japan Leads All 
In Output Gain 

World production of rayon (excluding 
waste and staple fibre) during the first 
nine months of 1935 is estimated at the 
record total of 724,065,000 Ib., in com 
pilations made by our London correspoi 
dent. This compares with 572,460,000 1b 


Output by the 
which follows 


in the same period of 1934 


chief producing countries 


shows Japan to have made the greatest 
gain: 
1935 1934 
1000 lbs 1000 lbs 
U.S.A 195,450 150,000 
Japan 156,015 110,500 
Italy 87,770 62,000 
Britain 82,290 64,490 
Germany 81,000 71,600 
France 52.700 47,500 
Netherlands 17,750 18,650 
Output of staple fibre is estimated 
56,075,000 lb.. against 33,991,000 Ib. in t 
corresponding period in 1934. Germat 


und Italy remain the chief producing cou 
tries, followed in the order 
Britain, Japai France 


named ) 


and 





Special brushing process gives suede 

effect to new duPont rayon muffler 

fabric made by Louis Fabrikant Co 
Muffler by Doncaster Co. 
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Rayon vs. Cotton 
Costs in Japan 


Rayon yarn costs less to produce in 
Japan than cotton yarn, according to an ar- 
ticle by Kohei Hamano, of the Nippon 
Menka, in the Cotton Industrial Times, 
Yokohama. In support of this contention 
Mr. Hamano offers the following com- 
parative tables of production costs of both 
yarns! 


20s Cotton Yarn. 


—Raw Cotton: Yen 
Middling, 70 kin @ 65.05............... 45.85 
ee YY 3 eee 72.80 
Hingam, 140 Bim @ 346.75.......cccesccecs 76.65 
195.30 

ee 20.00 
le ite 0 aa ee 215.30 
Ds 5 3a Ge <a uxecnceueen owe ewann 2.50 
RS iva honed Ga ik Ania We Be hk ee 212.80 


Note: Of the net cost of 212.80 yen for one bale 
of 20s yarn weighing 300 kin, up to 91.77% is the cost 
of imported raw cotton. 


120 Denier Rayon Yarn. 


Fe | Se er eer rrr ee 13.44 
2.—Sulphuric acid and other chemicals...... 17.06 
3.— Power GAG WAGER. oo. occ cccccocsccess 14.00 
4.—Business management and others...... . 15.50 

BUS 5 baba tH9e Ss aie Peek cdo he eens ” 60 00 


Note: Of the foregoing cost of 60 yen, the cost of 
imported pulp amounts to only 23.6%. 


Rayons for Spring 
ls Paris Edict 


Study of the mid-season collections of 
the Paris couture indicates increased em- 
phasis on rayon fabrics. Few of the out- 
standing dressmakers fail to have models 
of synthetic fabrics in their lines. The 
rayons include velvets, satins, lace, with 
many variations including orginal applica- 
tions of slit cellulose film. Rayon crepe 
and rayon chiffon are highlighted by Moly- 
neux for afternoon and evening respec- 
tively, according to the Paris office of the 
duPont Style News Service. The same 
source adds that both dull and bright-faced 
rayon velvets are favored for spring milli- 
nery, 


Japan’s Big Pulp Plan 


An ambitious program by which the 
Manchukuo Government will sanction 
formation of four companies, total capi- 
tal 55,000,000 yen, to make rayon pulp, 
is disclosed in recent dispatches from 
Yokohama. The estimated total pulp 
output of the four firms is 120,000 tons 
annually, which it is expected will make 
Japan independent of outside sources 
tor rayon’s cellulose and will greatly 
further the progress of the nation’s 
rayon industry. 


s 
Industry Briefs 
Tubize Revives Acetate Activity— 
John E. Bassill, president of Tubize 


Chatillon Corp., announces that the com- 
pany is enlarging its experimental work 
with acetate at the Rome, Ga., plant to 
1 semi-commercial scale. The firm had 
not produced acetate yarn commercially 
since May, 1934. It is understood fur- 


ther tests will be made to determine 
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whether full resumption of acetate manu- 
facture would be profitable. 

Approved! — Industry-wide endorse- 
ment greeted the announcement Dec. 6 
by Celanese Corp. of America of its 
quantity discount terms. The terms, 
which have been generally adopted, fol- 
low: For the first $40,000 net yarn pur- 
chases in a year, 1% discount; with 4 of 
1% increase for each additional $10,000 
up to a maximum of 5% on $200,000 
and over. 

FTC Hearing Jan. 2—The Federal 
Trade Commission hearing on the mo- 
nopoly charges against viscose rayon 
producers, scheduled for Dec. 4 was 
postponed to Jan. 2, 1936. 

Bemberg Spun-Black Yarns Well Re- 
ceived—The spun-black yarns _intro- 
duced by the American Bemberg Corp. 
last month are being well received in the 
trade, it is stated by Dr. Werner Schlie, 
sales manager; the firm continues to de- 
velop black dress taffetas from these 
yarns, 

One Way of Doing It—The industry 
has not yet stabilized its methods of 
describing spun rayon merchandise; in 
view of the prevailing uncertainty con- 
siderable interest attaches to the follow- 
ing very crisp designation which appeared 
in an ad by R. H. Macy & Co.: “If you 
can’t wear woolies because’ they’re 
scratchy wear spun rayon! The mate- 
rial is made of short pieces of rayon and 
cotton spun into a featherweight thread 
that’s knit into a warm cozy fabric.” 

Talcott Will Factor New Process— 
It is announced that James Talcott, Inc. 
has been appointed factor for New Proc- 
ess Rayon, Inc., Gloucester, N. J. 


* 
Foreign Flashes 


Japan Develops New Hollow Staple— 
Dispatches from Japan state that Nitto 
Spinning Co. has developed a new staple 
fiber which is claimed to be superior to 
any on the market; the fiber, it is as- 
serted, is hollow, tough, elastic and light, 
costs slightly more than regular staple 
to make, and is expected to compete 
with spun silk and rayon. 

Germany Widens Outlets for Staple— 
Increased use of domestic-manufactured 
staple fiber in mixtures with cotton, 
linen, rayon and silk, is a notable feature 
of the present textile picture in Ger- 
many, according to a writer in the 
Manchester Guardian, The writer adds 
that continuous filament rayon has de- 
clined in importance in Germany pro- 
portionately as the market for staple has 
widened. 

Anglo-Japanese 


Competition — The 


United Kingdom appears to be gaining 
in its fight to offset the big exports ot 
Japanese rayon piece goods to the Crown 
Colonies. The price problem was a 
major difficulty in this regard and ot 
late Britain has waged a concerted effort 
to reduce prices. Analysis of September 
levels shows that prices of British rayon 
goods exported to the Colonies in that 
month were 20% below the previous 
month. 

New All-Staple Dress Fabric—Re- 
ports from London that Tootal Broad- 
hurst Lee Co. are offering a new 100% 
spun rayon dress fabric, having some 
linen and some shantung characteristics, 
excited much interest in the New York 
market this month. The fabric is being 
highlighted in the firm’s 1936 line. 


Rayon Mill News 


Viscose Co., Lewistown, Pa., is plac- 
ing in operation its unit No. 7 which 
means that 24 more spinning machines 
will go into production. 

Westover Fabrics, Inc., West War- 
wick, R. I., recently organized, is con- 
cluding arrangements for purchase of 
local Arctic mill of B. B. & R. Knight 
Corp., partially closed for a number of 
months, and will remodel and equip for 
new rayon weaving mill. Initial installa- 
tion will comprise about 240 looms and 
accessory equipment. It is proposed to 
have mill ready for operation early in 
1936, giving employment to about 100 
workers. Gilbert Verney, general man- 
ager, Warwick Mills, West Warwick, 
will be identified with new company. 

Dupont Rayon Co. plans to expend 
$500,000 for additions and improvements 
at its Waynesboro (Va.) plant during the 
next eight months. Work on a small 
brick addition to the Ampthill (Va.) 
plant will begin soon after the first of 
the year. 

Tubize Chatillon Corp. has resumed 
dividend payments on its 7% preferred 
stock, with a declaration of $1.75 per 
share, payable Jan. 2, 1936, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness Dec. 10, 1935. The last dividend 
paid on this stock was on Jan. 2, 1933. 
Arrears after the Jan. 2, 1936, payment 
will amount to $19.25 per share. 

Covington (Va.) Weaving Co., re- 
cently chartered, has been in operation 
for several weeks manufacturing rayon 
and other synthetic fabrics. J. Spencer 
Love, Greensboro, N. C., is president of 
the plant, which is capitalized at a max- 
imum of $175,000. The mill formerly 
was operated as a silk mill by Schwar- 
zenbach-Huber. 
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LTHOUGH the reported plans for the merger of the silk 
and rayon weavers’ groups into one organization have ap- 
parently been postponed for the time being, we presume they 
will be up for discussion, and possibly for action, at the annual 
meeting of the National Federation of Textiles Jan. 7. Con- 


sequently the idea merits analysis. 


In the first place, the union of these weavers presents the old 
problem which proved so puzzling in code-making days: that of 
the interests of rayon weavers identified primarily with the cot- 
ton industry—as distinct from those rayon weavers identified 
with the so-called silk industry. That is one of those fine juris- 
dictional questions to which no categorical answer is possible. It 
deserves—and is receiving—most careful thought so that the 
interests of both groups may be safeguarded. 

However, there is another angle: the need for a Silk Associa- 
tion. We have referred to this in recent columns. We do not 
believe that need has been eliminated. We believe, however, 
that the raw silk group is the one which must take the lead in 
reviving that association, since this is a problem involving pri- 
marily the promotion of a fiber, rather than the problems of 


an industry. 


Finally, we hope that out of all this will come the elimination 
of the title National Federation of Textiles, the ambiguity of 


which we have always deplored, 
—Editor. 


Silk Prices Drop 
As Orders Shrink 


A turning-point in the raw silk rise ar- 
rived in mid-November, and by the end of 
the month silk has declined 15c. The drop 
was due chiefly to seasonal developments, 
raw silk importers said; they cited the usual 
holiday decline in orders from hosiery mills, 
adding that weavers of underwear fabrics 
also had slowed up buying. The dress 
goods mills have bought little for weeks. 


Federation, W eavers 


May Consolidate 


The speculation which has long been 
rife regarding the future of the National 
Federation of Textiles, Inc., took definite 
form this month when it was_ reported 
that plans were developing for an impor- 
tant realignment of the associational divis- 
ions in the silk and rayon goods indus- 
tries. While no official action had been 
taken up to press-time, it is understood 
that a movement is crystallizing to con- 
solidate the Federation with the National 
Rayon Weavers Association. According 
to certain well-informed factors, the new 
body would embrace both the Broadsilk 
Group from the Federation and the rayon 
weavers, and would be headed by Charles 
Whitney Dall, who is now president-sec- 
retary-treasurer of the rayon weavers. The 
project, if it were consummated, might 
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and still most stubbornly do. 


mean the abandonment of many Federa- 
tion branches; however, the design regis- 
tration, arbitration and probably other self- 
sustaining bureaus would be continued. 

The board of directors of the Federation, 
at a meeting Dec. 6, announced that the 
Federation’s annual meeting would be held 
Jan. 7, which was interpreted to mean post- 
ponement of the merger matter to that date. 


Dress Silk Sales 
Slightly Better 


Increased activity in ready-to-wear dur- 
ing November served to stimulate garment 
manufacturers’ interest in silk piece goods. 
Movement of both prints and smooth sheers 
was better at the opening of December, and 
manufacturers hoped to end the season in 
fairly satisfactory position. In prints in- 
terest centers on dark grounds such as 
blacks or browns, with bright flowers being 
the favored design; in smooth sheers, the 
call was chiefly for gray, beige, rose and 
blue. 


Arbitration Gains 


300% Since 1930 


An increase of 300% in the number of 
silk and rayon fabric disputes settled by 
arbitration since 1930 is announced by the 
Arbitration Bureau of the National Federa- 
tion of Textiles, Inc. The bureau reports 


that for every 10,000,000 yd. of fabric pro- 
duced in 1930 there was one arbitration 
case, while today for the same quantity 
there are four. The gain is ascribed to: 
wider recognition of the value of arbitra- 
tion and increased confidence in the bureau 
itself. 

Since it was formed in 1920, as part of 
the old Silk Association, the bureau has 
handled 1,400 cases; in 1934 out of 157 
cases involving claims amounting to almost 
$1,000,000 awards were made for a little 
more than $500,000. 


Rayon Firms Modify 
“Silk” Term Use 


The tendency of silk and rayon woven 
goods houses to minimize the use of the 
term “silk” in firm names and merchandis- 
ing activities reflecting their decline in silk 
output has become pronounced in recent 
months. It is regarded by leaders in the 
silk industry as helping toward more precise 
identification of companies and their lines. 
During fall several outstanding firms whose 
rayon output far exceeds their silk output 
have moved to modify their use of the term 
“silk” in display or elsewhere. While a 
number of these firms still carry “silk” in 
their corporate names, it is understood elim- 
ination of the term there also is being con- 
sidered. 

The significant aspect of this movement 
is that it is voluntary, being inspired mainly 
by a recognition of the growing desire for 
honesty in fiber identification. The prob- 
lem is not easy of solution, since a firm 
now preponderantly rayon might drop silk 
from its name and later find it advisable 
to resume large-scale output of silk fabrics. 

. 


Paris Leans to Novelties 


Jerseys, double-faced satins, and novelty 
printed marocains were among the impor- 
tant silk fabrics at the Paris mid-season 
openings according to the International Silk 
Guild. Changeable silk crepe, introduced 
by Bianchini, had a mat surface and a 
supple drape. Plain weaves took the lead 
in the new fabrics. The popularity of pink 
silk satin for formal evening wear was out- 
standing, though occasionally white was 
used with drapery and panel effects. Other 
silk fabrics were georgettes, pebbled chif- 
fons, and flowered taffetas. 


Industry Briefs 


The History of Silk—The first of a 
series of articles on the history of silk 
is published in The Factor, issued by 
James Talcott, Inc., factors, New York. 
The article is illustrated by reproduc- 
tions of old Chinese prints showing 
processes of silk preparation. The Factor 
is edited by William Hurd Hillyer. 

Those Riviera Blues—A wide range 
of blues are highlighted in “Riviera 
Colors,” which is the major group in 
the 64 Spring 1936 colors just released 
to the silk industry by the Textile Color 
Card Association. Supplementing the 
blues are numerous brown and green 
derivations, plus continued stress on red. 

Guild Emphasizes Washable Velvets— 
Both Summer and washable velvets 
chiefly in apple green, chartreuse, brown 
beige, mauve, and white are dominant 
in the plans of the Velvet Guild for 
winter resort promotion, it is announced. 
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Paterson Peace Move 


Efforts toward arbitration of the Pater- 
son, N. J., silk strike were initiated by a 
ivic group there at the end of November, 
but up to the first week of December, there 
was no prospect of early settlement. The 
chief issue is the signing of a contract—the 
American Federation of Silk Workers de- 
mands an agreement on paper and the 
manufacturers refuse to sign. 


Deliveries Take 


Sharp Drop 


Silk deliveries showed their seasonal de- 
cline earlier than usual this year, the 
November figures reflecting a 23.2% drop 
from the October total. Key figures in 
bales follow: 


Approx. Stocks at 
Imports Deliveries Warehouses 
Sept. 1935.. 46,455 45,156 38,680 
Oct. 1935... 56,264 48,167 46,777 
Nov. 1935.. 41,693 37,012 51,458 
oe 


Silk Mill News 


Rossie Velvet Co., Mystic, Conn., is 
planning early resumption of operations 
at branch mill at Willimantic, Conn., 
closed for about three years. Employ- 
ment will be given to 60 operatives for 
initial production schedule. 

Federal Silk Mills, Williamsport, Md., 
have completed construction of new one- 
story addition and will use for increased 
output. Additional looms are being in- 
stalled. 

Milan Silk Mills, Inc., New Bedford, 
Mass., recently acquired by new inter- 
ests, have leased additional space in the 
Fairhaven Mills group, Coggeshall St., 
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and will carry out an expansion pro- 
gram, installing additional equipment. 

Old Colony Silk Mills Corp., New 
Bedford, Mass., has acquired plant 
equipment of Kaufman Brothers, War- 
ren, R. I., and has leased Warren mill 
of last noted company for new branch 
plant. Installation comprises about 128 
looms and will be reconditioned at once. 
It is expected to begin operations this 
month. 

Brown Silk Mill, which has removed 
its silk weaving plant from Paterson, 
N. J., to Oswego, N. Y., will also in- 
stall a throwing department at the new 
location according to I. Perlman, presi- 
dent. Site is that of the Oswego Yarn 
Mills. 

Hazleton (Pa.) Silk Co. has suspended 
operations for an indefinite period be- 


cause of a strike demanding 10% wage 
advance and closed shop. 
Hosiery Yarn Co., Perkasie, Pa., has 


installed a H. W. conditioner for setting 
twist on silk. 


Pulaski, Va.—Mayor E. W. Calfee, of 


Pulaski, has announced that a new 
broad silk mill to start with 60 em- 
ployees is to be established on Pierce 


Avenue there by eastern interests. It 
is believed operations can be begun by 
March 1. The mayor’s statement was 


made after he had conferred with 
Charles Van Houten, of Scranton, Pa. 

Bruck Silk Mills, Cowansville, Que., 
have awarded contract for construction 
of a building for additional machinery 
in the weaving and auxiliary depart- 
ments, to K. B. Jenckes, general con- 
tractors, Sherbrooke, Que. The building 
will be one story, 240x100 ft. 


= 
Silk Financial Notes 


Saybros Mfg. Corp., Highlands, N. J., has 
been organized with capital of 100 shares 
of stock, no par value, to operate a local 
broad silk mill. The incorporators are 
George Sayour, George Ferris and Wasphy 
A. Mudarri, Navesink and Miller Sts., High- 


lands. Last noted is company representa- 
tive. 

Una Silk Mill, Ine., Paterson, N. J., has 
been incorporated with capital of $50,000 


and 1,000 shares of stock, no par value, to 


operate a local mill. The incorporators 
include Michael J. Nolan, Bertram M. 
Kaempfer and Richard Bologna, 310 


Straight St., Paterson. Last noted is com- 
pany representative. 

Klots Corp., Scranton, Pa., has been or- 
ganized as an outcome of petition filed in 


June, 1934, by the Klots Throwing Co., for 
permission to reorganize under new Fed- 
eral bankruptcy laws. New company will 
take over property of the latter organiza- 
tion, includ.ng mills at Scranton, Forest 
City, Simpson, Carbondale, Moosic, and 


Archbold, Pa., and Keyser, W. Va. 





THESE INTERESTING DESIGNS were selected from among twelve prize winners in a textile students’ 
contest held in New York by the International Silk Guild. All the winning designs have been made into fab- 


rics, which were formally introduced at a show at Rockefeller Center, New York, Dec. 2 to 8. 


On left: 


Lightning design on silk crepe, by Neva Kornfeld, Belding Heminway Co.; on right: small irregular chalky 
geometric figures on silk crepe, by Ruth Steiner, H. R. Mallinson & Co. 
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LL is active buying and firm prices along the knitted outer- 





wear front—and the industry certainly deserves some 


credit for the improved situation. 


Increased style conscious- 


ness among manufacturers has been a vital contributing force— 
especially as this force has been directed toward finding new 


products which may be made on existing equipment. 


The 


market picture in outerwear speaks all manner of optimism 


for 1936. 


Take the four main divisions: Swimsuits: The 1936 lines are 
selling so fast that a tight price situation is developing and 


predictions are for a 20% rise in prices soon. 


Sportswear: 


Generally strong situation; within eight weeks prices of twin- 


sets have advanced from $22.50 per dozen to $27. 


Men’s and 


boys’ Lines: New styles of the novelty sweaters quickened de- 
mand to the point that firms were heavily oversold at profitable 


prices. 


Infants’ Wear: This, the best division of all in recent 


months, looks for continued healthy activity in spring; prices 


advanced generally through fall. 


Outerwear mills may give general recovery part credit for 
this situation but certainly the rest of the credit goes to their 


energetic and competent stylists and merchandisers. 


The whole 


picture represents a good job well done.—Editor. 


Hosiery Prices 
Continue Upward 


Hosiery prices continued their upward 
trend, reflecting the rising costs of raw 
silks, through November, and there were 
indications of a concerted post-Christ- 
mas advance by the branded line manu- 
facturers. At the end of November, 
manufacturers of full-fashioned hosiery 
were still dissatisfied with the situation, 
contending that the moderate increases 
announced early in the month did not 
equal the silk advances, despite the fact 
that since then silk has lost ground. 

An action that was viewed as setting 
the pace for branded lines came last 
month when one well-known firm pub- 
licly stated that prices would be ad- 
vanced after Christmas; this step was 
praised as a sound one since pre-Christ- 
mas advances could conceivably injure 
the market situation. - 

Shipments of hosiery from American 
mills during October, amounting to 12,164,- 
000 dozen pairs, exceed those of the cor- 
responding month of last year by nearly 
2,500,000 doz. pr., according to the monthly 
statistical compilation of the National As- 
sociation of Hosiery Manufacturers. 

Production during October, amounting 
to 11,574,000 doz. pr., was also 2,000,000 
doz. pr. ahead of the same month during 
1934 and approximately the same amount 
ahead of the previous month. Both pro- 
duction and shipments during. the ten 
months of this year were approximately 
7% ahead of the corresponding period of 
last year. Ten months’ shipments amounted 
to 92,389,000 dozen pairs, and ten months’ 


production amounted to 92,311,000 dozen 
pairs. 
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Underwear Pact Gains 


The Underwear Institute this month 


announced substantial progress toward 
getting industry approval of the new 
voluntary code. Following  endorse- 


ment by the Utica, N. Y., group, it was 
made known that the New England 
mills were favorably disposed to the 
provisions. The code is analyzed on 
page 72 of this issue. 


a 
Costs Up—but Prices? 


With everyone agreed that underwear 
costs had advanced to the point where 
a rise in prices was imperative, but no 
firm ready to take the lead on this, 
manufacturers appeared deadlocked on 
the point at the opening of December. 
Demand was steady in most divisions 
and indeed November generally was a 
good month; reports from the chief firms 
indicated that volume in the first half 
equalled the same period last year while 
that in the second half was ahead of the 
same period of 1934. 


Outerwear May 
Take aFlight 
With selling on a firm basis as the 


1936 outerwear lines opened, there were 
reports that swimsuit prices would ad- 


vance 10 to 20% shortly. 
Early demand for staple lines has 
been especially encouraging. Accord- 


ing to some firms the November book- 
ings are well in excess of that month in 





any recent year. The strength 
chiefly in the lower brackets. 


lies 
The lines 
retailing at upward of $2.98 are active. 

Incidentally, it was reported that plans 
were being formed to make the Knit- 
wear Industrial Exposition a bi-annual 


event, in which case the next show 
would be held in 1937. 
® 
Ringless Trial Jan. 16 
In order to allow more time for 


preparation, the trial in the Philadel- 
phia Federal Court of the “ringless 
hosiery” patent suit instituted by Julius 
Kayser & Co., and Textile Patents Corp. 
against Rosedale Knitting Co. of Read- 
ing, Pa., has been postponed to Jan. 16, 
1936. Originally the trial was scheduled 
for Nov. 25. Indications are the pro- 
ceedings will take at least two weeks. 


Happy Birthday! 


Commemorating the fact that just 
thirty years have past since a few 
hosiery manufacturers met in Philadel- 
phia, Nov. 15 and 16, 1905, and organized 


the National Association of Hosiery 
(and Underwear) ‘Manufacturers, the 
Association's News-Letter reviews the 


achievements of the association during 


those thirty years. Emphasizing the 
present strength of the body — over 
80% of the industry’s productive ca- 


pacity is represented in its membership 
—the News-Letter adds that it is ready 
for such “other problems yet unseen” 
as the future may bring. 


* 
Utica Knitting on the Air 


The warmth and health-giving quali- 
ties of winterweight one-piece underwear 
are emphasized in a broadcasting cam- 
paign which has been started by the 
Utica Knitting Co. The air programs 
are short and are given over a group 
of stations which has nation-wide cover- 
age but excludes the chief urban areas. 


e 
Industry Briefs 


Woolworth Sells 40c. Knit Suit—A 
knitted suit for boys, in plain colors 
with fancy trim, retailing at 40c. has 
been added to the recently expanded 
price range of the F. W. Woolworth & 
Co. store at Buffalo, N. Y. 

Best Bib and Tucker—The outerwear 
clan of Philadelphia and _ thereabouts 
will foregather at the Ritz-Carlton Ho- 
tel, that city, Dec. 19, on occasion of 
the annual dinner of the Knitted Outer- 
wear Association of Philadelphia, a sub- 
division of the national body. 

Spun Rayon Underwear Highlighted— 
Considerable prominence is given to 
spun rayon underwear for women in 
recent advertising by R. H. Macy & 
Co., New York. Bloomers, panties, 
shorts and vests are sold at 4lc. and spun 
rayon pajamas at $1.19. 

E. Lee Campe Succeeds Brother—FE. 
Lee Campe has been elected president 
of the Campe Corp., underwear distribu- 
tors, succeeding his brother Emanuel N. 
Campe, who died last month. 

Revolt on Merger—A last-minute re- 
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volt by minority stockholders has upset 
plans for the merger of the Propper-Mc- 
Callum Hosiery Co. with the Belding 
Heminway Co. 


Knitting Mill News 


Archer Hosiery Mills, Columbus, Ga., 
is enlarging its plant to include a full- 
fashioned department, is adding a story 
to the office building, and is enlarging 
the boiler room. Plans for the addition 
and extensions were prepared by Lock- 
wood, Greene & Co., Spartanburg, S. C. 

Empire Knitwear Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
lately organized by Eugene S. Tuholske 
and associates, has begun operations in 
leased space at 1209 Washington Ave., 
where 2,500 sq.ft. of floor area is avail- 
able. 

Gilbert Knitting Co., Little Falls, 
N: Y., has purchased the machinery of 
the Mohawk Headwear Co., Utica, N. Y., 
and will remove same to its Astoronga 
mill at Little Falls. Mohawk was 
originally a McLoughlin enterprise. 

R. & G. Knitting Mills, New York, 
N. Y., has acquired a modern industrial 
building in Williamsport, Pa., and plans 
to establish and operate a mill in the 
latter city early in 1936. 

Brown Knitting Co., Warsaw, N. Y., 
has purchased the former Marr & Col- 
ton Organ Co. plant in that town and 
will remove its Chattanooga (Tenn.) 
plant thither, enlarging its facilities to 
almost double present capacity. Its line 
will be expanded to include woolen knit 
goods as well as cotton. 

Hudson Silk Hosiery Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., has started work on the second 
unit of its Oakhurst plant. The 107x 
400 ft. addition will be made of brick, 
and will cost about $40,000. 

Concord (N. C.) Knitting Co. is plan- 
ning to erect two-story addition to its 
plant and double the output of silk seam- 
less hosiery. 

Catawba Hosiery Mills, Hickory, 
N. C., organized with authorized capital 
of $100,000, awarded the Crouch Co. of 
Hickory, the contract for the erection 
of 30x40 ft. building to house the plant. 
Equipment will include the latest type of 
hosiery machines. Ellis Mills is presi- 
dent, F. L. Townsend vice-president, and 
B. G. Menzies treasurer. 

B. L. Marlow last month completed 
the construction of a knitting mill on his 
farm near Hickory, N. C. It is being 


equipped with the most modern ma- 
chinery. 
Walton Knitting Mills, Hickory, 


N. C., has erected a small addition to 
their plant near Highland, N. C. 

J. A. Cline & Son, Hildebran, N. C., 
has erected a one-story addition, 165 
ft. long, to house knitting and looping 
machinery. 

R. L. James & Son, Marion, N. C., 
are installing five knitting machines, to 
increase output from 1,150 doz. pr. 
weekly to 1,500. 

Ridgeview Hosiery Mill Co., Newton, 
N. C., has completed a mill addition. 

L. M. Kaplan, Hancock and Hunting- 
don Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., operating a 
hosiery mill, has leased a_ three-story 
building on Lake St., Salisbury, Md., 
and will establish a new mill at that lo- 
cation, with initial installation of 24 
machines, about one-half of which will 
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be removed from Philadelphia plant. 
New mill will have production of 14,500 
pr. of hose per week. 

Nu-Knit Hosiery Mills has been es- 
tablished at 5th St. & Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa., under the management 
of Benjamin E. Stein and “Tressea 
Harris. 

Progressive Knitting Mills of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., have leased 
5,000 sq.ft. floor space at 1220 Cherry St., 
for the manufacture of sweaters and al- 
lied knit goods. 

Chilhowee Mills, Athens, Tenn., are 
installing more full-fashioned hosiery 
machinery. 

Harriman (Tenn.) Hosiery Mill, which 
recently announced plans for a one-story 
addition, will install new machinery to 
double present capacity. 

Kathleen Quinn Garment Co., Ogden, 
Utah, has bought 12 knitting machines 
and will add knit goods to its product of 
aprons and dresses. 

Paul Knitting Mills, Pulaski, Va., is 
erecting a one-story addition to house 
a finishing plant. 

* 


Knit Financial Notes 


Lady Fashion Hosiery Mills, Inc., Bos- 
ton, Mass., have been organized with capital 
of $100,090, to operate a _ knitting mill. 
Joseph Mann, 147 Clark Rd., Brookline, 
Mass., is president and treasurer. 

Peacock Knitting Co., St. Joseph, Mo., 
recently organized, plans operation of local 


mill. New company is headed by R. E. 
Hastings and J. D. Roberts, both of St. 
Joseph, 

Hollyford Knitting Mills, Ine., Mount 


Holly, N. J., have been organized 
capital of $50,000, to operate 
Royle and Pilkington Building, 

Riverside (N. J.) 


with 
a plant in the 
toneau St. 
Knitting Mills, 





have been chartered with capital of $20,- 
000. New company is headed by Herman 
Paul, Riverside. William Bernstein, 130 
West 42d St., New York, N. Y., is repre- 
sentative. 

Cambrian Knitting Mills, Ine., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., have been incorporated to manufac- 
ture knit goods. The incorporators include 
Charles K. Deutsch, 1497 Carroll St., and 


Morris Weisinger, 324 Ocean View Ave., 
both Brooklyn. 
Falcon Knitting Mills, Ine., Brooklyn, 


N. Y., have been chartered with capital of 
200 shares of stock, no par value, to 
operate a local plant. The incorporators in- 


clude Albert Cohen and Max Fain, 176 
North Fourth St., Brooklyn. 
Jay Vee Knitting Mills, Inec., Brooklyn, 


N. Y., have been incorporated with capital 
of 200 shares of stock, no par value. Prin- 
cipal incorporators are Joseph Victor, 332 
Keap St., and Max Shier, 202 Metropolitan 
Ave. 

Tru-Fit Knitwear, Inc., Long Island City, 
N. Y., has been organized with capital of 
$10,000, to operate a knitting mill. The 
incorporators include Gustav Karbiner, 6041 
Woodbine St., and Peter Lahn, 1639 Nor- 
man St., both Ridgewood, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Everite Knitting Mills, Ine., New York, 
N. Y., have been incorporated to operate a 
plant. Edward Bush, 720 West End Ave., 
is one of the incorporatoros. 

Rutherford Hosiery Mills, Inec., Belmont, 
N. C., has been granted a charter to manu- 
facture hosiery and other knit goods. The 
incorporators include C. T. Stowe and 


A. S. Ford. 

Currie Hosiery Mills, Carthage, N. C., 
have been chartered with capital of $50,- 
000 by W. H. Currie, president of the Bis- 
mark Hosiery Mills, Carthage, and asso- 
ciates, and will succeed to latter plant. 
G. P. Thomas, Carthage, is an incorporator 
of the new company. 

Stafford Knitting Mills has been  or- 
ganized at 1224 Brandywine St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., by Harry Moss, Benjamin Moss 
and associates. 

Wilson Knitting Co. has been organized 
in Philadelphia, Pa., with headquarters 


at 5035 North Franklin St. Principals of the 


new firm are Roy D. Wilson and Henry S. 
Muskett. 

Radford (Va.) Mfg. Co. with capital of 
$50,000, has been chartered to manufacture 
and sell silk hosiery, knit goods, ete. H. C. 
Tyler, of East Radford, Va., is president. 


Where Hosiery Rings Start 


This specimen shows the start- 
ing point of a ring. The cause 
of the defect was found to be a 
variation in the twist of the 
grenadine silk yarn used. The 
knot shows definitely a mizing 
of yarns from two cones or a 
mixture of yarns from two 
thrown lots. The photomicro- 
graph was made to show where 
the defect in the hose had its 
starting point and where the or- 
iginal fault lies. (Copyrighted 


by Hatch € Reutlinger, New 
York.) 
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oe sciences which are contributing most to the new develop- 
ments in textile processing are chemistry and physics. The 
development of anti-crease fabrics is an excellent example of 
the way in which a double-barreled attack by the physicist and 
the chemist can accomplish results previously impossible. There 
are several hundred chemists engaged in textile work. The 
physicists employed in textile mills in this country could be 
counted on the fingers of one hand. This number undoubtedly 
will increase as the importance of the contributions of the 
physicist becomes more widely recognized. In the meantime, the 
chemist is perhaps the one man in the mill, who—because of his 
training—is able to approach technical problems from the broad 


scientific viewpoint. 


The purpose of most textile processes—be they chemical or 
mechanical—is to alter one or another of the physical charac- 


teristics of a fiber, yarn, or fabric. 


To the chemist who is 


seeking to improve the appearance, handle, resiliency, or similar 
property of textiles, we suggest that it is advantageous, before 
he starts his experiments, to consider the project as a problem 
in physics as well as in chemistry.—Editor. 


AATCC. 
Annual Meeting 


The technical program scheduled for 
the annual meeting of the American As- 
sociation of Textile Chemists & Color- 
ists, held December 6 and 7, in Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., follows: At the Friday 
evening session the following papers 
were delivered: “A Resume of the Prop- 
erties and Uses of Ultraviolet Radia- 
tion,’ Joseph L. McEwen, National 
Aniline & Chemical Co.; “The Applica- 
tion of Optical Instruments in the Tex- 
tile Industry for Routine and Research,” 
J. H. Schering, Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Co. In addition, a motion picture, “Eyes 
of Science,” was presented by J. H. 
Schering, Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 

Subjects discussed on Saturday were: 
“Accelerated Ageing Test for Weighted 
Silk,” William D. Appel and Daniel Jes- 
sup, National Bureau of Standards; 
“The Chemistry of Wool and Its Rela- 
tionship to Practical Processing,” Milton 
Harris, A.A.T.C.C. Research Associate; 
“Cotton Printing: An Outline,” Samuel 
I. Parker, Ciba Co.; “Some Recent De- 
velopments in the Application of Sulphur 
Dyestuffs,” John L. Crist, Caleco Chem- 
ical Co.; “A Review of Recent Ana- 
lytical Methods with Special Applica- 
tions to Textile Analysis,” Irving W. 
Grote, University of Chattanooga; 
“Comparative Tests for Value of Sul- 
phur Trioxide in Different Amounts in 
Sulphonated Oil,” Albert H. Grimshaw, 
North Carolina State College; “Condi- 
tioning Water for the Textile Industry,” 
H. H. Morrison, Permutit Co.; “Influ- 
ence of Finishing Operations on the 
Light Fastness of Vat Dyeings,”’ Charles 
Seibert, E. I. duPont de Nemours & 
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Co.; “Peroxide Bleach Baths and Some 
Factors Influencing Their Stability,” 
D. J. Campbell, R. & H. Chemicals 
Dept., E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co.; 
“Synthetic Resins: Their Development 
and Application to Textiles,’ D. H. 
Powers, Rohm & Haas Chemical Co.; 
“New Developments in the Application 
of Naphthols and Vats for Dyeing and 
Printing,” S. H. Williams, General Dye- 
stuff Corp., and “Activities of the Raw 
Silk Committee of the National Associa- 
tion of the Hosiery Manufacturers,” 
E. M. Schenke, National Association of 
Hosiery Manufacturers. A detailed re- 
port of the meeting will appear in our 
January issue. 


New Products at 
Chemical Show 


New products shown at the fifteenth Ex- 
position of Chemical Industries, held in 
New York, Dec. 2 to 6, included many of 
interest to textile chemists. Although the 
majority of these have already been de- 
scribed in TEXTILE Wor Lp, to give a picture 
of the progress made since the last show, 
we are listing below a few of the outstand- 
ing developments in chemicals, equipment, 
and textiles. 

Among the new chemicals exhibited were 
wetting agents and detergents of the sul- 
phonated and alkylated types, emulsifying 
agents, aliphatic organic solvents and fiber 
lubricants, fire retardants of the modified 
glyceryl borate type, and high-boiling-point 
alcohols used for conditioning and softening 
of textiles. Other new products included 
vat printing powders; ethyl cellulose and 
cellulose nitro acetate lacquers for coating; 


various types of synthetic resins; zirconium 
compounds used in delustering, printing, 
weighting, and flameproofing; and several 
new silicates employed in scouring, bleach- 
ing, etc. 

Of strictly textile equipment an im- 
proved dryer was perhaps the most con- 
spicuous. In addition were exhibited 
dyeing machines and extractors of corro- 
sion-resistant construction, and shuttles and 
spools made from a new cellulose acetate 
moulding composition. A large number of 
exhibits featured the recent progress equip- 
ment for power transmission and materials 
handling. Stressed also were the latest 
models of recording and control instru- 
ments and the newer application of corro- 
sion-resisting materials. 

New textiles were represented by fabrics 
coated with a synthetic resin; samples of 
rayon made from southern pine; a cotton 
fabric used in road building; material com- 
bining lace and rubber; and rope, string, 
and fabrics made from glass fibers. 


DuPont Receives 
Chem. & Met. Award 


The Organic Chemicals Department 
of E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
has been selected as the organization 
which has contributed most to the ad- 
vance of the chemical industry and the 
chemical engineering profession in 1935 
and has received the 1935 award of 
Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering for 
chemical engineering achievement. The 
award was established in 1933 as a 
method of recognizing group effort, and 
the honors that year went to Carbide & 
Carbon Chemicals Corp. Announcement 
of the duPont award is made in the 
December issue of Chemical & Metallur- 
gical Engineering by Sidney D. Kirk- 
patrick, who commends the duPont 
division for its work in developing a 
vital industry that supplies essential or- 
ganic chemicals on which nearly every 
other industry of the world is becoming 
increasingly dependent. 


New Dyes 


E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co. an- 
nounces the following new products: 

Pontachrome Brown HN, a chrome 
color yielding deep, reddish shades of 
brown on wool raw stock, yarn, and 
piece goods; and Ponsol Brown AGG, 
particularly suitable as a yellow brown 
base for current khaki shades. 

General Dyestuff Corp. announces the 
following new products: 

Diamine Violet NRA, a direct dye of 
high tinctorial strength yielding bright 
reddish violet shades of fairly good fast- 
ness to light; Diazo Sky Blue BA, a 
developed dye of high tinctorial strength 
yielding, easily dischargeable, bright, 
reddish blue shades with Developer A; 
Fastusol Blue LF 3RL, a direct dye 
giving bright, reddish blue shades of 
very good fastness to light; and Rapi- 
dogen Orange IRR, a Rapidogen color 
yielding brilliant reddish orange prints 
of very good fastness to light and good 
fastness to washing. 
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Association Notes 


Piedmont—The advantages of stain- 
less steel for textile equipment, particu- 
larly the equipment used in dyeing, were 
described by George W. Hinkle, Repub- 
lic Steel Corp., Massillon, Ohio, before 
the Piedmont section of the A.A.T.C.C., 
at Charlotte, N. C., Nov. 9. Following 
the address he showed a sound film. 

New York—Dr. Harvey Alexander 
Neville, associated professor of chemis- 
try, Lehigh University, spoke before the 
New York section, A.A.T.C.C., Nov. 22, 
at the Elm Golf Club, Paterson, N. J. 
His subject was “Surface Chemistry and 
Dyeing.” 

Paterson—A meeting of the National 
Association of Textile Printing Colorists 
was held Nov. 28 in Paterson, N. J. 





Hosiery Finishing 
Strike Ends 


With 16 hosiery dyeing and finishing 
firms in the Philadelphia area having 
granted the demands of the American 
Federation of Hosiery Workers, the 
strike called on Oct. 18 was virtually at 
an end around the middle of November. 


Canadian Finishers 
Activity Reported 


Operations of the textile dyeing and 
finishing industry in Canada during 1934 
increased 19% over 1933, according to a 
report just issued by the Government 
Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. The re- 
port, which covers 24 establishments, 
exclusive of plants owned by textile 
manufacturers, puts the gross value of 
1934 operations at $3,778,652, an increase 
of $603,603 over the previous year. In- 
vested capital showed a decline of 4.2% 
in the same period. 


New Synthetic Chemicals 


Several new synthetic chemicals of 
interest to the textile industry have been 
developed recently by Carbide & Carbon 
Chemicals Corp., 30 East 42nd St., New 
York. First is a range of sulphonated 
synthetic aliphatic alcohols containing 12 
to 19 carbon atoms. Known commer- 
cially as Texitols, these compounds find 
application as wetting and penetrating 
agents under widely varying conditions 
of pH and temperature. Second is Me- 
thyl Cellosolve, a solvent for cellulose 
acetate. This compound is applicable to 
pigment printing as well as to impreg- 
nation and coating. Third is a series of 
organic alkalis, of which ethylene dia- 
mine is typical. Ethylene diamine con- 
tains two amino groups, each capable of 
combining with fatty acids to form soap. 
It is a liquid of ammoniacal odor boiling 
at 118° C., is completely soluble in 
water, and has a pH of between 11 and 
12. Its sulphides and polysulphides are 
of interest as depilatories for the pulling 
of wool and as reducing agents and solv- 
ents for sulphur dyes. Ethylene diamine 
itself is a solvent for the naphthol types 
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of dyes, and—with copper hydroxide— 
forms a complex salt which dissolves 
cellulose and may, according to the man- 
ufacturer, form a new raw material for 
rayon manufacture. Fourth is Cellusize, 
a 7% solution of sodium hydroxide con- 
taining 8% of a cellulose derivative. 
This is a thick, sirupy liquid, the solids 
of which are precipitated by water, acids, 
and acid salts. It is applied to cotton 
cloth by impregnation, the excess re- 
moved by squeezing, and precipitation 
affected by neutralization in a 25% solu- 
tion of sodium bisulphate or by thor- 
ough washing in water. The effect 
produced is a sizing or stiffening which, 
it is said, is not removed by repeated 
laundering. 


Processing Plant News 


Chicopee Mfg. Corp., Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., has installed a new dyeing de- 
partment in the same building as the 
finishing plant, and it will soon be in 
operation to serve customers who want 
goods finished in black or colors. 

Expert Silk Dyeing Co., Paterson, 
N. J., has installed a second unit of 
Inversand zeolite water softener. 

Ming Toy Dyeing Co., Paterson, N. J., 
which recently took over the plant at 
Haledon formerly operated by the Blue 
Bird Dyeing Co., has started up on dye- 
ing and finishing synthetic fabrics with 
a daily capacity of 700 to 800 pieces. 

All Weather Processors, Inc., have 
been organized with office at 240 West 
40th St. ,New York, to showerproof all 
fabrics that lend themselves. to protec- 
tion against water. The principals are 
Herbert Tempest, Irving Weinstein and 
Charles L. Miller. New company is 
affiliated with Martin Dyeing & Finish- 
ing Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 

Victory Textile Printing Co., New 
York, has bought a building of 110,000 
sq.ft. in Derby, Conn., will take pos- 
session Jan. 11, and will employ about 
300 operatives. 

Burlington (N. C.) Dyeing & Finish- 
ing Co. is installing an Inversand 
zeolite water softener made by Hunger- 
ford & Terry. 

Kramer, Hollar, Brown Corp., Hick- 
ory, N. C., recently organized with capi- 
tal of $100,000, has taken over local 
building, and has _ remodeled = and 
equipped for hosiery dyeing and finishing 
plant. Company is affiliated with the 
Hollar Hosiery Mills, Inc., and Brown 
Brothers Hosiery Mills, both of Hick- 


ory, and will process material for these 
plants. W. L. Hollar and T. R. Kramer 
head the new company. 

Burd Dyeing Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
plans to remove its plant and business to 
Williamsport, Pa., where a modern in- 
dustrial building has been acquired. The 
firm employs 50 workers. 

Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C., 
has awarded a number of sub-contracts 
for new one-story mill addition. Iron 
and steel will be furnished by the Green- 
ville Steel & Foundry Co., Greenville; 
roofing and sheet metal work has been 
let to J. A. Piper Roofing Co., Green- 
ville. New unit will cost $25,000. 

Southern Bleachery, Taylors, S. C., is 
constructing a 50x100 ft. addition to 
house machinery shipped from New 
England. 

Harris Finishing Co., newly formed 
corporation, will operate the idle plant 
of the Crown Piece Dye Works at 
Woonsocket, R. I., beginning Jan. 1, 
and 50 persons will be employed. The 
new firm is headed by Wm. E. Coakley, 
formerly with the Slater Co., of Web- 
ster, Mass. 


Processing Financial 


Harris Finishing Co., Boston, Mass., has 
been incorporated with capital of 500 
shares of stock, no par value, to operate a 
mill for dyeing and finishing rayon. John 
E, Eaton, Jr., is president, and Emma Roud, 
treasurer and representa- 


Slater Mill, East Webster, Mass., will 
not be sold at auction until a local com- 
mittee has had time for negotiations with 
a Rhode Island finishing concern which is 
a prospective purchaser. 

Clyde Piece Dye Works, Paterson, N. J. 
—Federal Judge Wm. Clark has signed an 


Everett, 
tive. 


Mass., 


order directing that this company be 
liquidated. 
Sterling Dye Works, Ince., Paterson, 


N. J., have been chartered with capital of 
1,000 shares of stock, no par value, to 
operate a print and dye mill. New com- 
pany is represented by Emanuel Shavick, 
140 Market St., Paterson. 

Supreme Piece Dye Works, Paterson, 
N. J., is to be liquidated according to court 
order signed early in November. 

Maygreen Piece Dye Works Corp., New 
York, N. Y., has been chartered with capi- 
tal of 150 shares of stock, no par value, to 
operate a dye and finishing mill. The in- 


corporators include Guido Marterelia, 464 
West Twenty-fifth St., New York, and 
Gabriel Magnanani, 37 Cumberland St., 
Brooklyn. 


United States Finishing Co. will close its 
Pawtucket, R. L, plant as soon as work in 
process is finished. Its plants in Connecti- 
cut will be benefited and Pawtucket opera- 
tives will be given the privilege of 
transferring. Pawtucket machinery is al- 
ready being transferred to Norwich. Previ- 
ously Norwich work has been completed at 
Pawtucket. The Sterling plant will also 
benefit and operations on rayon are com- 
pleted at that plant with finishing in black 
as a part of the work. 
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“THE country is safety-conscious in a big way just now, thanks 

to the nation-wide drive against automobile accidents. This 
attitude should be capitalized by industrialists as a stimulant 
for a new offensive against accidents in mills and factories. 


Winnsboro (S. C.) Mills, noted elsewhere on this page. 


In this connection, it is thrilling to read the record of the 


The 


reason for this plant’s low-rate accident frequency, as well as for 


the low severity rate, is easy to find. 


As usual, it is due to the 


personal interest of the resident head of the company. A. E. 


Jury, agent, is responsible for the showing. 
This is a responsibility which cannot be delegated. 


There 


is no substitute for executive attention in this matter.—Editor. 


Textile Engineers Plan 
Labor Study 


Features of the annual meeting of the 
textile section of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, held in New York, 
on Dec. 4, were papers on “Power Ap- 
plication and Other Mechanical Features 
in Connection With Textile Printing,” by 
R. DeVere Hope; and on “Work Assign- 
ment in Silk and Rayon Manufacturing,” 
by L. P. Alford. Both of these papers will 
be reviewed at some length in a subsequent 
issue of TEXTILE WorLp. As noted on page 
102, on Tuesday evening, Dec. 2, Charles 
T. Main, past-president of the society, and 
president of Charles T. Main, Inc., Boston, 
was awarded the A. S. M. E. medal. 

Officers of the textile division for the 
ensuing year are as follows: executive 
committee—C. H. Ramsey, chairman; 
\. W.. Benoit, vice-chairman; H. D. 
learnard, Wendell Brown, Albert Palmer ; 
associates—Henry M. Burke, Paul Mer- 
riam, W. L. Conrad, J. J. Stahl, R. DeVere 
Hope, J. J. McElroy; secretary—M. A. 
Golrick, Jr. An important piece of busi- 
ness was the establishment of a committee 
to consider the inaugurating of a study 
to be participated in by engineering, medical, 
psychological, management, and labor 
groups—for the determination of what 
work-load can be assigned to an industrial 
causing undue fatigue. 


worker without 


Causes of Accidents 
Analyzed by Willis 
at Safety Con gress 


Outstanding causes of accidents in tex- 
tile plants were outlined by H. H. Willis, 
dean of Clemson Textile School, Clemson 
College, S. C., in an address, “Opportuni- 
ties Afforded by Textile Vocational Train- 
ing to Further the National Safety Pro- 
gram,” delivered before the 24th Annual 
Safety Conference, held Oct. 16 at Louis- 
ville, Ky. Accidents generally 
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may be 


classified as mechanical or non-mechanical, 
he said, and some of the most common are 
as follows: 


MECHANICAL 


1. Pickers and Openers. Serious acci- 
dents occur on these machines when opera- 
tors attempt to get inside the beater 
inclosures while the machines are in opera- 
tion. Injuries also occur on the feed rollers 
which precede each beater section when the 
operator attempts to remove a lap or choke 
while the rollers are in motion. 

2. Cards. The principal cause of acci- 
dents on cards is the attempt of the opera- 
tor to remove motes or chokes from the 
cylinder while it is in operation. 

3. Fly Frames (Slubbers, Speeders and 


Intermediates ). The most serious acci- 
dents occurring on these machines are 
those which are caused by the operator 


attempting to clean up the “sun wheel’ or 
other differential gears at the head of the 
frame while the machine is running. Ac- 
cidents also are caused by someone start- 
ing the machine while another man is 
working on some part of it. 

4. Spinning Frames. The most serious 
accidents on spinning frames are the result 


of the operator attempting to clean the 
head gears while the machine is in mo- 
tion. 


5. Slashers. The most serious accidents 
on these machines occur when the operator 
attempts to make adjustments on the steel 
roll or the tension roll on the delivery end 
of the slasher with the machine in opera- 
tion, 

6. Looms. The most serious loom acci- 
dents usually happen to loom fixers or 
weavers at work beneath the loom who are 
caught in the moving parts of the loom 
when it is accidentally started by another 
person. These accidents usually are the 
result of the failure of the person working 
on the loom to remove the shuttle from the 
box before starting the repairs. 

7 Shearing Machines. These machines 
have lately proved unusually hazardous. 
The majority of the accidents occur when 
the operator attempts to straighten a 
turned-down selvage with his fingers, 
rather than with a pencil or stick. 
NON-MECHANICAL 

The non-mechanical accidents are caused 
largely by falls on the stairway and in the 
rooms, by pocket knives, by splinters from 
doff and roving boxes, by foreign particles 
in the eye during “blowing down” opera- 
tions, by careless handling of warps result- 
ing in mashed fingers, and by improper 
handling of heavy or unwieldy objects re- 
sulting in rupture or strains. 


During the course of his address, Dean 
Willis cited the record of Winnsboro Mills, 
Winnsboro, S. C., as a specific example 
of low-rate accident frequency, pointing 
out that although the average accident fre- 


quency rate for the textile industry during 
1934 was 8.65 per 1,000,000 man hours of 
exposure, Winnsboro Mills had only 0.75. 
This same plant had a severity rate (num- 
ber of days lost as a result of disabling 
injuries per 1,000 man hours exposure) of 
0.01, as compared with the general aver- 
age of 0.42 in mills of similar size. Dean 
Willis credited A. E. Jury, agent, Winns- 
boro Mills, as being responsible for the 
low rate accident frequency, explaining 
that he accomplishes this by (1) thorough- 
ly believing in the obvious advantages of 
keeping accidents at a minimum, (2) dis- 
cussing accident prevention at overseer 
meetings, (3) insisting that the safety com- 
mittee, representing all departments, meet 
regularly and post minutes of the discus- 
sions on the bulletin boards, and (4) by 
constant inspection of machinery and oper- 
ations with a view to making them safer 
for operatives. 


Textile Safety Council 
Elects Officers 


The textile section of the National 
Safety Council at the Conference, Oct. 16, 
elected the following officers to serve on 
the executive meeting during the next 
year: Marion W. Heiss, Proximity Mfg. 
Co., Greensboro, N. C., general chair- 
man; W. W. Gaudet, Liberty Mutual Ins. 
Co., Roanoke, Va., vice-chairman in 
charge of program; George C. Shuford, 
Cliffside Mills, Cliffside, N. C., vice-chair- 
man in charge of membership; H. H. 
Willis, Clemson Textile School, secretary ; 
J. T. Trolinger, American Bemberg Corp. 
and North American Rayon Corp., Eliza- 
bethton, Tenn., news letter editor; F. H. 
Shuford, North Carolina Department of 
Labor, chairman statistics committee: 
Charles H. Forsaith, Jackson Mills, 
Nashau Mfg. Co., chairman engineering 
committee. Members at large included H. 
R. Cory, Charles H. Eames, Russell T. 
Fisher, Walter Humphries, W. H. Nichels, 
Jr., R. W. Philip, E. E. Place and T. A. 
Wilson. 


Selecting Greases 
For Special O perations 


Many plant engineers are too apt to 
class all types of greases as “grease” and 
let it go at that, but such an attitude is 
entirely wrong. There are two main types 
of greases; those made with lime or cal- 
cium soap and those made with soda soap. 
A lime-soap grease requires a_ certain 
amount of water content, otherwise the 
lime soap and the lubricating oil would 
not unite or stay united. If such a grease 
is used in a location where it is subjected 
to a high temperature, to severe agita- 
tion, or to high centrifugal force, as in a 
loose pulley, the water is very likely to 
separate out; the lime soap and the oil 
separate and you have no lubricant. <A 
soda-soap grease contains no water of 
constitution and therefore can be used 
where there is severe agitation of centrifu- 
gal force; but if water from an external 
source gets into it, the grease emulsifies and 
will no longer lubricate. On the other hand. 
a lime-soap grease is not affected by water 
and should, therefore, be used on wet ma- 
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chinery where water is likely to get into 
the bearings. These different reactions 
of the two types of greases to water, agita- 
tion, and centrifugal force may explain 
many failures in lubrication —C. L. 


* 
Heating & V entilating 
Exposition Jan. 27 to 31 


The ascendency of air conditioning as a 
new American industry will be emphasized 
by the Fourth International Heating & 
Ventilating Exposition, to be held Jan. 27 
to 31, 1936, in the International Amphi- 
theater, Chicago. The proper conditioning 
of air will be set forth in hundreds of dis- 
plays showing the proper heating and hu- 
midifying of air in textile mills and other 
buildings. Newest trends toward operating 
economy will be exhibited in the related 
fields of boilers and furnaces, hot water 
heaters, unit heaters, ventilating fans and 
blowers, thermal insulation, etc. Enthusi- 
astic support, reflecting improved business 
confidence, was evident more than three 
months in advance of the opening. 


+ 
Making Paint Stick 
to Galvanized Iron 


An attempt has been made to solve the 
problem of making paint stick to galva- 
nized iron and Galvanneal in the develop- 
ment of a substance known as Lithoform 
by American Chemical Paint Co., Ambler, 
Pa. The action of the new compound is 
said to be formation of an impervious 
stone-like coating on the pre-cleaned sur- 
face of the metal. This layer of material 
adheres closely to both the surface of the 
metal and the paint, preventing the forma- 
tion of zinc soaps which sometimes results 
from chemical action between zinc oxides 
or carbonates and the oil in the paint— 
and cause peeling. It is stated that Lithor- 
ized surfaces are not affected by exposure 
to atmosphere, which means that immedi- 
ate painting is unnecessary. 


. 
Industrial Drama 
Re peated 


“Profits of Progress,” an experiment in 
the use of the drama to humanize and 
dramatize to industrialists the importance 
of technological developments, was pro- 
duced again this year by the International 
Acetylene Association, at its 36th annual 
convention, held Nov. 12, at Cleveland, 
Ohio. Highlights of the convention were 
technical sessions devoted to discus- 
sions of safety, metallurgy of welding and 
cutting, piping and pressure vessels, trans- 
portation, etc. Papers included “Welding 
and Cutting of High Chromium Steels,” 
by W. J. Priestley, vice-president, Electro 
Metallurgical Co., and “Further Studies of 
Oxy-Acetylene Cut Steel Plate,” by Prof. 
J. H. Zimmerman, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 

* 


“Traveling Salesman” 
Guaranteed Speechless 


An inanimate “salesman” is being sent 
on an extended tour of the United States 
by Simco Corp., Philadelphia. This 
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Smoke and Fog Eliminated by Hoods and Fans...... 
Operating and Efficiency Engineers in Power Plant. . 


Gear Motors 


Self Aligning Roller-Bearing 
Boiler Feed Pump 


Valve-Action Control Unit . 
Filter Press Plate Shifter. . . 
Inclosed, Cartridge-Type, Ball-Bearing 


High-Intensity Lamp Mountings................. 
Compensating Hydrometer . 
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“salesman” consists of an ordinary suitcase, 
containing a complete installation of the 
Midget static eliminator employing three 
different types of Midget static bars, which 
will be escorted by the Railway Express 
Co. directly to the proper official of the 
company it is visiting. A day later it will 
be picked up and taken on its way to make 
the next contact. The exhibition is de- 
signed to demonstrate how easily static 
electricity, generated by rubbing a film of 
certain material between the fingers, can 
be eliminated by passing it through the 
field of one of the Midget static bars. In- 
cidentally, a window is cut in the iron 
cover of the transformer unit so that its 
interior can be viewed without removing 
the cover. 
s 


Engineering Trade News 


Acme Steel Co., Chicago, has moved 
its New York office to 103 Park Ave. 
The warehouse facilities remain at Bush 
Terminal, Brooklyn. 

Republic Steel Corp., Youngstown, 
Ohio, has appointed C. A. Cherry as dis- 
trict sales manager in the Buffalo 
(N. Y.) district, Robert J. Working in 
Birmingham, Ala., and Paul R. Johnson 
in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Reliance Electric & Engineering Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, has promoted Leon M. 
Dunning from the Cleveland office to 
manager of the New England district, 
with headquarters at 79 Broad St., 
Boston. 

Babcock & Wilcox, New York, have 
moved the refractories division sales 
office for the southeastern district from 
Atlanta to the plant at Augusta, Ga. 

Crane Co., Chicago, announces that 
H. H. Simmons, formerly with Russell 
T. Gray, advertising agency, has been 
appointed advertising manager of the 
company. 

Link-Belt Co. announces that execu- 
tive offices have been moved to 307 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., has placed responsibility for the 
direction of all appliance activities on 
Charles E. Wilson, of Bridgeport, who 
is vice-president in charge of the mer- 
chandising department. 

Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
has opened a new office at Peoria, IIl., in 
charge of W. I. Miskoe, and a new office 
at Memphis, Tenn., in charge of O. B. 
Farrell. Paul M. Corp has been added 


to the Milwaukee (Wis.) sales staff and 
E. H. Weil to the San Francisco staff. 

Continental Steel Corp., Kokomo, 
Ind., has appointed O. R. Brainard as 
direct sales representative in the Caro- 
linas for Chain-Link fencing. Office will 
be mainatined at 1949 East Seventh St., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Thermoid Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J., 
announces the termination of the serv- 
ices of Lloyd Leaver, who has been vice- 
president in charge of sales of the Me- 
chanical Rubber Goods Division. Fred 
Matheis, who has for many years been 
in active charge of the department rou- 
tine, was elected assistant vice-president 
and will continue to manage the office 
of the Mechanical Rubber Goods Divi- 
sion. S. H. Lyons, dean of the Mechan- 
ical Rubber Goods Sales Division, has 
been appointed Eastern manager of this 
department. 

a 


Engineering Mill News 


Archer Hosiery Mills, Columbus, Ga., 
have awarded general contract to J. P. 
Bradfield, Columbus, for new one-story 
mill addition, 103x112 ft., and for one- 
story extension to boiler plant. Work 
will be placed under way at once. Cost 
over $40,000, including equipment. 

Viscose Co. of America, Inc., Marcus 
Hook, Pa., has plans nearing completion 
for new power plant at local mill, to in- 
clude installation of turbo-generator 
units and auxiliary equipment. Cost over 
$500,000, with equipment. The Ballinger 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa., is architect and 
engineer. 

Gossett Mills, Williamston, S. C., has 
awarded the contract to the Townsend 
Lumber Co., Anderson, S. C., for the 
installation of the sewerage system. All 
of the mill homes will have water sup- 
ply and sewerage. 

Bruck Silk Mills, Cowansville, On- 
tario, have completed the erection of a 
new water tank and the installation of a 
sprinkler system. Last July the tank was 
destroyed by fire. The new tank is 21 
ft. in diameter and 21 ft. high. It is 160 
ft. above the ground and has a capacity 
of 160,000 gal. 

Max Pollack & Co., Inc., Willimantic, 
Conn., is building an addition to the 
boiler house and dye and bleach mill, in 
connection with the installation of new 
boilers and a switch from soft coal to oil. 
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QUOTATIONS 


At close of business, Dec. 2, 1935 


Prices cover average qualities unless otherwise stated 





Cotton Goods 


1934 
Dec.2 Nov. 1 Dec. 1 
PRINT CLOTHS 
27 -in., 64x60, 7.60 4} 4] 43 
38}-in., 64x60, 5. 35 i es 64 63 
39 -in., 68x72, 4.75 73-3 7} 74 
39 -in., 72x76, 4.25 8i 8} 8} 
39 -in., 80x80, 4.00 83 83 y 
BROWN SHEETINGS 
36-in., 56x60, 4.00 8} 8} 7} 
36-in., 48x48, 5.00 63 63 6 
37-in., 48x48, 4.00 7} 7} 7} 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd 91-3 93-95 9} 
Denims, 2. 20 153 15} 15 
Tickings, 8 oz 19 19 19 
*Jax included. 
Cotton Waste 
Peeler comber.. .. 14.00 
Peeler strip 14.00 
White spooler (single) 7.25 
Linters (mill-run average) 6.25 
- > 
Cotton Prices 
Spot Cotto For Month 1934 
=, at oa Dec.2 Nov.1! High Low Dec. | 
New York... 12.15 11.40 12.45 11.35 12.75 
New Orleans. 12.07 Hol. 12.42 11.38 12.78 
Liverpool.... 6.40 6.45 6.77 6. 40 7.00 
FLUCTUATIONS OF FUTURES 
Closed For Month Closed Net 
Dec.2 High Low Nov. 1! Change 
Dec 11.78 12.08 10.92 11.02 +0.74 
Jan 11.74 11.97 10.86 10.89 +0.85 
Feb 11.66 11.68 10.83 10.88 +0.78 
Mar 11.58 11.87 10.78 10.86 +0.72 
April. 11.51 11.52 10.85 10.86 +0.65 
May 11.43 11.72 10.78 10.86 +0.57 
June 11.38 11.40 10.85 10.83 +0.55 
July 11.33 11.64 10.76 10.80 +0.53 
Oct. 11.08 11.44 10.57 10.62 +0.46 


AVERAGE PRICE JUNE-JULY SHIPMENT 
HARD WESTERN COTTON 
F.o.b. New England 


Middling St. Middling 
Ikan 15.08 15.58 
1 y-in 15. 83 16.58 
1}-in.... 18.08 19.58 
Based on March, 11.58. 
FOREIGN COTTONS 

Alexandria Exchange, Dec. 1 
December, Sak... .... ‘ 16.54 
January Uppers 13.73 

Shipment c.if. Boston ‘(Tariff not included) 
Medium Sak ; 28.75 
Medium Uppers . 26.00 

(By Anderson, Clayton & Co.) 

India Rough, Calcutta Camilla : 10.50 
China Tientsin No. | ; 11.75 


eT 


tations on cotton cloth and 
yarn as given on this 
page include the cotton process- 
ing tax. Cotton waste prices 
also include the processing tax 
but of course the prices on vari- 
ous raw cottons do not include tt. 


Uuo 


cotton 
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Thread (for garnetting)................ $0. 


Cotton Yarn 


eee: (Average Quality) 

Double Carded 2c , higher according to quality 

SINGLE SKEINS aan TUBES (Warp Twist) 
o <s. 


4s to 8s... $0. 20s. 0.313 
10s.. 24s... . 334 
12s.. “394 Dees ake "341 
POS ois 3 xis 30} Sec esen ass . 364 
TWO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES 
8s-2.. » SO 2 20s-2. $0. 323 
10s-2... .30 24s-2 eae . 343 
148-2... 31 30s-2. . 373 
168-2. 31h 40s-2 . 433 
SINGLE WARPS 
BR cas eee $0. 293 Serre 
14s... 5 30} 24s. : 34 
16s. 31 30s. ed a 
TWO-PLY WARPS 
8s-2 $0. 30 20s-2. . $0.33 
10s-2 30} 24s-2. ; 35 
1 4s-2. 31} 30s-2 38 
16s-2.. bee oa 40s-2 ordin.. . .44 
HOSIERY au S (Frame Sow) 
8s $0.2 18s $0.32 
10s ; He 20s . 33 
12s 30} 22s. : 34 
14s 3l 24s. a 
16s .32} 26s. ‘ . 36 
COMBED PEELER (Average Quality) 
TWO-PLY—(Knitting Twist) Cones 
20s-2 $0.38 50s-2 $0.53 
30s-2 42} 60s-2. 59 
40s-2 . 46} 80s-2 . 80 
WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 
TWO-PLY—(Warp Twist) 
20s-2.. $0. 38} 50s- 2. . $0.54 
30s-2 , . 43 60s-2 . 60 
36s-2.. .45 70s-2 : .69 
40s-2.. .48 80s-2. pers 81 
SINGLES 
14s... $0. 36 38s... ..-- $0.46} 
20s... 38 40s... 47} 
28s 40 50s. 53 
30s. . 42} 60s... a 
MERCERIZED CONES—(Combed, Ungassed) 
30s-2 $0.53 60s- 2. $0.72 
40s-2 58 80s-2. 98 
Raw Silk 
Prices Nominal 
13/15 - 20/22 haces 
White White Yellow 


pes ial Grand, 


$2.14-2.25 $2.05-2.10 $2.04-2.09 


Grand XX; 
83% 2.09-2.19 2.00-2.05 2.00-2.05 
Special C rack, | 
81% 2.04-2.14 1.98-2.03 1.98-2.03 
Crack xx. 
78% 2.00-2.09 1.96-2.01 1.96-2.01 
Extra, Extra, 
73% ... 1.98-2.05 1.94-1.99 1.94-1.99 
Best Extra, 
68% wees 1.96-2.03 1.92-1.97 1.92-1.97 
RAW SILK EXCHANGE 
For Month Net 
Dec. 2 Nov. I High Low Change 
Dec 1.90 2.05 2.09 1.89$ -0.15 
Jan... . 1.873 2.03 2.093 1.87 0.15} 
Feb.... 1. 86 2.02 2.07 1. 87 0.16 
Mar... 1.85 2:02 2.07 1. 86} 0.17 
April... 1.85 2.02 2.07 1. 864 0.17 
May.. 1.85 2.02 2.063 1.86% 0.17 
June.. 1.85 2.02 2.07 1. 864 0.17 
July... 1.85 at 1.903 1.86 j 


Silk Yarns 


Hosiery tram 5thd. Japan, 85% . $2.65 
Hosiery tram, 5thd. crack XX, 78% ; 2.57 
60/2 spun “ee tap ag ne lat z.95 


“RAYON WASTE 
16-$0.18 


W ool 


OHIO, PENNSYLVANIA, ETC. (GREASE) 


Fine delne. .. . $0. 32-$0.33 # blood... . $0. 38-$0. 39 
Fineclthg.... .26- .27 }blood.... .38— .39 
} blood....... .33- .34 


TEXAS AND CALIFORNIA (CLEAN) 


Texas 12 months............... $0. 80-$0. 82 
California, Northern................ .75- 
MONTANA, IDAHO, WYOMING (CLEAN) 
IN UNR eS gt occ sd ba wort .... $0.83-$0. 85 
DI cea, bine 6 ROR aot & .80— .82 
Fine and fine medium (original) bag... 435- 2a 
# blood.. : hie Palme atk e~ 6ae 
4 blood. . CCC CORE MeO CRORE O Oe ° 68- . 70 
EASTERN SCOURED PULLINGS 

A.A.........$0.86-$0.87 B-Super....$0.75—$0. 80 
A-Super..... -81- .83 C-Super.... .70- .72 


CARPET WOOL (Nominal) 


Aleppo, washed (80%).. $0.23 —$0. 24 
Cordoba........ 14- . 


China (80-2C selec tion). -17}- .18 

DOT CNS. Soe Saae sas oo asiean .50 - in 

Scotch black face.............0.00. 17 - 

Tops and Nols 
TOPS—BOSTON 

Fine (64-668)... . $1.03-$1.05 

Half-blood (60-62s).... 1.00- 1.02 

Ave ar. # blood . alee -90- .92 
1 blood (50s). .83- .85 


NEW YORK TOP FUTURES 


Closed For Month Closed 

Dec. 2 High Low Nov. I 
Dec.. 95.0 97.5 94.5 si 
Jan... 95.2 97.8 94.0 94.0 
Mar 95.6 97.8 94.2 95.0 
April.. 95.9 95.9 95.0 95.0 
May. 96.2 98.2 > 95.0 
MIN itis So olen 96.6 977.5 97.5 ee 

TOPS—BRADFORD ENG. (Nov. 1) 

Fine (64s).... ..323d  # bid. (56s)........ 21d 
} bid. (60s)..... -30id 3 bid. (50s)........ 16d 
NOILS—-BOSTON 
Fine........$0.65-$0.68 }bld.......$0.55-$0.58 
Half bld..... <Ol= <03 $2.5... .4 233 
Worsted Yarns 
ENGLISH SYSTEM WEAVING 
2-20s 44s...$1.10-$1.15 2-368 58s. . $1. 424-$1. 45 
2-30s 46s... 1.15- 1.20 2-408 60s.. 1.47}- 1.50 
2-30s mixes. 1.55- 1.60 2-50s 648.. 1.65 — 1.70 
ENGLISH SYSTEM KNITTING 
2-20s 44s... $1.00-$1.05 2-208 60s. .$1.25 —$1.30 
2-20s 550s... 1.10- 1.15 2-208 648.. 1.35 — 1.40 
FRENCH SYSTEM 

1-268 64s... $1.30-$1.32} 2-408 64s 
1-308 64s Zephyrs. . . $1.574-$1.60 
warp.... 1.45- 1.47} 2-50s 668.. 1.75 — 1.77} 
Domestic Rayon (Skeins) 
VISCOSE PROCESS 
Fila- Fila- 
Denier ment Price Denier ment Price 
50 14 $1.07 150 24-40 $0.57 
75 30 . 87 150 60 59 
100 40 :76 300 44 . 48 
125 36 .65 
ACETATE PROCESS 
Denier Price Denier Price 
45 .$1.10 SR sa iyo $0.773 
SRE cece 1.05 120-125...... 68- .73 
TPs cuvn kor .90 Nn ese as . 60 
CUPRAMMONIUM PROCESS (TWISTED) 
Fila- Fila- 
Denier ment Price Denier ment Price 
3) 24 $1.42 100 75 $0.81 
75 60 “92 150 112 . 62 
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These GULF LUBRICANTS will help 
you ELIMINATE OIL STAINS 





t 
Ess 
| 
' 
t 


ASK THE GULF ENGINEER to Recommend 
Correct Application of the Safest 
Lubricants por Your EGuijament bis 


@The danger of oil stains in fabrics is a problem in many textile mills, 
To prevent oil stains, plant superintendents sometimes neglect the lub- 
rication of certain bearings which will sooner or later “freeze.’’ Then 
a shutdown for repairs is necessary—and maintenance costs go up. 

A Gulf engineer can assist you in solving ‘fabric stain” prob- 
lems. From a complete line of more than 400 oils and greases, he will 
recommend the proper application of the lubricants best suited to 
each machine and moving part and help you prevent oil stains. 

If you are not using Gulf products, give them a trial. You will 
be agreeably surprised with the economies which can be effected in 
your plant through improved lubrication. 


ie e * 
Gulf Refining Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
District Sales Offices: BOSTON + NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA + ATLANTA 
NEW ORLEANS + HOUSTON -<: PITTSBURGH ~- LOUISVILLE - TOLEDO 
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Gulf lubricants Jook like good lubri- 
cants. But, it is their service record 
—in reducing maintenance and lu- 
brication costs—that proves the un- 
paralleled quality of the 400 oils 
and greases in the Gulf line. 





ENJOY GULF’S NEW RADIO 
PROGRAM, featuring Phil Baker in 
“The Great American Tourist’ over 
CBS Sunday Evenings 7:30 E.S.T. 
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AUTOMATIC 
JOHNSON “conTROL 
for Space Heating— 


Johnson thermostats, room and insertion types, are 
all-metal throughout, no composition parts to deteri- 
orate and become inoperative. Every instrument pre- 


racy, efficiency, and durability . . . . . . Gradual 
acting ROOM THERMOSTATS with jeweled bear- 
ings for control of direct heating and unit heaters. | 
The DUAL two-temperature thermostat—a normal 


| 
| 
| 
cise in construction and carefully tested for accu- 





temperature for occupancy conditions—a reduced ROOM HUMIDITY 
; THERMOSTAT oem 
temperature for spaces not in use at certain hours | Direct reading of 


| ° i. 
a wh nO . lat h dit 
. DUCT THERMOSTATS, one, two, three, |] Accurate regulation “i: énaae” 
| 


: . : for space heating. thermometer. 
and four-point, for successive operation of valves P g 


and dampers in indirect heating. DIFFERENTIAL | 
THERMOSTATS to maintain desired temperature | 
difference between two points, such as outdoors and 
treated space . . . . . . SWITCHES, solenoid or 
manually operated, STATIC PRESSURE and VE- 


LOCITY regulators operating dampers for the regu- 





lation of air flow in ducts. 


for Processing— 


Mercury actuated EXTENDED TUBE THERMO- 
STATS, sensing temperatures at a point some dis- CALIBRATED INSERTION 


° ° ° THERMOSTAT 
tance from the operating mechanism of the instru- | 


ment. ..... REMOTE READJUSTABLE THER- 


MOSTATS, room or insertion types, reset manually 





or thermostatically from a distant station ...... 
ADJUSTABLE RANGE THERMOSTATS, allowing 
variation of temperature tolerance between “off” 
and “on.” 


CALIBRATED INSERTION THERMOSTATS where 
accurate resetting at intervals is required. Useful 
for control of Size Storage Kettles and as level con- 
trollers in Size Boxes and Slasher Room. 


Johnson “RECORD-O-STATS” are dependable, and | 
accurate. Automatic temperature controller and 
recorder combined in a single instrument. Size 
Cooking Kettles, Size Boxes and Slasher Dryers are a 


few of the applications of the RECORD-O-STAT. 





A Johnson sales engineer will make a survey of ' 
4 RECORD-O-STAT 
Combined controller and recorder. 


JGHNSON SERVICE COMPANY — Main Office and Factory: Milwaukee, Wis. 


Branch Offices in Atlanta, Greensboro, Philadelphia, New York, Boston, and other Principal Cities 


JOHNSON HEAT CONTROL 
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requirements without obligation. 

















SEASONAL YARNS — AN UP-TO-DATE MILL 


both in happy combination 
QUISSETT MILL 


INCORPORATED 1910 Quissett is proud of being up-to-date in many ways. A\nd just as proud 
New Bedford, Mass. 


that through the recent years of change, this yarn mill has clung closely 


to certain fundamentals of cotton spinning. 


Quissett is still a mill where you can get anything you want in the way 


. r arns for 
Wm. M. Butler, Pres. of cotton yarn Thread yarns, embroidery yarns, crepe yarns, yarns fo 


Reena hs Seaehy Sean. knitting or for weaving, in all plies, twists and numbers. No matter what 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent | | 
QUITEX the market price of yarn may be, no matter what price Quissett quotes, 
SPUN RAYON you are certain that not one whit of quality has been sacrificed. 


QUISSETT MILL 
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3 Good Reasons Business Men 


for using 


NON-FLUID OIL on Looms 
TIME, ENERGY, 


Does not drip and leak from MONEY 


bearings like liquid oil. by coming te the 
Prevents “oil spot” damage to 


goods. P| 


6 | ty 


—\ 


=y 
tm sage 
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Cuts oil and application cost be- 
cause it lasts longer. 


xe 


eanrdgee' 


The above 3 reasons tell the 
story of HOW NON-FLUID 
OIL makes savings for modern 
textile mills and explain WHY 
NON-FLUID OIL is used by 
7 out of 10 mills. 
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These mills have discovered 
that by preventing oil stains on 
goods, NON-FLUID OIL saves 
many times its own cost—and 
at the same time—saves money 
on oil bills and application ex- 
pense. 


| ‘ 
Write today for free testing sample | BEST LOCATED 


and 32-page book “Lubrication of 


Textile Machinery” HOTEL IN NEW YORK’’ 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. Excellent meals . . . Cour- 
Main Office: 292 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ice. . . Large 
Lewis W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. teous service Large, 


Southern Agent restful, outside rooms... 


WAREHOUSES: 
ay pg Aatbergg ; Asionte. Se. c all with private bath 


New Orleans, La. ; Greenville, S.C. 


SAR 
ON =i from 
IN US PAT OFFICEA pice FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT | RIGHT AT GRAND CENTRAL 
| NEW YORK 
, Just a few steps from trains 
Better Age Ey A XX Cost per Month Frank J. Crohan, President 
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TYPE AA RELIANCE LOOM MOTOR 
























As automatic looms have been 
stepped up to 200 or more picks a 
minute, users have been putting a 
growing emphasis on mechanical rug- 
gedness in loom motors. 

They know that as looms must be 
improved to meet new demands, so 
must driving motors. They realize too 
that other good features mean little 
unless motors can stand the rapidly 
recurring load peaks and continuous 
vibration inherent in high-speed loom 
operation. 

That’s why strength has been made 
the foundation for Reliance design. 


coe” 2 ——~ 





@ Stator frames are rolled 
steel. 






@ Substantial steel feet are se- 
curely welded to the frame. 







@ Stator laminations are tight- 
ly and permanently held 
between two steel end rings 
electrically welded to the 

solid frame. 













Torsional strains are taken 
by the solid frame and are 
not transmitted through the 
stator core. 








This forms the substantial groundwork for 
the addition of solid bearing brackets, lib- 
eral bearings, and cast-type rotors with 
shafts of high-carbon steel, heat-treated. 







The combination of good materials, liberally used and effectively 
placed, assures steady performance and long life with a record for 
low power consumption that remains. 


For further details write for our Bulletin No. 303. 















RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING COMPANY 


1088 Ivanhoe Road. Cleveland, Ohio 


Branches: Atlanta —- Birmingham — Boston — Buffalo — Chicago — Cincinnati — Detroit 
New York—Philadelphia—Pittsburgh 
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SELF- 
SEALED 


The "GREASEAL” Series of Felt-Protected Ball 
Bearings—in the three types illustrated above 
—is marked by the following outstanding 
features which make for better performance 


and more lasting satisfaction:- thick, closely- 
fitting felts between removable plates forming 
an effective labyrinth against the recessed 
inner ring --- FELT SEAL REMOVABLE in its 
entirety for inspection, cleaning or renewal of 
grease - -- wide, solid inner and outer rings, 
with maximum contact on shaft and housing, 
make inserts in housing unnecessary and mili- 
tate against slippage, looseness, and escape 
of lubricant past outer ring - - - felt seal within 
confines of both rings and not exposed to in- 
jury - - - constructional characteristics assuring 
dimensional exactness and quiet running - - - 
grease capacity ample for long periods of 
service - - - important features of design cov- 
ered by basic patents. ... These three 
“GREASEAL" types, together with many 
others in the PRECISION line, constitute THE 
MOST COMPLETE LINE OF SELF-PRO- 
TECTED BEARINGS IN AMERICA. Write for 


the Catalog. Let our engineers work with yours. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORPN. 
STAMFORD, CONN., U.S.A. 


ISIVN BEARINGS 
BALL, ROLLER AND THRUST 
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Rcisites Seals are designed 
to guarantee the strongest 
joint. Applied with the 
specially designed Stanley 
Sealer, these seals form the 
flattest joint to be had. 
There is no chance of the seal catching accidentally. 

For speed in applying, for smooth, strong sealed 
joints adopt the Stanley Bale Tie System. 





Other superior features of the system include: 


Smooth safety ends 
Smooth safety edges 


“Coiled Double” - - = saves 
time and labor 





Rust-resisting Japanned 
Finish 

Stanley Round End Cutter - - 
for safe ends 


STANLEY 
SEALER 
One pound pres- 
sure on end of han- 
dles develops 150 
pound pressure at 


the crimping head. 


We shall be glad to demonstrate 
these superiorities 


| 
THE STANLEY WORKS | 


New Britain, Conn. 
| Atlanta Office: 
| THE STANLEY WORKS SALES CO. 
552 Murphy Avenue 
Atlanta, Ga. 


STANLEY BALE TIE SYSTEM 


Carolina’s Representative: 
HORACE E. BLACK 
P. O. Box 424 
Charlotte, N. C. 





TIES - - - - SEALS - - - - SEALERS 
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The Rochester Super Dyeing Machine, 50 lb. capacity 
—for economically handling medium sized loads. Other 
sizes from 25 to 300 lbs. capacity are available. 
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UNIFORM QUALITY 


To the consumer, a uniform quality of hosiery means that she can 
depend upon each pair of hose giving just as satisfactory service 
as every other pair. 

Uniform quality, however, requires the proper equipment. That 
is why so many hosiery mills are equipped with R-E Super Dyers 
the machines that will handle even the sheerest hose without the 
slightest chance of snagging or chafing. 

Every inch of the ‘‘Silk Finish’’ surface of this machine’s Monel 
Metal cylinder is actually hand honed until all traces of rough- 
ness are entirely eliminated. 

The R-E Super will pay for itself in a short time by the elimination 
of seconds and rejects and at the same time it will give you the 
uniform quality that brings repeat sales. Write for details, now. 


ROCHESTER ENGINEERING & 
CENTRIFUGAL CORPORATION 


110 BUFFALO ROAD a» ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Pat 
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RHOADS TANNATE 
TA aaa Le 


IMPORTANT DEMONSTRATION 


In several Industrial Shows, we have ex- 
hibited the machine pictured in the above 
cut. The difference which it showed in 
favor of a Rhoads Tannate Flat Belt Drive 
as compared with a V-Belt Drive was clearly 
evident to the layman and could be checked 
by an engineer. 


These results were a revelation to Industry. 
They showed that the Flat Leather Belt 
Drive consumed about 2% less power 
based on the rated capacities of the drives 


than did the V-Belt Drive. 


You with many others probably have places 
where a Rhoads Tannate-Rockwood Short- 
center Pivoted Base Drive would save you 
money (as compared with the V-Belt 
Drive) in installation and upkeep, and give 
you longer life and less interruption to 
production. 


Ask our salesmen and engineers, or write 
for further details. 


Bee Ye) ts 
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- PHILADELPHIA, 35 N.SIXTH ST. 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, ATLANTA 
CLEVELAND, WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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QUALITY— 
Universal Standard 
Ring Travelers 
for Real Service 





THE BOWEN SPECIAL TEMPER 

ROUND AND SQUARE POINT 

FLAT, OVAL AND ROUND WIRE 

THE BOWEN VERTICAL STEEL 

THE BOWEN VERTICAL BRONZE 

THE BOWEN PATENTED BEVEL EDGE 
THE BOWEN PATENTED NE-BOW VERTICAL 
THE BOWEN PATENTED VERTICAL OFFSET 


For Spinning and Twisting 
IF YOU REQUIRE 
1. UNIFORMITY 


2. UNINTERRUPTED AND DE- 
PENDABLE PERFORMANCE 


8. LONGER LIFE 
4. QUALITY 





First Quality Frame Spun Yarns are produced only by using ring 
travelers that dispel any doubt as to their performance and manu- 
facture .. . UNIVERSAL STANDARD RING TRAVELERS 

- meet these requirements, and more, effect a gratifying saving 
in ring and traveler costs by the extra measure of service and life 
they assure. .. . Order now. . . . Samples upon request. 


U.S. Ring Traveler Company 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
AMOS M. BOWEN, President and Treasurer 


Sales Representatives 


NEW ENGLAND. .nz.:.....00. Carl W. Smith 
BEED-ATLAINTIC ..0....0000008% M. Lee Bolton 

William P. Vaughan 
oe ee Oliver B. Land 


\ Torrence L. Maynard 





A Traveler for Every Fibre 
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A Merry Christmas 


and A Happy 


and Prosperous New Year 
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Novelty yarns—of cotton, worsted, 
fashionable combinations and effects 


and in many original effects. Write 
for samples. 


'Dana Warp Mills .. Westbrook, Maine 





my 





TMAN 
ARNS 


MONOMAC SPINNING CO. ARLINGTON MILLS 
Lawrence, Mass. Lawrence, Mass. 
French Spun Worsted & Merino Bradford Spun Worsted 
ACADIA MILLS NONQUITT MILLS 
Lawrence, Mass. New Bedford, Mass. 
Mercerized & Cotton-Merino Cotton & Spun Rayon 
CRAMERTON MILLS TALLAPOOSA MILLS 


Cramerton, N. C. Tallapoosa, Ga. 
Fine Combed Cotton High Quality Carded 
RES hak RRR AR SoS ai AMUN UM RTS 


WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY, Inc. 


BOSTON - NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - CHARLOTTE 





The NEW 
PEQUOT DOUBLE SELVAGE 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
This improved double tape selvage gives 
added strength to the edges of sheets, and 
greater resistance to wear and tear. It is an 
exclusive feature of Pequot sheets. 





Cotton Yarn and 
Warps . . Single 
or Ply... White 


Or Colored 2 8 


Carded . . Combed | 


aie 
SHEETS , 
PILLOW CASES ; 


mohair, rayon, silk—in ll 


Sell Direct 
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Again and Again 
$1200.00 Saved 


Was you like to save TWELVE HUNDRED of the 
DOLLARS your mill is spending every year? 

Last month our advertisement told of a mill that is saving 
that very sum every year with its new Type K Bobbin Stripper. 

Again, we have reports on what Type K can do for two 
other mills: 

Each of the two mills can save $1200.00 a year by 
installing one Type K machine to replace obsolete machines 
now in use... thus, we have the same old story. 

The frequency with which we are able to make 
savings of such substantial amounts in proportion to 
the investment is the most concrete evidence that we 
can offer as to the possibilities for profitable invest- 
ment in this machine. 

These $1200.00 savings (and oftentimes more) are pos- 
sible because Type K cleans so rapidly—at the rate of 100 
to 120 bobbins a minute. It is the most efficient system ever 
devised for cleaning bobbins. 

Write us for full details about the Type K machine. If 
you would like to know how much you can save on your 
bobbin cleaning, let us send a man to make a free investi- 
gation and report. 


The Terrell Machine Co., Inc. 


1200 North Church Street 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Lutuer Pituinc, Danielson, Connecticut, Representative for 


N.Y., N.J., Pa., New England States, and Canada 
Gro. THomas & Co., Ltp., Manchester, England, European Agents 
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BARBER -COLMAN 
Electric System... 


ARBER-COLMAN automatic temperature and 

humidity control equipment is low in cost, 

easily installed, accurate, durable, and eco- 
nomical to operate ... and it has repeatedly demon- 
strated these qualities in many mill installations. 
The Barber-Colman Electric System comprises 
various types of valves (which are opened and 
closed by electric motors), motor-operated damper 
controllers, and electric thermostat: and hygro- 
stats, all connected by low-voltage electric wiring 
which can be installed easily and quickly anywhere. 
Let us study your requirements and make a recom- 
mendation. 


Send for descriptive literature. 


Barber-Colman Contiols 
Pay for themselves ... 


Barber-Colman temperature and humidity 
control equipment will save its cost in a 
short time on any kind of heating or 
humidifying system in any kind of mill. 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 

BARBER -COLMAN COMPANY OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Framingham, Massachusetts 
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DIAINTeILCO IAI 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


DYEING—BLEACHING—MERCERIZING 
Cotton Yarns 


Warps and Skeins 
Mercerizing— Warps Only 


Modern Facilities—40 Years’ Experience 
Try Us! 


QUICK CHANGE 
PRINTING 


of Styles, 
Yardage, 
Case Number, etc. 


Clear, easily read fig- 

ures; all-metal, self- 
inking; will cut costs Rag 
and prevent mistakes 

in preparing price AZ . 

tickets and _ labels. rb — LAN E TRU 1CKS 
Numbers changed] TOE. ay 

with touch of finger. jig ma are the 


Send for descriptive folder il- oS | Me : LAST WORD 


lustrating many printing and 
numbering machines specially 
designed for the textile in- 
dustry. 


FIG, 9.27 


in 


Efficiency and Economy 


Write for Catalog No. 116-T. 
a ae 
‘ CASE No 2782 
ERICA - 


: Piece No__ 68735 -— < a 
MACHINE COMPANY | —— on eee w. Tt. LANE « sros. 
ee ee ee casa Manufacturers : POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
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MINININANRNRARNARNIIRAARAI RANA 2100 W. Allegheny Avenue PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
LG YMA GING GY: g 2 BRANCH OFFICES FOREIGN OFFICES PLANTS 
Greenville, S. C. Huddersfield, England Philadelphia, Pa. 
Atlanta, Ga. Mexico City, Mexico Greenville, S. C. 
Greensboro, N. C. Shanghai, China Montreal, Que., Can 
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WATERMAN CurrigER €& Co. INc. 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
115 CHAUNCY ST. 40 WORTH ST. 1600 ARCH ST. 


AMSTERDAM CHARLOTTE CHATTANOOGA 
Ist NAT. BANK BLDG. COMMERCIAL BANK BLDG. 702 JAMES BLDG. 


SELLING AGENTS FOR 
AVONDALE MILLS CowlIKEE MILLS 
HIGH GRADE CARDED CoTTON YARNS 


FITCHBURG YARN CO. 


FINE AMERICAN AND SAKELARIDES COMBED COTTON YARNS 


LIMERICK YARN MILLS, INC. 


WorsTED, MoHAIR & RAYON YARNS SPUN ON WooL SYSTEM 
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A TESTIMONIAL 
By A. Loom 


Ines 


Company: 
he Felter4 
7 South Ser0et, 
Boston, Mass: 
tke a new 
Gentlemen: ~~ Felt, J bee! ; How 9 


Since taking oh 
hange 
What « ¢ 1 At 176 
pa to shivet 4” e ld walk all ove 
couldn t keep 
Natural ly ly 9 
Now wit 


ai quiet & 


litician 4” 


d po si 
ee ‘al what it (4 to taal 
other jnoor looms ™ Fel w Felt. They 
9 hope efpect? of ‘Felte they get 
pu! oe pit oa G do, hen Ot 
i 


4 an 
pine Felter4 Felt peet! 


Gratepully, 
A. Loom. 


Felters cushions of felt under any or all looms, printing 
presses, motors and other textile machinery, increase the 
productive nny of both workers and machines through 
the reduction of vibration. We shall be glad to send you a 
copy, “A Study of Vibration in Plant Machinery,” which 
we have just published. It is one of the most interesting and 
informative books on this subject ever printed. Send for a 
copy. It’s yours for the asking! THE FELTERS CO., INC., 
Dept. T. W., 210 South St., Boston, Mass. 
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FALLS YARN MILLS 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
Incorporated 1904 


Fine 
Woolen 
and 
Merino 
Yarns 


SELL DIRECT 


Philadelphia 
H. &. , Shirley, Packard Bldg. 


Chicago 
O. J. Caron, 222 W. Adams St. 





SCOURING, CARBONIZING, DEPAINTING 
WOOL AND NOILS FOR THE TRADE 








Also Commission Sorting, Scouring, Carbonizing, Carding and 
Garnetting of Worsted Thread Wastes and Clips. Cutting to 
length of Tops, Laps, etc. 
Blending and Pickering. 

Phones: Lowell 2330-2331 


MURDOCK Bobbin Holders 


Our latest patterned holder 
is built with heavy lugs with 
a cup washer which gives 
greater strength for holding | 
automatic bobbins. 


Automatic Bobbin 


also the Regular Filling Bob- | 
bin having 1 3/16 inch head. 
If you are using automatic 
bobbins write for sample. 


Write us regarding all matters 
pertaining to bobbin holders, as 
we make many kinds, and are 
sure we can be of help to you. 


MURDOCK & GEB CO., Franklin, Mass. 


Manufacturers of Bobbin Holders for Over Thirty Years 


joe 


WEAVERS-KNITTERS 


MONTGOMERY 


SECM acme Nolita’ 


NewYork Salesrooms- 458 4th. Av- 
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“Open Type’ Heater 


of non-rust Everdur 


wins high praise from 


Colorado Laundry 







Marco“ open type’’ hot water heater 
of non-rust Everdur Metal, similar 
to the one installed in Goodheart's 
Broadway Laundry, Denver. De- 
signed and built by Marshall Heater 
Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


Clean hot water saves money for textile manu- 

facturers, too. That’s why more and more are turn- 

ing to heater shells of rustless Everdur Metal. 
Everdur is copper, scientifically alloyed with — long-lasting heater shells which will provide 

silicon to provide the strength and welding __ rust-free hot water indefinitely. Everdur heaters 

‘properties of steel. Thus, this Anaconda 3 are available from leading equipment 

; AnaGonnA 
Metal fulfills every requirement for rugged, == njxtyohene manufacturers. 


wes = One 







THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 
Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities 
In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD., New Toronto, Ontario 


EVERDUR METAL 


““Everdur”’ is a registered trade-mark 
ijJentifying products of The American 
Brass Company, made from alloys of 
copper, silicon and other elements. 


EVERDUR METAL for HEATERS 
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“IMPROVED 
SPINNING 
would put 


us on the 





@ Many mills that are today coasting along at no profit 
or a small loss could show at least a little profit by 
the simple step of replacing worn rings. High-polish 
DIAMOND FINISH rings would immediately raise the 
spinning room output 10% to 20%, because of increased 
speeds. Ask your "super how much faster he could run 
with perfect rings! 


WHITINSVILLE ‘48s 


DIAMOND 
SPINNING Bess RING CO. 
Makers of. Spinning and << Twister Ring since 1873 


BN Eg 





Southern Representative: WALTER L. NICHOLSON, 2119 Coniston Place, Charlotte 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 2650 Coyne Street, Chicago 


WIND YOUR YARNS 
EASIER—QUICKER—BETTER 


with Bruegger’s Patent Self-balanced Ex- 
panding Swifts, “Perfect.” 


NET RETURN 
20% of actual winding 
cost. 


INDISPENSABLE 
for Lastex and 
dyed skeins. 


ADAPTABLE to any frame. 
SUITABLE for all skeins and yarns. 


The BRUEGGER WINDING CO. 
600 E. PHIL ELLENA ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SER ARIS SN a ccc a tT ASR AARNE mete me 
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A wetting agent for yarn 
conditioning 


GD. 


Write for samples and full information 


E. |. DUPONT DENEMOURS & CO., INC. 


Organic Chemicals Dept., Fine Chemicals Division 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


VENETIAN BLIND 
+ CORDS *+ 


We offer braiding machines of high 


quality for manufacturing venetian 


blind cords. 


Information gladly furnished on request. 


NEW ENGLAND BUTT COMPANY 
Dept. T-12 Providence, R. I. 
Chicago Office: 20 North Wacker Drive 


JACQUARD 
CARD 
MACHINERY 


Piano Machines - 





Lacers - 


Repeaters 
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NEW “HURRICANE” VACUUM EXTRACTOR 








Removes Moisture Uniformly 


High Speed Vacuum extraction in full open width 
is far the most satisfactory method of removing excess 
moisture from pile fabrics, corduroys, velveteens, 
plushes, acetates and other piece goods which might 
otherwise be injured by creasing, wrinkling and crush- 
ing, to which they are subjected in other methods of 
extraction. 





The latest models of ‘Hurricane’’ Vacuum Extractors are equipped with: 


An improved spreader bar thus prevents interruption of operation 

A slot-closing device which accommodates Ball-bearing delivery mechanism built tor 
varying widths of cloth without loss of vacuum either folding or batching 

An efficient strainer which catches lint and And many other improvements 


THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


3351 Stokley Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
DRYERS for ALL Textiles from Raw Stock to Finished Fabrics 


Correct DRYER 
SPEEDS FOR 
Every CLOTH 
REQUIREMENT 


—merely by pressing a button 


anal ok ieee i a aati 


Variable Speed Transmission 


* Another example of how an outstanding manufac- mendation. Look to REEVES for accuracy in variable 
turer of textile machinery uses the REEVES Variable speed control. 

Speed Transmission as standard equipment. Speeds on eee ae 
this Hunter Induced Draft Tenter Dryer are under accu- 
rate, instant control at all times. From the complete 
line of REEVES Speed Control units, the space saving 
REEVES Vertical Transmission, open design, was 
selected for this application. The Transmission is 
equipped with pivoting motor base; also countershaft 





FREE ON REQUEST 


This new REEVES Handbook con- 
tains valuable information on how 
variable speed control is used to im- 
prove textile processes. Helpful dia- 
grams and engineering tables. 


REEVES PULLEY CO., Columbus, Ind. 
Send copy of new Speed Control 





unit for extreme speed reductions, and electric remote a sas 
control when desired. ... REEVES engineers have an Name ......... ea Sei nin che ne ey 
unequalled experience in applying variable speed con- Company ...... 2... cecececeececees 
trol to textile machines. Call on them to make a recom- ES ssc. hatwaecaeeankanenee 
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Designed to Meet Every Loom Requirement 


(1) Mounts on either end of loom—no rights and lefts. 
(2) Tamper-proof and rust-proof case and mechanism. 


(3) A day-night switch in front that shifts as easy as a 
light switch whether loom is running or idle. 


(4) Goes on without drilling the loom shaft or removing 
any part of the loom. 


(5) The most solid construction yet offered for standing 
up under the vibration of the loom. And other fea- 
tures. See full description in our Bulletin No. 5, o 
better still make a trial without obligation. 


DURANT MFG. CO. 


1931 N. Buffum St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Eastern Office: 
179 Eddy St., 
Providence, R. I. 


Southern Representative: 
The Terrell Machine Co. 
Charlotte, N.C. 


CENTER 
BEARING 
(patented ) 
TWISTER 
TRAVELERS 
the best for grease and 


oil rings. Send a ring to 
be fitted. 


USE STERLING 


Southern Representative 
George W. Walker 
Box 78, Greenville, 8. C. 
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WEIMAR 
BROTHERS 


U. S. BINDING 





TRADE MARK 
* 


Manufacturers of 








ye KON 





RAYON © 






Tapes, Bindings and 
Narrow Fabrics 


2046-48 Amber Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





BLEACH & DYE WORKS, Inc: 


—~ \115 Central Avenue, Pawtucket, R.I.— 


: w 


Cotton Yarns, Tapes, 
Braids, Threads, Hosiery, 
Rubber Linings, etc., 
Coning, Tubing, Reeling. 
Bleaching and Dyeing 
Rayons a specialty. 


dyes, dyed on coffon and rayon 

TOPS 
TOP e NOILS 
MAKERS Standard Grades 


Bleached . . . Unbleached 
Superfine 









ANDREW K. HENRY 
| 158 Summer St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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PRODUCTION AND SMARTNESS IN KNEE 
LENGTH STOCKINGS MADE A REALITY 
BY THE FASTLOCK 


The Fastlock Machine has made possible a major improvement in 


appearance, finish and strength of the elastic top knee length stock- = rn app 
ing and in addition provides the highest production possible. No acai nakiaanaene 


other machine or method is as fast nor produces a better quality of thread where the stock- 
work than the Fastlock. Let us prove the merits of this machine ing ments ‘the clastic. 


b agape = Three threads give triple 
on your stockings. A demonstration will give positive proof. strength to the union. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 656-658 BROADWAY - - - NEW YORK, N. Y 
MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF WILLCOX & GIBBS AND METROPOLITAN SEWING MACHINES 


EUROPEAN REPRESENTATIVES 
WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO., LTD. 20, FORE STREET, LONDON, E. C. 2, ENGLAND 
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UARANTEED in 

weight, temper and 
style. Back of this guar- 
antee is a 25-year experi- 
ence, skilled workmanship, 
specially drawn stock, and 
an enormous amount of 
research and experiment 
in high speed traveler 
manufacture. Write for 
samples and prices. 


The Dary Ring 


Traveler Co. 


Taunton, Mass. 


F. H. DARY B. G. DARY 
John E. Humphries, Box 843, 
Greenville, 8S. C. 

Charles L. Ashley, Box 720, 

Atlanta, Ga. 
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lass 
Raw and Thrown Silks 


To the Hosiery Trade 
for over Forty Years 


% 


Chicago, Ill. 
Armitage, Fairfield and Washtenaw Aves. 


& 


Philadelphia, Pa. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
3701 No. Broad St. 704 Provident Bldg. 
Greensboro, N. C. 

1105 United Bank Bldg. 
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THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO. INC. 
3300 Frankford Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Yarns for all purposes 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Zephyr 
French Spun Merino 








Representatives :— 
BOSTON—Perkins & Boland, Inc., 99 Chauncy St. 
LOS ANGELES—Arthur Bone, 4366 Worth St. 

CLEVELAND—Saul Fiegenbaum, 1352 W. 6th St. 
CHICAGO—C. F. Peffer, 222 W. Adams St. 











co. 





-—™ aioe © MFG. 
| ') Clifton Heights 


Penna. 


WOOLEN GOODS and 
— YARNS 


French 





- CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS | 
Bristol, R. I. 


Mohair 
Worsted and 
Novelty Yarns 


Now—The Bristol, R. I., Plant of the 
COLLINS & AIKMAN CORP. 


Needles 


for all types of Knitting Machines 








v 


Jasper-Groz Needle Co., Inc. 
71 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BArelay 7-1472 
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« WE CANNOT RECOMMEND YOU TOO HIGHLY » 


HE versatility of K. D. T.’s is very well demonstrated by the fidelity 

and attractiveness with which decorations are applied to such coarse 

textures as sweat shirts and other apparel for children. Mr. F. H. 

O’Hara, President and Treasurer of Norwich Knitting Company, Nor- 
wich, N. Y., gives eloquent testimony of the adaptability of K. D. T.’s for 
unusual conditions. Mr. O’Hara says: 





‘Just as soon as we were licensed by Walt Disney to use Mickey Mouse, Min- 
nie Mouse, Three Little Pigs, the Big Bad Wolf and other cartoons for deco- 
rating our various knit-goods products, we turned to Identification Head- 
quarters for the means of giving us the method of reproduction which 
would be attractive and economical. 


“The dry transfers you developed for us have been used exclusively for this 
purpose ever since. Not only have your products been entirely satisfactory, 
but our relations have been very agreeable. 


“We cannot recommend you too highly to others who may have a problem 
of decorating or marking fabrics.” 


K. D. T.’s are used in one or two colors for a wide variety of textiles and for 
marking leather also. From the coarsest woven fabrics, such as carpets and 
blankets, through the range to the finest woven or knitted silks, K. D. T.’s 
prove their merit for attractive, distinct identification or decoration. Tennis 
balls, felt hats, gloves, neckwear are some of the usual uses for K. D. T.’s, 
Perhaps their versatility may suggest a place for K. D. T.’s in your produc- 
tien. A request will bring a representative for consultation, 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 


200 VARICK ST., NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, LOS ANGELES, CHARLOTTE, N. C.; 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN.; BOSTON, PARIS, ONT.; MANCHESTER, 
ENG.; MEXICO, D. F.; PARIS, FRANCE; BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA. 





Copyright 1935 by Kaumagraph Co, 
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Muara 


HIGH SPEED 
MACHINES 


For Trimming 
and Overseaming, 
Hemming and 


Overedging 


CRAWFORD 


STOP oa eareee 


Automatically 
stop 
any 
KNITTING 
MACHINE 


INSTANTLY 


: 
| 
: 


Crawford Regular Type Stop Motion. 


if yarn breaks, or other trouble appears— 
prevent holes, press-offs and needle breakage. 


Three types: 
Regular “B” Control “Elstop” 


CRAWFORD MFG. COMPANY 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
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TRADE MARK REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 
AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
Write for details regarding 


MERROW STYLES 60 ABB AND 
60 D3B MACHINES 


producing a butted seam (illustrated below) to 
facilitate processing of textiles. 








Pei itp seg RRERCR RIE sna 
Wibe t 


—200 VARIETIES FOR 200 PURPOSES— Goods of All Kinds 


THE MERROW MACHINE ‘CO. 
14 LAUREL STREET, HARTFORD, CONN,., U.S. A. 
SEND US SOME OF YOUR FABRIC TO BE FINISHED 
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Aliso PLAIN 
CROCHET and 
SHELL STITCH 
MACHINES 
for Use in the 
Fabrication of 
Knitted and Woven 













Acme Products 


for seamless hosiery knitting 
Speak for Themselves | 
Machines Needles | 


up-to-date Economy makers | 


ACME KNITTING MACHINE 
& NEEDLE CO. 
FRANKLIN, N. H. 
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WILDMAN 


The well known manufacturing SINGLE HEAD 


advantages and the consequent 


economies of the Wildman Single FULL FASHIONED 
Head Full Fashioned Hosiery HOSIERY MACHINE 


Machine are now available at a new 
lower initial cost...We shall 
welcome your inquiries. 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Full Fashioned Division Norristown, Pa. 
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Fewer MACHINE STOPS 


are mighty important 
when you re working 
on Gd SHORTER WEEK 


At the right. Spring 
Needle Underwear Ma- 
chine with Automatic 
Take-Up. Sizes from 
13 in. to 26 in. in diam- 
eter of any desired 
gauge, the number of 
feeds depending on the 
size of cylinders. Also 
in sizes from 10 in. to 
32 in. diameter, for pro- 
duction of big variety of 
fabrics. Plain feeds, 
stockinet, eiderdown and 
astrachan feeds. 





\ ith hours of operation 


grown shorter, every pro- 
duction hour becomes more 
precious, every hour car- 
ries a bigger share of your 
fixed overhead. That’s why 
you cannot afford any lost 
hours! And you may be 
sure that Crane Knitting 
Machines will do their part 
in keeping the needles go- 
ing hour after hour without 
time loss. You will never 
trace a machine stop to 
these fast, smooth running 
machines. Let us give you 
the proof. Write for details. 


CRANE MFG. CO. 
Lakeport, N. H. 


At the left. Improved Automatic 3- 
Colored Plain Stripes. Made in sizes 
from 73 in. to 203 in. inclusive, of 
any desired gauge. Measurements 
are back to back of cylinder 
needles. Knit fabrics for bathing 
suits, theatricals, athletic goods. 
Crawford stop motion applied when 
requested. 











CRAN 





Spring and Latch Needle 


KNITTING MACHINERY 
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A New Motor Driven, 


Rotary 


Here is the newest Dinsmore de- 
velopment. It is particularly | 
adapted for securing a flat- | 
butted elastic seam (illustrated | 
below). This machine is fitted | 
with butted seaming Merrow | 
head and sews any width goods. | 
Uses 110 volt A.C. motor. Can | 
be operated by Foot Power if | 
desired. Automatically strips | 
goods from Cloth Wheel. Write | 
for further information. | 
Dinsmore Mfg. Co. | 


Salem, Mass. 


You Ask the Questions 
..» We'll Answer Them 


If you want to know what consti- 
tutes present day good practice in 
the knitting room—ask us. 

If you want to know what’s new in 


design knitting on circular machines 


If you want to know why Tompkins 
machines are really flexible and ver- 
satile—ask us. 

Answering questions is one of the 


things we do well—ask us! 


See als 
PACER Se 


NSOLIDATED CATALOGS 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Consider these 
important Brinton 
improvements: 


eRUBBER LAY-IN 
ePICOT EDGE 


e4 & 5 COLOR 
YARN CHANGERS 


eRACK WELT 
eMESH DESIGNS 


3700 KENSINGTON AVENUE 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Textile World—December, 1935 
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Si tied, 
IF 


If you need new rib- 
bers—then be sure to 
get Brintons—the 
latest, newest, most im- 
proved. Your old ribbers 
may be thoroughly mod- 
ernized, by adding some 
of the newest Brinton 
attachments. Your inquiry 


will bring full particulars. 





. ee: 7 pists New York Office: 1270 Broadway 


(2521) 147 
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PARAMOUNT DUAL HEAT 


1000 DOZENS DAILY 


HOSIERY FINISHING 








+ 


“a 1 bs 


PRODUCTION in excess of 1,000 doz- 

ens full fashioned ladies’ hosiery is be- 
ing finished daily on the 13 PARAMOUNT 
DUAL HEAT MACHINES operated in this 
mill during one eight-hour shift—and the 
character and quality of the work is incom- 
parable since the PATENTED DUAL 
HEAT principle of drying is positive pro- 
tection against “baking” delicate silk fabrics. 
Not only does the PARAMOUNT DUAL 
HEAT MACHINE contribute outstanding 
features of production and quality, but it 
represents— 


1. Less investment per dozen 

2. A minimum of floor space occupancy 

3. Less power and steam consumption per 
dozen 

. Ideal room and working conditions 

. Less maintenance 

. Ease and comfort to the operator 

. Simplicity and durability of construc- 
tion 


NOK 


Any one feature alone, of the numerous ad- 
vantages which the PARAMOUNT DUAL 
HEAT MACHINE offers, will justify a 
change to this superior method of hosiery 
finishing. 
WRITE FOR DETAILS 
Furnished on SALE or RENTAL Plan. 


PARAMOUNT TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


538 South Wells Street Chicago, Illinois 
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LOYAL T. IVES 
COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1874 


NEW BRUNSWICK NEW JERSEY 


Manufacturers of 


SPRING BEARD 
KNITTING NEEDLES 


For Cylinder, Full Fashioned, Warp and 
Rib Knitting Frames, also Narrowing, 
Stand, Transfer Points, and Welt Hooks | 
for Full Fashioned Machines; Slides, | 
Sinkers, Jacks, Guides or Flat Eyes, Sley | 


and Milanese Points, Transfer Points or } 


Quills, ete. 


Sheet Metal Specialties to Order 


Six Feed Rotary Jacquard Machine for 
Knitting Latest Jacquard Designs. 


Write for Catalogue 
and full information 


STAFFORD & HOLT, INC. 
Little Falls, New York, U. S. A. 
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YES! BY 
USING LOTOL! 


The textile industry was quick to see the merits 
of LOTOL .. . quick to recognize the many 
possibilities it offered for profitable develop- 
ments. 

In discharge printing, the use of LOTOL 
makes possible entirely new effects. It imparts 
flexibility to the dye and certain opaque quali- 
ties which assure perfect results in printing 
white on dark. 

LOTOL treated dyes will withstand wash- 
ing and dry cleaning without chalking or 
change in color. They possess the soft feel of 
a woven design rather than of discharge print. 

Manifold are the uses of LOTOL in textiles. 
LOTOL greatly increases fabric strength .. . 
it is the most flexible material for combining 

. it makes fabrics resistant to wear and to 
moisture. It has literally revolutionized many 
textile processes. The application of LOTOL 
to your products is well worth your most seri- 
ous consideration. 

We will furnish, without charge or obliga- 
tion, any reasonable amount of LOTOL for 
test purposes. For certain instances where 
natural Latex is necessary, we are in position 
to supply all types. Simply drop us a line de- 
scribing the use you have in mind. 


L Oo 


BE Semr i Oa te é sia 





L 


oO 


PROCESSED LATEX 


NAUGATUCK @ CHEMICAL 


Division of United States Rubber Products, Inc. 
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TRADE MARK RE Cee Aa: 





CAUSTIC 
SODA 


SOLID ® GROUND 
FLAKE © LIQUID 
Uniformly High Quality 


Particularly Effective in 


Mercerizing Operations 


2 
Ask for our descriptive leaflet | 


AMMONIUM CHLORIDE | 
MODIFIED SODAS 
CAUSTICIZED ASH 

AMMONIUM BICARBONATE 
POTASSIUM CARBONATE CAUSTIC POTASH 
PARA-DICHLOROBENZENE SPECIAL ALKALIES | 

ORTHO-DICHLOROBENZENE 


SODA ASH CAUSTIC SODA 
LIQUID CHLORINE ° 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE 
SODIUM NITRITE 


SALT 


SoLVAY SALES CORPORATION | 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufac- 
tured by The Solvay Process Company 


40 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK 


ASR E eee) 





IDATED CATALOK 








SOMETHING NEW !! 
““DUNNTEX’”’ 


Positive Effects—Positive Results 
ee 


“DUNNTEX” 25 For slashing 
Acetate warps. 


“DUNNTEX” C_ For soaking 
Rayon Crepe Yarns. 


“DUNNTEX” B_ For soaking 
Bemberg Crepe Yarns. 


NO TROUBLE .- Nothing to 
add but water. 


“DUNNTEX” Ground For— 
Every Textile Purpose. 
* 
Manufactured only by 


THOS. W. DUNN CO. 


546 Greenwich Street New York, N. Y. 


PROCESS } 


ditions, the primary object 
is to make cotton fibres 
more pliable, eliminate 
kinkiness, reduce invisible 


It is a system of spraying 
MINEROL « a specially 
processed product e upon 
textile and other fibres. 


A dust and lint reduction 
of from 50 to 70% has been 
recorded by many mills. 
Aside from improved 
health and sanitary con- 


& BRETON 


loss and prevent static. 


“SILICOSIS” hazards de- 
mand larger compensation 
insurance premiums. Re- 
duce your liability thru the 


MINEROL PROCESS 


for RAW COTTON TREATMENT 
BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Originators of the BRETON MINEROL PROCESS for CONDITIONING COTTON 
17 BATTERY PLACE e NEW YORK r 
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seeds oe arn 


For application in neutral or acid 
bath; the ideal stripping 3 
agent for low fines: a IRAs SECaIS 
temperature SER SSeS: 


eek kt 








LIQUID 
LATEX 


Normal and 
Concentrated 





md 


“ — ‘ ici Agents in U. S. A. for Dunlop 
A cleaning agent designed 


Concentrated 60% Latex, prod- 





for the dye house | uct of Dunlop Plantations, Ltd. 


- @> .- . 


RES. Us. Pat OFF 


Write for samples and full information : C TW C 
'E.1. DUPONT DENEMOURS &Co.,INC. | “HARLES I. ILSON UO., Inc. 


Organic Chemicals Dept., Fine Chemicals Division! | 99 Wall St., New York City 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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Who gets it— 
You—or Your Competitors? 


Unquestionably, hosiery merchandising is a 
tough problem . . . every dollar is sought 
after in the keenest of competition. 


Since the success of your business depends 
upon you getting that dollar it is 
essential that you meet every demand of the 
modern market. 





AAA aI 
“BROSCO”SILK FINISHES 
EE A ARE I 


Many hosiery brands are given the extra qualities that 
insure saleability by ‘“Brosco” Dull Finish, Finishing 
Compound S.P. and “Brosco” Scroop Oil. 
soft finish, spot proof and run resistant 

finished hosiery satisfies the demand for beauty plus | 


Low lustre, | 
“Brosco”’ | 


Because the life of the hosiery is lengthened, | 
its value to the consumer is increased . . . profits corre- | 
spondingly boosted—for the hosiery dollar invariably | 
goes where the value is. 


SS HOLLER BRO 


Mfrs. of Textile Soaps, Softeners, Oils & Finishes 


Amber & Westmoreland Sta., Phila., Pa. 
and in St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada 


service. 
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COLLECTIVE 
THINKING 









It Won the World War for the Allies 
It Can Win Industrial Battles for You 


Not until the Allies thought and 
acted collectively (rather than indi- 
vidually) under one directing head, 
did they achieve victory. 

Collective thinking can also win 
industrial battles for you, such as 
chemical processing problems. Re- 
search in textile chemistry is now 
so prolific and styles change so 
quickly, that no one processing 
executive can adequately meet every 
new situation. 

The size of the average chemical 
processing plant or department 
does not permit a staff of chemical 
specialists. This average plant or 
department must therefore utilize 
outside assistance. 

A-H Consultation Service supplies 
this need with a staff of specially 
trained chemists assisted by a com- 
plete, modern laboratory and a 
company experience of 120 years. 
These chemists are glad to study 
your sizing, finishing or printing 
problems, free of charge, under the 
direction of your chemical process- 
ing executive. 

Let collective thinking help you 
in checking up on routine methods 


as well as in meeting new situations. 








CHEMICALS 


Sizing and Fin- 
ishing Gums and 
Compounds = 
Soluble Gums @ 
Softeners @ Sol- 
uble Oils @ 
Tallow @ Waxes 
@ Soaps @ Flour 
@ Dextrines @ 
Starches @ Pig- 
ment Colors and 
Lakes * Am- 
monia @ Acids 
@ Blue Vitriol @ 
Borax @ Bichro- 
mate of Soda © 
Bichromate of 
Potash @ Liquid 
Chlorine @ Chlo- 
ride of Lime © 
Caustic Soda 
(solid and flaked) 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


Established 1815. Plant at Dighton, Mass. 
PROVIDENCE, R. IL. 
New York ® Boston ® Philadelphia ® Charlotte 
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FORMIC 
ACID. 


85% and 90% Strengths 


Noted for its purity, uniformity and stability. 
Will not darken when exposed to light. 
Will not cloud up when diluted. Free from 


sulphates and chlorides. 


CHEMICAL Nhe? i3 6 e 
141 West Jackson Blvd. 


CHICAGO 


CLINTON 
STARCHES 


For All Textile 


Purposes 


Manufactured by 


CLINTON COMPANY 
CLINTON, IOWA 


Quality « » 











Service 


E 
UFFALO 
B pUFFA x. Phila adel 


rk 
poston New YO oro 





HURLEY. JOHNSON CORP. 
25 Walker St., New York, N. Y. 
15 Pine St., Providence, R. I. 


TEXTILE PRINTERS SUPPLIES 


Sole American Agents for 


JAMES KENYON & SON, LTD. 
Celebrated 
Lappings and Blankets for Printing Machines. 
Endless Woolen Aprons for Palmer Finishing Machines 
Clearer, Roller and Slasher Cloths 
| Filter Cloths for all purposes 
Linen Straining Cloths 
YATES DUXBURY & SON, Ltd. GEO. MOULTON, Ltd. 
Calender Roll Papers Engraving Machinery and 
Supplies 


Everything for Textile Printers 
And for Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers 





ROME SOAP MFG. co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Textile, Laundry 


and 


Special Soaps 


| WRITE US FOR 
| SAMPLES AND 
QUOTATIONS ROME, N. Y. 
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And to those of you who may 
not now be enjoying the efficiency 
and economy of Wyandotte we also 
say ‘Merry Christmas and Happy 
New Year!” But we add “The 















ae New Year will be happier and more 
: * S : prosperous if you make Wyandotte 


? ay 
“es EN Pa * 


Rr Rae Se sh a ee a part of your business equipment.” 
“5, oe aces 4 T 1 N es S : It's up to us to prove it, of course. 


And we will, at your convenience. 


© the many for whom Wyandotte is an 
essential part of successful business opera- 
tion we say ‘Merry Christmas, Happy New 
Year and Many Thanks!" We're glad to be 
associated with you and we hope we'll long 


continue to merit your confidence. The J. B. FORD CO., Wyandotte, Mich. 








For better detergent action, quicker emulsification, superior 


resistance to lime, greater stability to acids and alkalies 


We recom mend 


“Laurel chsheemeitl ating” 


U.S. Patent Applied for 
PP 


Powders and Gels 


These new condensation products, the result of extensive re- 
search, offer you a new high in processing all fibers—silk, wool, 


cotton and rayon. Write for samples and directions for use. 


|_aurel Soap Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
Wom. H. Bertolet & Sons 
. Established 1909 
2606 East Tioga Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


® 
oe 
Warehouses s 
Charlotte, N. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. Paterson, N. J. : 





eeee080 
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De- 


eens aU PONT BA Fear 


®E6. us. pat OFF 








Write for samples and full information Diastafor Department 


E. 1. DUPONT DENEMOURS & CO.,INC. | STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED 


Organic Chemicals Dept., Fine Chemicals Division 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 













D. R. KENYON & SON 
RARITAN, N. J. 
TENTERING 
and DRYING 
MACHINERY 





Efficient 
High Duty 
Dependable 





Accurate, Care-free 


; 1d 3  #$j$Humidity Control 





¢ 2 Write for details 
ee 


THE BAHNSON CO., WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


93 Werth &t., New Yerk City 


PURE WATER 


We make complete Water Filtration Plants and Inversand 
Water Softeners, employ a staff of well trained engineers 
and chemists to solve the problems of water purification, 
Ee ele oleae ime Mili amt {yet 
machine-shop for manufacturing purposes. 


TCT My Mime ice ae et Tie 


HUNGERFORD & TERRY, Ine., CLAYTON, NEW JERSEY 
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DECATING 
gives a 
BETTER HAND 
RICHER COLOR 
EVENER FINISH 
to many 


fabrics. 





We have found that, in addition to the rayons Van Vlaanderen’s new Decating Machine is spe- 
regularly decated, this machine improves the cially built for rayon. It does the fastest and 
finish of many other fabrics. This improvement highest quality decating that can be done. 

is accomplished quickly and at very low cost. Send a sample for finishing on this machine. 


VAN VLAANDEREN MACHINE COMPANY 


World’s largest manufacturer of silk and rayon processing machinery 












You'll want) gerpwer ACETIC ACID 


this PRODUCTS intiiies 
Acetic Acid Glacial U.S.P. Reagent 


Catalog and U.S.P. Laundry Special 


tee 
—— Niacet Acetic Acid is a 
astrotad Synthetic Product of 
Ae Mello Guaranteed 
Crotonic Acid Purity and Uniformity 
lron Acetates 
Cha heh 
Tey ole (ues ; ae 
Aluminum Acetate containers eliminate break- 
UI ah age and handling hazards in 
Sucrose Octa Acetate : 
Other Acetate Salts Iimbeken epmcchocoe! and use. 


For further information, write 










Our convenient aluminum 






Just ask for 
Catalog No. 278 


T. B.WOOD’S SONS CO. 


CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Sales Office and Plant + Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 
50 Church St., New York City 387-391 Atlantic Ave.,Boston 
MEMBER: The Mechanical Power Engineering Associates 











wa 
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Stainless 
Castings 
NEW -- | 


Illustrated Booklet 
“Stainless Steel 


Valves” 
aives 
PROMPT DELIVERIES— 
globe, gate, Y and Check Valves— 


screwed and flanged ends. 





Send for your copy today. 


~—_——": 


The Cooper Alloy Foundry Company 
ELIZABETH, N. J. 


Distributors: 








Jos. T. Ryerson & Son Company, Chicago, Milwaukee, Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, Buffalo, Detroit, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Boston, 
Jersey City. 

Kingsport Foundry & Mfg. Corp., Kingsport, Tenn. 
Petroleum Equipment Company, Los Angeles, Calif. 











STOP STATIC! 


Don’t let cold weather slow down production! Flying 
ends, overlapping and inaccurate spacing of sections, due 
to static, disappear when you install the Sipp-Eastwood 
static eliminator (patented). It neutralizes electric 
charges generated in silk or rayon during warping. 
Readily attached to your present equipment at reason- 
able cost. 


Full Facts Gladly Given. 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORPORATION 
PATERSON, N. J. 

























FILTER PRESSES 
For Manufacture of RAYON 
D. R. SPERRY & COMPANY 


Batavia, Illinois 
| H. E. daeoby 95 Liberty St., New Yerk. N. Y. 























FRANKLIN MACHINE CO. 


Machinists 


Founders 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Engineers 


Ball Winding Machines 


Yarn and Wool Top 
Baling Presses 


Special Machinery 
Yarn Dressers 

Spun Silk Machinery 
Shoe Lace Tipping 


Corliss Steam Engines Bea diten 
Textile Printing for Metal and 
| Machinery Celluloid 


Machinery for Dyeing Rayon in the Skein 





| Package Dyeing Machinery 


MAXIMUM 
PRODUCTION 
rae 


LOWEST 
oly | e 


H.MAIMIN Pa new yori 


FREE TRIAL 
NO OBLIGATION 


For Your Convenience 
TEXTILE Wor tp, 330 W. 42d St., New York 


Gentlemen :—I sure would like to have a complete 
file of TExT1LE Wor p to keep at my home. En- 
closed please find $3.00 in full payment for the next 
13 issues which please send to my home address as 
follows: 





ed 
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Modern Drying Equipment 


A PROFITABLE 
RESOLUTION! 


Install a Modern Sargent 
Dryer. Then enjoy the re- 
duced operating cost—added 
production—ease in adjust- 
ment—and dependability so 
characteristic of Sargent ma- 
chines. 















FEATURES: 


Centrifugal fans, direct 
motor connected. New type 
coils, Sectional Conveyor 
with speed control. 


—THE NEW 
CURVED TOP— 


reduces air resistance—pro- 
motes free air flow. 





One Apron Stock Dryer 


Sargent Products: Acidifying Machine—Automatic Extractor—Automatic Feeders—Backwashers—Backwash payers Beaging Machines 
—Ball Winders—Carbonizing Dryers—Cloth Dryers—Carbonizing Dusters—Cotton Stock Dryers—Crush Roll Machines—Press Roll Machines 
—Single Apron Dryer—Skein Dryer—Special Dryers—Wool Dryers—Wool Washers—Yarn Conditioners—Yarn Scouring Machines. 


Southern Agents: G. SA RGENT’S SONS co RP. Philadelphia Agent: 


Fred H. White, Charlotte, N. C. F. E. Wasson 
Fred P. Brooks, Atlanta, Ga, Graniteville, Mass.—Founded 1852 930 Drexel Building 






Pioneer American Builder ein 


LEWELLEN 






‘VARIABLE SPEED TRANSMISSIONS 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRICAL CONTROLS 


Above illustration shows a No. 12 completely enclosed 
Lewellen Transmission with electrical controls. This trans- 
mission and controls automatically maintain a uniform weight 
or thickness of insulating felts made from rock wool or slag. 
The controls are adjustable to maintain any predetermined 
weight or thickness. Just one of many special variable speed 
control problems which Lewellen engineers have solved in 
recent months. They can do the same for you. Just give us 
the essential data of horsepower, speeds, etc., with a sketch 
or drawing of your machine. We will submit blue prints, 
prices, etc., for your consideration. 


LEWELLEN MFG. CO. 


COLUMBUS, IND. 














An efficient non-toxic 
mildew-proofing agent 


aU PONT 


RES. y 5. Par OFF 


Write for samples and full information 


E. 1. DUPONT DENEMOURS & CO., INC. 


Organic Chemicals Dept., Fine Chemicals Division 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


4 
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ABBOTT MACHINE CO. 


WILTON, N.F#. 


| Fully 25% of All Cotton Textile Spindles 
| in the U. S. are Operated 
on the Loper System 


Ralph E. Loper Co. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
Specialists in Textile Costs Over 22 Years 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 





DUSTERS 
CEILING CONDENSERS 

PICKERS 
Tare CONDENSERS 








BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES 





GREENVILLE, S. C. 








Omers We _ furnish 


ry =f 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS | 
TO | 


THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


FOR 
OVER 25 YEARS 


OPERATING METHODS 
MECHANICAL SURVEYS 
COST METHODS 
PRACTICAL BUDGETS 
CREATIVE COUNSEL 
SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


10 HiGH STREET, BosTon, Mass. 
PHONE - LIBERTY 1407 





Scovell, Wellington 


and Company 


ACCOUNTANTS and AUDITORS 
MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS 


10 East 40TH StrEET, New York City 


BUFFALO NEW HAVEN CLEVELAND CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
SPRINGFIELD BOSTON SYRACUSE KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 


Woot Oreners J)g Costs Interest You? 


everything re- 
quired in the lines of machines, 


Carps FEEDS attachments, supplies, and in- 


APRONS AND TAPES 
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formation to make wool pick- 
ing, carding, and spinning de- 
partments operate at low costs. 


DAVIS & FURBER MACHINE CO. 


North Andover, Mass. 


Double Finisher Card with Tape Condenser id There is no substitute for Davis & Furber quality. 





Wool Spinning Frame (Model B) 


MULES TWISTERS 
SPINNING FRAMES 
WINDERS SPOOLERS 
NapPING MACHINES 
CARD AND NApPER CLOTHING 
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Filters 


Roberts ED 
ROBERTS FILTERS 


Provide Pure Clean Water for 
All Industrial Purposes 





We manufacture pressure and gravity fil- 
ters especially adapted to meet the exact- 
ing needs of the textile industry— 


ROBERTS FILTER MFG. CO. 
603 Columbia Ave., Darby, Penna. 











SEWING AND ROLLING MACHINE 


or other 
While one roll is being processed an- 


Insures continuous operation of shear, tenter, singer, brush, 
ini essing machine. 
tae. When first roll is run off the second is automatically 
sewed to it in a few seconds time—then the process is continued. Elimi- 
nates need for extra man formerly required to assist in lifting roll 
from machine. 

Will handle up to 150,000 yards of cloth in 40 hours. 


front to back. Descriptive folder free. 


HERMAS MACHINE COMPANY 


Cloth Room Machinery 
Hawthorne, N. J. 


Measures 36” 


Southern Representatives——Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. ELECTRIC FLOOR 
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There was a 


time, doubt- 
less, when the 
attire of the gentleman in the picture would have 
been admired as the very latest thing. There was a 
time, also, when it would have been considered good 
management to polish or scrub floors by hand 
methods. But not now! The question is no longer, 
“Does mechanical floor maintenance pay?” 


THE QUESTION NOW IS 


°° Which Mechanical 
System is Best? .. .°° 


The answer depends upon you! Do you want a floor 
maintenance system that is planned exactly for your 
needs ... the type of floor, area, size of mill? Do 
you want a system that can be serviced promptly and 
expertly by representatives near you? Do you want 
a system that provides both machines and materials 
for floor maintenance, incorporating thirty years of 
experience? If so—your choice is FINNELL! 

The FINNELL is as logical to clean floors in the 
spinning and weaving room as 
is labor saving machinery for 
spinning and weaving. FINNELL 
scrubbing has a definite effect 
in increasing morale, reducing 
spoilage, speeding up output. 
To get floors equally clean by 
hand is impossible except by 
the most extravagant use of 
time and labor. 
























Why not investigate now and 
quit wasting time and money 
with old fashioned hand 
methods which get floors only 
half clean? You’re paying 
for clean floors—why not have 
them? Ask for information— 

or FREE DEMONSTRATION. 
po Address FINNELL 
SYSTEM, INC., 





1912 East Street, 
Elkhart, Indiana. 
% 
— + 
Est. 1908 
SCRUBBER-POLISHER 
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N every branch of business, industry and engi- 
I neering . . . stationed in every corner of the 
world . . . these men want to keep you in touch with 
the day-to-day developments that affect your work 


and your success. 


Nearly a thousand men—the world’s largest busi- 
ness-paper staff—are behind the twenty-one McGraw- 
Hill Publications listed at the right. Editors, econ- 
omists, technical experts, correspondents—they're at 


your service, for just a few dollars a year! 


Check through this list of McGraw-Hill Publica- 
tions. At least one of them is meant for you, is 
edited to meet your specific problems, to help you 
keep abreast of today’s rapid changes in your field. 


If you’re not already a subscriber, mail the coupon 
today. Join the thousands of progressive men who 


are putting McGraw-Hill’s vast news gathering and 





NMcGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
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fact finding organization to work for them. ‘That's 
the way to keep alert. That's one sure way to keep 
on top of your job in these days of rapid change 
and development. 


Put Yourself and Your Company 
on a “Keep Alert” Program 


Make sure that you learn about new products and ideas at 
least as soon as your competitors. And make sure that your 
department heads keep up with the progress in their own 
fields. Do it now! Put yourself and your key men on a 
“Keep Alert” program such as this: 

1. Follow the latest developments in your own profession, 


business or industry by reading regularly the leading 
paper in your field. 


N 


. See that your department heads read regularly publica- 
tions pertaining to their jobs, whether in management or 
operation, production or maintenance. (See list of Pub- 
lications opposite. ) 


3. Ask to have a McGraw-Hill representative explain the 


various editorial features and services of the publica- 
tions. 


4. Keep in touch with the McGraw-Hill Book Company 
for the latest books on business and technical subjects. 





New York Boston Philadelphia - Washington - Greenville 
Cleveland - Detroit - Chicago - St. Louis - San Francisco - London 
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‘McGRAW-HILL 


PUBLICATIONS 


American Machinist . . .for machin- 
ery and metal product manufacturers 
« . . business and technical magazine 
of the metal-working industries. 


Aviation . . . covers all business and 
technical developments in private and 
industrial flying, including produc- 
tion, operating, and maintenance. 


Bus Transportation . . .for executives 
of transportation companies operating 
and maintaining buses in common 
Carrier service. 


Business Week . . . gives the busy 
executive all important and significant 
business news in one publication .. . 
quickly . . . accurately . . . tersely. 


Chemical and Metallurgical Engi- 
neering . . . for the chemical engi- 
meer . . . covers production, technol- 
ogy, marketing, finance, economics, 
and management. 


Coal Age . . . devoted to the operat- 
ing, technical and business problems 
of mining and marketing coal. 


Construction Methods . . . an illus- 
trated review of current field practice 
and equipment used in all general 
and special construction activities, 


Electrical Merchandising . . . serves 
the electrical appliance trade . . . 
electrical retailers and wholesalers... 
helps them become better merchants. 


Electrical West . . . serves the spe- 
cific interests both of engineering and 
of selling in the electrical industry of 
the eleven Western States. 


Electrical World . . . for electrical 
engineers . . . fortnightly business 
oa technical coverage of electrical in- 
dustry activities, including all phases 
of generation, distribution, and uuli- 
zation of electricity. 


Electronics . . .Jesign, engineering and 
manufacture of radio, sound, and 
communication devices. Features new 
uses of electronic tubes. 


~~ ae 
et 

axe 

is 

& 


8 
Gf - 


Mail. the Coupon - 


i 


Engineering and Mining Journal... 
complete and authoritative technical 
and market publication of mining, 
milling, smelting and metal refining 
industries. 


Engineering News-Record . . . lead- 
ing weekly publication of civil engi- 
neering le construction, covering 
news and technical performance. 


Factory Management and Mainte- 
nance . . .all phases of plant opera- 
tion... Management, production and 
services includiag maintenance of 
electrical and mechanical equipment. 


Food Industries . . . production, ope- 
ration, engineering, and distribution 
in food manufacturing and processing 
plants of all kinds. 


Metal and Mineral Markets... 
weekly news of metal and non-metal- 
lic markets and prices from original 
sources... for consumer and producer. 


Power... every phase in the pro- 
duction and transmission of power in 
any form, including all prime movers, 
and auxiliary equipment. 


Product Engineering. . . for engineers 
and executives who create, design, 
and develop machinery and ‘“‘engi- 
neered’’ metal products. 


Radio Retailing . . . home entertain- 
ment merchandising . . . for retailers 
and wholesalers of radios and allied 
products, and their service men. 


Textile World . . .business and tech- 
nical, edited generally for the textile 
industries, and specifically for cotton, 
wool, silk, rayon, knit goods, and 
processing. 


Transit Journal . . . engineering and 
business magazine of local transpor- 
tation, electric cars, rapid transit, 
buses, trolley buses, and taxicabs. 


- 


“TODAY! 


ad 


issue 


Sseeeesecessssseaseeeses, 


DO Catalog of McGraw-Hill Books 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription to the following publications aad bill me with the first 


or please send me, without obligation, the material checked below. 


CD Sample copies of the following publications 


CII. tls cesctahiccies didacxasdi@aetesttontceumeaavaaans ‘ 
AGUIIB SS codvicxcs xs casi ecncimnmndanaaaaaiidatens Keateoel said annie es 
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BABBITT 


LOOM CRANK SHAFTS 
oz Babbitt Crank Shafts are of- 


RYERSON 
STEEL 


For the Textile Mills 


We serve the textile mills regularly with every type of 
steel, brass, copper and allied products needed for cur- 
rent maintenance or emergency breakdown. Phone, wire 
or mail your orders. Quick personal service is assured. 


fered for practically all makes 

and sizes of looms. The 

Babbitt Process introduces 

nearly 50% more metal into 
(j the bends—strength where it’s 
needed most. 


BABBITT BROTHERS 


FAIRHAVEN (()neNny axxen”) MASS. 


Box 1515, Greenville, 8. 




















Stainless Steel 
noe rapred 5 mare (Allegheny 18-8) 
E r Rivets, Bolts, Nuts 


Drop Forgings 


seat vo Be Washers, Nails 

oy rs Chain e 

Pure Iron Bars and Sheets Welding Rod Wrenches Screw Machine Work 
Structural Steel Beams, Boiler Tubes and Fittings 


Channels, etc. 


Brass and Copper Bars, Sheets, 
Reinforcing Bars "fee. ete. Bolts Nuts Cap Screws 
Wire Mesh Mechanical Tubing 
Safety Treads Tool Steel 
Tank and Floor Plates Babbitt Metal Eye Bolts Studs 
Sheets, Plain and Galvanized yertex Bearings 


(Flat or Corrugated) Metal Working Tools 








We specialize to the Textile Trade 


—— 


Write for Ryerson Stock List & Steel Data Book. 





JosEPH T. RYERSON & SON inc. 


Plants at: Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City 





mene HR A a Ul i Ne 
' RHC OL DE ils LAN Dic th 
S\N PRovibence. A 
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BROOMS 
535 Oh eb tS 


Specifically made for serv- 
ice in the textile trade. 
The right design for effi- 
ciency and the highest 
MACHINE Comber Brushes quality bristles for long- 
est service. No matter 
Floor Brushes what you require in 


= Both operations on ONE machine! brushes. beeen of 
on Saves floor space! mops, we can furnish it. 
Requires but one motor! J. F. Chronley Mfg. Co. 


Handles materials up to 40”! WB. Bex 1255, Frevidenne, 6. &, 


FOR THE TEXTILE TRADE 
THE BUSHNELL xxv ALE Jouve PRESS 


For seaside GOTH, YARN, HEMP, COTTON WASTE, RAGS, PAPER 


NEW 
COMBINATION 
WINDING AND 

CUTTING 








& 
Hand operated 
or Power 


Driven 





Well known for MANY YEARS for its basically sound design, giving 
uniformly applied pressure, and papier with leading textile companies. 
New Presses and all repair parts supplied by Full information on request. 


THE CONDENSER SERVICE & ENGINEERING CO. INC. 310 Twelfth St., Hoboken, N. J. 


New England Representative: _MR. EDW ARD J. JOHNS, 7 Water Street, Boston, _Mass. 
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CONTINUOUS 
one-piece 
FENCE POST 
with all 
STEWART 
Non-climbable 
Chain Link Wire 
FENCES 


Stewart Engineers have long been advocates of Open- 


Section Beam Framework in Chain Link Fence Con- 
struction. For some time Stewart Chain Link Indus- 
trial Fences with Beam posts, have been furnished 
with an integral (one-piece) extension arm. Now this 
important exclusive feature is extended to our 5 barbed 
wire overhanging type of Industrial Fencing (two way 
protection). This new construction eliminates the need 
for fittings and separate extension arms as So easily re- 
moved or broken. 


For “actual sample” demonstration, write 
The World’s Greatest Fence Builders Since 1886 
The STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Ine. 


1G7 Stewart Block . ... 


Agents wanted in unallotted territories. 


Cincinnati, O. 














afoaiaste 
BAe 
| alee cial 
Dryers 
| Warp 
Oa 
Truck 
| Ae 
Toe lot 
OIA 6 
Felt 
lau —a 


Looping 
ae 


ANDREWS 


be) 
EDS ELE eet) 


Tet DR ata Ln 


ATALOGS 


MARKS OF A MANUFACTURER’S EFFORTS 
TO GIVE YOU COMPLETE, HELPFUL DATA 


These little thumbnail markers in an adver- 
tisement tell textile mill men how convenient 
it is for them to find more complete informa- 


tion regarding the advertiser’s product or 


line of products. You will find them being 


used in the advertisements in Textile World 


and in other magazines. 


It is the advertiser’s most effective way of 
telling you that all you have to do to find 
additional data is look at his advertising in 
the 1935 Textile Yearbook and Consolidated 
Catalogs. A copy of this useful book has 
been sent gratis to every textile mill in this 
country and to foreign mills using American 


Equipment extensively. 


Advertisers in the Textile Yearbook and Consolidated Catalogs will be supplied 
with these logotypes on request. If you prefer we will send proofs for making 
cuts any size desired. Notify the Advertising Dept., Textile World, 330 W. 


42nd St., New York. 
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FOR EVERY TEXTILE 
NEED . . AND FOR MORE) 
YARDS PER MINUTE AND 
LOWER COSTS PER YARD! 


and GOODRICH Ine. 
BOSTON (Dorchester) MASS. | 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


BOSS DYER, 20 
velours, plain 

PW-566, Textile 

New York City. 





years’ experience 
mohairs and 
World, 330 


on cotton 
mohair friezes. 
West 42d Street, 


DYER—10 years’ experience dyeing and bleach- 

ing all types pile fabrics, desires position, 
having been connected with two of the lead- 
ing manufacturers. Technica] school graduate 
in chemistry. References. PW-549, Textile 
World, 330 West 42d Street, New York City. 








FOREMAN, head loomfixer, thoroughly experi- 


enced loom man on silk and rayon, eight 
years last position. Will go anywhere but pre- 
fer South. 49 years of age. Married. PW- 


555. Textile World, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York City. 
SEWING machine fixer, thoroughly capable on 
all types of sewing machinery, on clothing, 
underwear and other knit goods, wishes connec- 
tions with reliable garment manufacturing con- 
cern. PW-570, Textile World, 330 West 42d 
Street, New York City. 








SILK throwster hosiery expert open for posi- 


tion. Good systematizer, thoroughly practical 
on all throwing and winding machinery. Excel- 


lent formulas for all classes of knitting. Will go 
anywhere. Best references. PW-564, Textile 
World, 330 West 42d Street, New York City. 





SUPERINTENDENT upholstery fabric mill. 25 
years’ experience in styling and manufactur- 
ing of upholstery and drapery fabrics: practical 
jacquard loom fixer; weaver: can write com- 
plete instructions for designing; card cutting 
and full details for manufacturing brocatelles, 
tapestries, damasks, novelty and pile fabrics. 
Can furnish best of reference. PW-541. Tex- 
tile Word, 330 West 42d St. New York City. 








THROWSTER, 20 years’ actual throwing ex- 

perience. 20 years’ silk crepe throwing ex- 
perience. 15 years’ rayon crepe’ throwing 
experience. 15 years’ hosiery tram throwing ex- 


' 


' 


perience. With successful record for produc- 
ing quality and quantity at low mill cost. Ac- 
«umulated economical knowledge on all oil 
and sizes on market A good trouble shooter. 
PW-565, Textile World, 330 West 42d Street, 


New York City. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


FABRIC ANALYSIS, designing, drafting, general 











textile and cost calculations, by efficient tex- 
tile expert. Address ‘“‘Tex-Tylist,"’ P. O. Box 
855, Woonsocket, R. I. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


COMMISSION weaving plant having some looms 


available would entertain new connection 
with reliable house. BO-567. Textile World, 
330 West 42d Street, New York City. 








| SELLING 
| OPPORTUNITIES | 


AV AILABLE—WANTED | 


| 
Selling Agencies—Sales Executives | 
Salesmen—Additional Lines | 








CHONOEOENEEOROGOORONNOROEONOROROCOOES 
S eeneneneneneenensoesnenencoesonenceeseegs = 


SUOURURESUEOOOEEDODOEOROROEOEOEOOREORORGEOESCGESUGIODEOGOOORODOEOUOCOEOORE GOON OOROROROEOOOEDEOHOUSEEtONED 


AVAILABLE 


POSITION open for experienced salesman to 


cover the Southern States, selling well-known 
and extensively advertisefl line of textile chemi- 
cals, oils and sizes. Require man having mill 
experience familiar with use and application of 
these products and capable of demonstrating 





Write in detail SW-559, Textile World, 330 
West 42d Street, New York City. 
SALESMAN wanted to cover textile mills, dy« 
houses, finishing plants and other industries 
representing machinery manufacturer State 
experience age compensation expected refer- 
ence and full particulars. SW-569, Textile World 
330 West 42d Street, New York City. 








WANTED 

BOSTON FIRM with 

to represent in 

facturer of machinery or kindred lines. 

Textile World, 330 West 42d Street, 
City 


shipping facilities wishes 


New England reputable manu- 
RA-561, 
New York 


heennneneenennes SUN OU REOUOEDOSUGOODOREORO RODD SOEDEORODOEDEHEEOE REED ROROHOROE OREN ERS TEsDE: 


Z.H,zPOLACHEK 
PeATEN] Beton 


TRADE-MARK ey eb eed 


REG. PATENT ATTORNEY PROF. ENGINEER 
SEND SKETCH or MODEL 
for CONFIDENTIAL ADVICE 


No rge for 
TWHREORORODEO EDGR EDDOCOOORNORODOOUeGECEeCER ER SObeEOS: 
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HUOUOTENDON NORE RU RONEN HOEeHeOOOnOROHONES 






eapeneennenencocsceces. 
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CU 


Thirty-Nine Years of 
Dependable and Confidential 











(POSITION WANTED) 


THROWSTER 


Many years successful practical and techni- 
eal experience with leading manufacturers 
of silk rayon and all kinds of combination 
yarns. Very thorough on yarn calculations, 
clearances, business routine, machinery, 
costs, ete. Also some weaving experience. 
American, 42 years, married, connected but 
would consider change. 


Capable soliciting throwing orders, selling 
thrown yarn or managing throwing plants. 
Can furnish good references. Only reliable 
firm and reasonably responsible position 
considered. 


PW-551, Textile World 
330 West 42nd Street, New York City 





POSITION WANTE 


MILL MANAGER 


Successful production and quality record 
with leading silk and rayon manufacturers 
of high, medium and low priced goods. 
Thorough, practical and technical experi- 
ence, machinery, materials and process 
plain and fancy, throwing, slashing, weav- 
ing, constructions, originating, designing, 
costs. Organizing and handling successfully 
northern and southern help getting highest 
possible production, lowest possible cost. 
Connected but would consider change, good 
references. Present income well up in five 
figures. Only reliable firm and responsible 
position considered. 
PW-552, Textile World 
330 West 42nd Street, New York City 









<UNUNUEUEOORONOUOUEUEREUDOEOEOSEOEESEDEOEUOOEOOROEOEDOOOOROOUGEOECOOROLOROROEDOLOOEODOCEEEGR, GOOCOOEONOROGUOHOEOEOEOOUEOONOAOEOEOGUOSOROEDORORGUO OURO RO ResE ROR EO RO SeHOHOROeEeHOHHOnONE . 








POSITION WANTED 


Plant Manager or Superintendent of Dyeing, 
Printing and Finishing, fully experienced 
in processing silks, rayons and acetates. 
Can assume complete plant control and 
operate economically. 


PW-539. Textile World 
42nd Street, New York City 













ZUODOOEUEOUSUEROCOEOEDOOEDEROEOeONOEROROES® 








WOOLEN MANUFACTURER AVAILABLE 


years experience, 17 
Manager on boys’, 


my 





years Superintendent and 
men’s and women’s wear 





cloakings, napped fabrics, suitings, plaid 
yacks, dress goods, piece dyes, tweeds, boucles, cap 
‘loths, overcoatings, ete Textile school education. 
41 years of age, married. Best of references. Will 


ake full charge of any size woolen mill as President, 
yeneral Manager or Superintendent 
PW-554, Textile World 
330 West 42d St., New York City 
om Seabececeenccene 


senneneees 
seoneenecneenenenes 


SALESMAN WANTED 


Established manufacturer 
direct to Textile 
exceptional opportunity for ex- 
perienced salesman. Prefer man 
about 30 to 35 years of age with 
technical training and_ practical 
mill experience, especially in fin- 
ishing processes. Suggest sending 
small photograph and complete in- 
formation with application. 


SW-568, Textile World 
330 W. 42nd St.,-New York City 


SSEGRRDODEOEOOUEOEOEOOGEGEOOOUROSOROEOEDEOEOEOOOODOROGDEOEONGOSORLOREDEOEDEOEORONGADOROSOROROEOEOEED 
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Industry offers 
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SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 





TIT 


DOLROSOODSDEOREEOEOEEEOROSEROCRROORE ED CORRERESOGOREREEODOCREDE CODES ERE EDCCER OSE EOOSOEOEESOEREO SOO RORE RSE E ROE EOREROSROEREDOOEREROROE DORE DODERER ROOD CRORE ORDORROORORRRR ECO RGSORDOOCRORRCOeRREROGeRReReREReReENEeGetEeeeE: 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


for textile mills, converters and selling houses requiring managers, superinten- 
dents, stylers, designers, salesmen, overseers, second hands, fixers, etc. 
’Phone, write or wire us your personal requirements. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc. 
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Fevevevvenvevenvenvevenveerseysevereeeceen 


294 Washington Street Boston, Mass. 
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BERNARD HEINZ 


Pennsylvania Industrial 


Real Estate 


Management Appraising 
SCRANTON, PA. 
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as follows, and continued 
on opposite page. 
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WANTED 
Machinery of a complete Cot- 
ton Spinning Mill. 10,000 
spindles to spin 8’s & 10's. 
No looms or finishing. 
P. O. Box 4831, Fre 








WANTED 
All kind of good used Textile 
Machinery at attractive prices. 
—Complete specifications are 
necessary.—Address to 

P. E. VAZQUEZ 


eunenenen 
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Onneeeneennoesccesncees 


Complete 


WANTED: 
for Dyeing, Drying and Finishing 


Light weight knitted cotton and rayon un- 


equipment 


CUNOONOCOROEOUNUNEONONEOOSOHOESOROHOEEEED 


derwear tubing. Must be Monel Metal 
or lined dye tub. All equipment in first- 
class condition and ready to operate. Give 
price and terms : 
W-560, Textile World 3 
330 West 42d St., New York City = 
er 















WANTED 
BRAIDING MACHINES 
All Sizes 


Also Braiding Equipment, 
Roving Cans, Benches, etc. 

W-562, Textile World 

330 West 42d St.. New York City 


Bobbins, 


OUEOEOEONDEOROROUUOREODOROOROEOEDOOOEOROERRS 
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WANTED 
Five or Six Good 
Second-Hand Woolen Mules 


Must be 2% or 2% gauge. Prefer Davis 
and Furber. 
MITCHELL KNITTING MILLS, INC. 


Onalaska, Wis. 






AOUOOUOAUNEENOROEOEONEOEONCOROEDEOHOOOOEEOEE 


seeeeeneeeencerenesesony. 


aneeeeeaneencncneecectey, 


WANTED—Looms 


Shuttle Changing Automatic Looms, 
latest types. Any quantities. Will 
pay cash. 








W-558, Textile World 
330 West 42nd Street, New York City 


December, 1935—Textile World 


Teveneneneeseencenecennececesecceoesones 








Textile World 


i State full details and best price. 





D ber, 1935 
ecember CH 
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FOR SALE 


7,000 SPINDLE COTTON YARN MILL 
At $5.00 Per Spindle—or at What It Will Bring 


LOCATED, MARION, SOUTH CAROLINA 


7,168 Spinning Spindles Offered Subject To Previous Sale at 


$35,000.00 FOR MACHINERY, BLDGS., AND REAL ESTATE 
Cost Approximately $200,000.00 A Real Business Opportunity 


MUST BE SOLD AT ONCE 
If not sold at $35,000.00 by December 20th, offers for the whole or 
for any part of machinery or real estate will be considered. 
SEE—WRITE—OR WIRE 
MR. FRED. H. FAIN 


MARION HOTEL, MARION, SOUTH CAROLINA 





APPRAISALS LIQUIDATIONS 


ROY H. BRADFORD 
TEXTILE MACHINERY @® TEXTILE PROPERTIES 
: 161 DEVONSHIRE ST. Tel. Liberty 5948 BOSTON, MASS. = : tenatetianenes 
peneineniaatigghidsaeaaniammm iam eneemtecaceeennanionen | KNITTING MILL 
i HARRY STEPHENSON : 5—28 ga. Tricot, one milanese, 


warpers, winders, dyeing equip- 
IMPORTER, DEALER AND MANUFACTURER 





3 z ment, etc. 
TEXTILE MACHINERY AND APPLIANCES it 
sna fame aaa ii WOOLEN MILL 
146 SUMMER ST. cor. High St., BOSTON, MASS. 7 29 sets of cards all complete with 
Teeuevensonsnnenvenneveonsuensensouenensensesusnevecgesenseconsessenoeoesnenenesononensenennenensensnnessesensesnevensesunousenonsuenensensensesennenennenansensenensesusunsnnseonsnenensusnseoensesenosoesnenseosnnevensnnee™ : mule spin ning t w i ste r a nd Ww ith 
ztvevnnenansensenssneseneesensenovsesennusennnnensnnevenossnnecvensevesscsouonsensesavsessnansenoessuseveuassennssneesevsesenennensesiiieiiscsevsensonsenny : 80” to 92” 4x4 box looms. 


Pe | WEAVE SHED 
TEXTILE MACHINERY OF ALL TYPES : 226 Worsted and Woolen Looms 


: z § 72", $2” A 92”. 2x2, d 4x4 
ee Se: LE | ln 16 — 
: y AND USED > 2 


: Philadelphia Office: 140-142 So. Front Street F ; : nai TY 

Philadelphia Office: 140-142 So. Pront Street Factory & Warehouse: Collingewond, N. 3 naney 2 i NOVEL YAR N M I LL 

Fhe ehhchhdehhehehhhhdehehhchdhdehebhdbhhhdhdhhhhdhhbhhhhhbhhhl 2 DTT = 

: WANTED ' | = : Containing 1500 spindles of nov- 
a Machinery Wanted : 2 elty twisting, winding and reeling 

: CHENILLE WEFT LOOMS : i ain if 7 : : equipment, very modern. 

z State width, shuttle length, condition. Also : i SEMI-DECATING MACHINE i : 

= Cop Winder. Lowest cash prices. 7; a ae 4 =: Purchase or lease these complete 

= W-568. Textile World : i Parks & W oolson—Give full informa- : : equipments on favorable terms. 

: 330 West 42nd Street, New York City = } ton about condition, age and price. : : MACHINERY 


: EXTRACTOR 

WANTED i i — ous i / LIQUIDATING co., INC. 
S te S : offman, Tolhurst, Fletcher or any : ' 
Changing “Ideal” — : similar make. Give full information i : Specialists in Mills, Machinery and 


: 3 ae : .s Machinery Exports 
= 46” to 50” reed space, 16 or 20 Harness. : about condition, age and price. = & 


W-557, Textile World : ? 33 West 42nd Street, New York City 
330 West 42nd Street, New York City = 


W-553, Textile World : 
330 West 42nd Street, New York City : 
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SUCUOEEOGEERONOR EACH DURE DEON GORAEREOReeceCeteceaecenneeceeeneees 


No. 50 Universal coners. 

Franklin parts and emulsion rollers. 
1—70 spdl. Atwood silk winder. 
20—72 spdl. National silk winders. 
Altemus & Lever winders. 





S. & U. Extractors, motors 42” & 48”. 
1—Buhlman silk dyeing machine 60 
ends, skeins. 


1—Skein shaking out machine 2 spdl. 

1—C. & M. Calendering machine. 

1—Measuring and folding machine. 

1—Dinsmore railway sewing machine. 

1—Model 30 Foster coner, 100 spdl. 

2—Foster winders Model 40. 

1—3F Hoffman Press. 

2—24 spdl. Lever backwinders for 
paper bobbin. 


S. & W. Knitters 15-16-17-18- 8 feed 
28 cut. 
5. & W. Latch needle 8 feed 14-20-24. 


Jniversal No. 50 supplies. 
. & S. Yarn Reel 25-50-100 Ib. 
5. D. Dyeing Machines, 36” Extractors. 


AMBLER TEXTILE 
MACHINERY CO. 


S. E. Cor. Bodine & York Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Aaa! 
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FOR SALE 


176 spindles each—chain drive. In 
excellent condition. 

1 SACO-LOWELL SLASHER 
plete with head which will 
64” beam. 

2—TERRELL DOUBLE END BOB- 

BIN STRIPPERS, in excellent 

condition. 

HOWARD & BULLOUGH 

CARDS, 12” coilers. 


A. F. FYANS 


Textile Machinery 
7 No. Main St., Fall River, Mass. 


com- 
take 


40” 
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SUCPORONOROEOEORDADORUEDEGEROAOROURORGUEDEDAOOREOREOROOORORONDOROROROHONROROODOOOROOOOOOODS 
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72—WOONSOCKET 7x34 SPEEDERS, 


Onneeenanenenoeseensnenene 


SprnnnaneceneTeTEDDEERRERENSEDESERIDODRODNSREREROSRONERORINUERISSIE SESE NETS IETE TESTO CaN aaa SERN TOO ts 


FOR SALE 


1—Sargent 3-Conveyor Raw Stock Wool 
Dryer. Cap. 1000-1200 Ilbs./hr. Feed. 
Year 1924. 


1—Mixing Picker, 30” with 2-feed rolls. 
i P & W 2-Cyl. Brush, 66”. Like new. 
Parkhurst Type, 48” Burr Pickers. 


—No. 90 Uni. Winders. Bunch Bldrs. 
Underneath tensions. 





yr ts 


We specialize in Worsted Yarn 
Machinery 


FRANK G. W. McKITTRICK CO. 


60-64 Fletcher St., Lowell, Mass. 
Textile Machinery and Equipment 


SUUUUNEOADOAOAEODOEEODOUEU ERE DEEORONOUROOOECOROEOADOROAEOEOEOR OER EGR OOOUONEOREOR ONS OROORER: 





Cnepeneneneeenececnaucnceueceoncsans 


HEDDLES and DROP WIRES 


4,000,000 Drop Wires, Draper, Machine 
Drawn, some wires rustproof, 
all on bars. 

500,000 Flat Steel Heddles, 12”, Duplex 
Heddles are put up on frames. 
600,000 Flat Steel Heddles, 10”, Duplex 
Heddles are put up on frames. 


4.000 Sets Twine Harness, Machine 
Wired Sleys 80, 100, 110, 116, 
120, 128. 


WANTED TO BUY 
We are always in the market to buy for 
cash, surplus lots of supplies, send list. 


L. J. 


MeceCAFFREY 


& SON. INC. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


STUORORUNOHODOGEOEOUUEDEDONONROGESEDDODEOEOOONONOOROROEOSOOOOROONORONAOEOOOOREOOEOEORODODES 


Box 495 





Make money NOW —by ordering machines that 
immediately available—instead of waiting new 


are 


weeks or months for delivery. 


» 
aya 


’Phone: Circle 7-1393 


THODOROUEOROAOUROUHOOONODRORGOOOAEOROROOEOOOEEDOOLOEOOGDORORORROEGEDOROROAOHOOROHOOROOEORD 


oAAUROOEGRECEOEOEECEOOACEROROGSOROREDEOEOOROREOEOGEDEGHEOEOECOOOEOGHOEROEOREOEUEECEEGEEOREEEEOOECeEOEEERS 
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SULAOEOOAORODAUUEEODOOEEORUGOAUOEOOLODEOROOROEOOEEOEOOGREOEOOEUEOOREAEAO OOO OEOSOOROOOROEUOOROEEROOOREOEEOERIOGROEOGOE EOD OROGEROGEEOEOOENS 
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‘“HLIGHT SECTION (2 


CAUNGECEDECUOOGEOEEOGUEEOEOEEGDOREOAEESERGROEODOOGERORUROEOSOLORGNGOEUEDOCEOROEOEGAEEGEROOSEOLSEOERERCOOAGEDOSEDEOAROEOEORGAEOGUROROGDLOEOEOERO ROGGE GUCEOOROROROOGEEOROROEDOOURERRGAORROROOGRGEOO OREO ROGOReESOSeenOttoteS 


LIQUIDATING 
WARREN DYE WORKS 





NORTH BERGEN PLANT 


| All equipment in excellent condition and of the latest type. | 


FINISHING 
3—Palmers with quetches, Morrison and General 
Machine. 
5—Tenter Frames 40’ to 60’ long, Morrison, 


Butterworth. 
“a Calenders 4, 3 and 2 roll—60” to 
26”. 


3—Can Dryers tinned copper Butterworth. 

7—Quetches, 3 and 2 Y are and V. V. 

2—Button Breakers 50” V. 

4—Loop and Net Dryers, ‘National and P. & S. 

2—Cotton Back finishing machines. Morrison 
and Textile. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


DYEING 
oo. jigs 60” to 48” copper lined motor driven 


einai! Becks from 30’ to 4’ motor driven V. V. 
7—Extractors, vertical, horizontal and suction. 
10—Boil-off tubs, Continuous, French, etc. 


MOIRE 
12—Calenders, mays and Finishing Machines 
from 60” to 26 
Motor Driven. 
<—Wheteen-Stitimen ‘Antique Moire Presses. 





Singers, Copper Mixing Kettles, Copper Tanks, Permutit 


Water Softener, Dye Tanks, Office Equipment, Auto Truck, Laboratory Time 
Clocks, Tables, Fans, Tubes, Platform Scales, Compressors, etc. 


Send for bulletin—Representative on premises. 


PHONE, WIRE OR WRITE 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 


613 Paterson Plank Road 


NORTH BERGEN, N. J. 


Telephone, Union 7-2713-4—Cable “Equipment”” New York 





APPRAISALS 
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AOUNUEOEOOOUOAOOEOROEOEOOGECROAEOUGRGRGEOAGEORULOUEOEUEOEOSUADOGUAEODOEEEGEEOEOEOEOEOEGEOEEOEOEORULOEDECEEOEOEORGEROGERUOCEOROROOGUSEROGECECEOAOOEOEOUGUOU DORI EOOOURGROGOROROROEOR ON OURO ROROOOGROROEE” 


LIQUIDATIONS 


FOR SALE 


20 Fales & Jenks 144-Spindle Dry Ring ] 


TWISTERS, Tape Drive, 5” Gauge, 4” 
Rings, 7” Traverse, Beam Creels, (1926) 
Used 3 years. 

8—108-Spindle Atwood 5B SPINNERS, 4” 
Gauge, 2-11/16” Rings, 6 Ply Creels, 
Swing Spindles, Single Rolls, 220-3-60 
Individual Motors. (1927.) 

2—Foster No. 23 JUMBO 9” CONE WIND- 
ERS. Motor driven. 

Smith-Drum SKEIN MERCERIZING MA- 
CHINE, 

45” Cloth MERCERIZING Range. 

56, 61 and 63” Butterworth and Textile 
FRICTION CALENDERS. 

68” Textile EMBOSSING CALENDER, 

42 and 46” Butterworth 5 Roll CALEN- 
DERS. | 

6—50” MANGLES or PADDERS. 

10 Color Ribbon PRINTING MACHINE, 

2 Flock PRINTING MACHINES. | 

2—10 Color 64” R. B & F PRINTING 
MACHINES, complete with Motors. 
(1926.) 





2—90’x50” Rusden Swing TENTERS with 
Housings and Ducts. 

1—90’x50” Textile Swing TENTER with 
Housing and Duct. 

Royle Fine Index CARD CUTTER. 


1—90’x50” Textile Straight TENTER. 
56” Hermas MEASURING & INSPECTING 
Frame. Motor driven. 


P & S 4 Fan 72” Loop DRYER. 

P & S 4 Fan 84” Loop DRYER. 

5 Pass Van Vlaanderen 60” Net DRYER. 
Cyclone One Section Loop DRYER. 
2—Two Truck P & S Skein DRYERS. 
Bailey Improved Yarn DRYER. 

100 Reel Buhlman Skein DYEING 
CHINE, Monel Boxes. 
19x10, 8x8 and 7x7—6 
HEATERS and PUMPS. 
Brand New Tolhurst 

Motor driven. 
No. - Nash VACUUM PUMP 
arive, 


62” 


MA- 
KIERS_ with 
60” EXTRACTORS, 
with Motor 


8—Prince Smith 160 Spindle 4” 
Universal Ringtrap TWISTERS. 


Gauge 


PETER SMITH, 772 Main Ave., CLIFTON, N. J. 


Phone PAssaic 2-3402 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


MICHAEL 


MILL PROPERTIES 


ANUUGUOUEROERELOOUELOOOEOEEOEUOROSAOROEUEOREEUEEOROGUOUORUGEEUGUCEDOROROGEOHODESOGOGEOROCROEERUDEGEESEOEOCEOEREEGEOOUDEOEOORO ROO OOOO RO ORD ONOOOEOOEOROHUOOOROEOOOOEOOUONOREGHONNOGOOOOOONORORNONOOCOEOOOOHOROEIOOOOD 


ANUUUOEAORONOOOOOERENEUOOOOOREAEEOOEOOUOORDOREOOUUDEREREOOUOUREREGHOUOOUGOOCROEUOLODOLEOURUGOUOREREROUUUOOOREOLOGUUOOORECHOOUOODEEEEOOONGOGOESEOEOOOUREOEOUOOOOERROOOOOOONROROUOOSOOANNOROOOUEROONCOOOONOOONOOOEOONND 


KERWIN 


210 E. COURTLAND ST., PHILA., PA. 


GOOD USED TEXTILE MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


SPECIALIZING IN WORSTED MACHINERY 


We offer guar- 


Dept. B 


OCDUOREOAOEONOROROEOEEEEteaoanacanencuecetnene 





anteed washing—drying machinery rebuilt like 
Complete line of extractors from 18” 
available for immediate delivery. 


WILLIAMS LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY 


1780 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


to 60” 
Write for list. 
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AUOGEEOOGERGOOEOHOEOREOEOEOEOECEGHOOEOROEOUGOROEORORONORORODOOROROROROEOCCOSORORECOOOOOEA® 


December, 1935 


Textile World 


EUAOOROGDOEOAROEOSRUSOSSEOEOUSCRONGEDESSEGLOOHOOEORDEGEDOOAEOEEOGDHEOEORONORROROODORCESROEROROROEES 





SUMDRRUAUERERAEOEODOUROROEDRGHOESOREAGUSROESCEOROHOROHOOROOOOEROROESEOOROSOREOREED 
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SOUUEOUEOOGOUOOROGEOEOLERUOEROEEOGEOONROROONOEEDeNOEAEeeEeRCEnnOaneeRenedeneneneconcoecenncerserenenenceenancenerenens 


SENSATIONAL 
VALUES! 


ACT NOW 


This is your opportunity to 
secure and install up-to-date 
Braiding equipment for what is 
predicted to be the biggest 





WINDERS 


BRAIDERS 





AULUCOEOEOEOOEOROEOEOEGEOONOUEGEOEODEDEOEGEOUOOEOEOOEOOOECEECONOSEOOEOOOEOGEOEOOSOEGUEOOEOEROEOUOOOOOEROGOEUEREUORGROODEOEOROGNOSOEOOUOGOEOOOEU DOOR OEOOOEOEOEOORORAEAGOOROEUROROROOREOROROGOEREGHOROOEEE 





seneeeeeee seeeenae 

3—50 Spindle FOSTER Skein to Tube 
Winders, 4” traverse, Model No. 12 
equipped for Motor Drive. 

1—30 Spindle FOSTER Skein to Tube 
Winder, 6” traverse, Model No. 12 
equipped for Motor Drive. 

25—UNIVERSAL No. 50 Winders. 

5—80 Spindle Atwood 5B Spinners. 

2—100 Spindle Atwood 5B Spinners. 

1—80 Spindle Sipp Skein Winder. 

1—80 Spindle Atwood 4F Skein Winder. 


5—64 Spindle Atwood S Skein Winders. 

8—80 Spindle National Skein Winders. 

3—60 Spindle Eastwood Skein Winders. 

6—100 Spindle Atwood Single Deck 
Spinners. 

1—-72 Spindle Atwood Doubler. 

1—40 Spindle Atwood Doubler, 


C. I. GINSBERG 
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TEXTILE 
MACHINERY 
and SUPPLIES 





Telephone, 


SUPAOOOEONDESOAGOEDEEAEDER EER EE En Es ENENEF, 








avecnensnease 
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HAROLD W. HORTON 


49 Westminster Street 
Providence, R. I. 





PATERSON SILK MACHINE 


16 to 32 SPRUCE ST., PATERSON, N. J. 





Braiding season in years. 
machines priced right. 





ROBERT SOLOMON & CO., Inc. 


300—-16 carrier Round Tubular braiders. N.E. Butt make. No. 2 type. 
BRAIDERS 150—24 carrier Round Tubular braiders. N.E. Butt make. No. 2 type. 
47—60 carrier, round tubular Textile make braiders. No, 1s. for making | Rug Braiders—3-5 carriers, etc. 
shoe laces and all round cords. 
150—65 carrier Flat braiders, for plain and fancy braids. Textile make. WINDERS 
19—49 carrier Flat braiders, for plain and fancy braids. Textile make, 10—Universal No. 50 Tube and Cone Winders. 6 gangs each. 
12—-57 carrier Flat braiders, for plain and fancy braids. Textile make. 4—Universal No. 90 Quillers. 20 spindles each. 
200—33 carrier Flat braiders, for plain and fancy braids. Textile make 35—Silk and Rayon, also Cotton winders. 60 to 72 spindles each. 
50—97 carrier Flat braiders, for plain nd fancy braids. Textile make. 2—Foster 40 spindle Tube and Coner machines 
60—-25 carrier Flat braiders, for plain and fancy braids. Textile make. 12—Geo. Payne Cotton spoolers. 40 and 60 spindles each. : 
35—Platter braiders, for making Belt, Suspender and Garter materials. Fancy 6- ee aa oe bobbin winders, like new, 18 spindles each, with = 
millinery, dress trimming and upholstery trimmings No ge mem aii witiee Wabi menting i 
25—12x9x12 Striper braiders, for making various fancy braids, all types. i-——Collins Twister. 84 spindles. 42 on each side. = 
30—12x12x12 Striper braiders, for making various fancy braids, all types. i1—Steam Box, new, for cones and tubes and spools 3 
100—12x24x12 Striper braiders, for making various fancy braids, all types. 2—Cire machines, 1 Fibre and 2 metal rollers. : 
4—25x19 cord edge braiders. 3—tTextile make, measuring machines. = 
300—13 carrier Flat braiders, also Textile make. 1—5 drum Finishing machine. = 
200—17 carrier Flat braiders, also Textile make. | _10——Chenille machines. Ruf make. : 
100—9 carrier Flat braiders, also Textile make. SO ee. ‘00 10 = es ; ss } : 
7—Textile make, Doubling machines, up to 6 ends, 20 spindles to machine. | aan ior at waumene verve solicit ra of braiders, in all : 
85—-17 carrier Elastic oe Eee soatees. o — abe i 1 type : “onde = 
50—21 carrier Elastic an ape braiders. N.E. Butt make. No. 1 type. = 
50—25 carrier Elastic and Tape braiders. N.E. Butt make. No. 1 type. KNITTING MACHINES 3 
10—33 carrier Elastic and Tape braiders. N.E, Butt make. No. | type. 6—Knitting machines, for making %” strings and knitted cords. 3 
8—49 carrier Elastic and Tape braiders. N.E. Butt make. No. 1 type. 7—Brinton make, 2 stripe Necktie knitters. 3 
300—12 carrier Round Tubular braiders, N.E. Butt make. No. 2 type. 23——-Eppler type flat knitting machines, 40 inches wide. 3 


4—48 Spindle Easton & Burnham Spoolers. 

1—60 Spindle Easton & Burnham Spooler. 

1—7K—4 Section Atwood Reel. 

1—4K—-2 Section Atwood Reel. 

9—UNIVERSAL No. 10 Winders. 

1—Scranton Hydraulic Bundling Press. 

1—Bradley Stencil Cutter. 

1—Torsion Balance Cloth Calculation Scale 
No. 5000. 

1—Torsion Balance Cloth Calculation Scale 
No. 5001. 

1—Browne & Sharpe Yarn Reel. 

1—Knapp Yarn Reel. 

2—Brown & Sharpe Grain Scales. 

2—Clipper Belt Lacers. 

2—UNIVERSAL No. 50 WINDERS ‘L”’ 
DRIVE, GEAR GAIN, ANTI-WEAR 
TENSIONS. 


135 West 20th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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SHerwood 2-1363; 1364; 1365 


NEW AND RECONDITIONED TEXTILE MACHINERY 


OOUUEEROEDGEOOOEOEOEDESEDURUNOHOROOSORON GEOR OOROROROOGOGGEOAOAOGOODOROROEUIOORDSOROUDODOGUROROOOEONOOROROROOANS 


All 
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162 GREENE ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 
TEL. SPRING 7-2621 
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FOR 


TITTIES 


SALE 

—Merrow Electr. Butt End Sewing Machines. 
1—Davis & Furber 80’ Napper Grinder. 

1—C, & M. 72” flat cloth folder. 

4—48 spindle, Sipp Silk Winders. 


9 
“ 


1—60 spindle, Sipp Silk Winder. 
1—Johnson 66” Rayon Warp Slasher. 
1—30 spindle Foster Tube or Cone Winder. 
2—100 spindle Foster Tube or Cone Winders. 
3—66 4" P & W Model A Double Shears. 
1—34 spindle O. Lever shuttle Cop Winder. 

’ Woonsocket 36 roll Dbi, Acting Napper. 





4 
1—80 
1—-66” set of 18 Butterworth Dry Cans. 

1—4 Bowl Arlington Crab. 
10—Lindsay Hyde 50 spindle Extension Reels. 
10—Dinsmore Mill Sewing Machines. 


WANTED 
1—48” Mixing Picker, 
1—48”’ Wool Opener. 





1—48” Multiplex Burr Picker. 
1—Chelmsford Balling Machine. 


FRANK W. WHEELER 
1835-7 E. Ruan St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
IXPORTER 


euennenecncnnecgens 
















FOR SALE 


15—Union Special Seamers 41200-A. 
24—American Safety Seamer Tables. 





45—Scott & Williams Model K 3%”, 260 
n Machines. High French Heel, 
Fashion Mark, Narrow Sole Device. 

JAMES SLAYBAUGH 
5416 Lena St., Germantown, Phila., Pa. 


CUAOOAOESEOOSOOROEOURORROSOEEOEOEOROOEOOREE 
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CHANGE, Inc. 
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QUICK LIQUIDATION SALE !!! 


Large Assortment of Woolen and 
Knitting Mill Equipment 


1—Tolhurst Extractor, 40 in. Copper Basket. 
2—Davis & Furber Mixing Pickers. 
2—Harwood Picker Feeds, large hoppers. 
2—-Sargent Cone Dusters. 
1—Davis & Furber Duster, modern. 
2—VanWinkle Cotton Openers. 
2—Sargent Burr Pickers, multiplex. 
2—Jas. Smith Co. Rag Pickers. 
4—Proctor & Schwartz Camel Back Feeds. 
10—Bramwell Card Feeds 48 inch. 
5—Barker Condensers 60 inch. 
1— Dav & Furb Spinning Mule, modern, 260 sp. 
1—-Davis & Furber Napper, 80 in. Dbl. acting. 
1—McCreary 4 roll Steam Calender. 
5—-McCreary Brushing Mach.., roll & garment. 
1—-Firsching Slitting Machine, 48 in. 24 knives. 
20—-Payne inders, Bottle Bobbins. 40 sp. 
2—Vertical Drying Outfits, Spreaders, etc. 
20—-Cooper Bathing Suit Knitting Machines. 
10—Campbell & Clute, and Tompkins Knitters. 
200—-Cylinders for Spring Needle Knitters. 
Burr Wheels. Large assortment All Gauges. 
50—Stafford & Holt and Scott & Williams. 
30—-Banner knitters 3} in. 460 needles. 
6—Scott & Williams B-5 3} in. 220 needles. 
Complete Hosiery Plant, consisting of Scott & 
Williams, Banners, Brintons, also metal dry 
forms. Dye machines. Loopers, etc. 


Will Appreciate All Inquiries. 


N. L. SMITH 
P. 0. Box 46, Cohoes, N. Y. 


Toa eneneneneeeeeseROO ee OOEROO EAD HDARERAGOREGADODOREEOOGEEEOEOEOEOOGSGURELULOGOSS EO ROROREEOROEOOEEOAEES ~ 
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SALE 
Foot Machines 3%”, 





Split 
240 n. Buffer Heel and Toe Attach- 
ments. 

10—Sotco & Steady Dial 30 pt. Loopers. 

°-Monel Metal 25 Ib. Dyeing Machines. 


30—Banner 







°50—Full Fashioned Ladies’ Phila. Forms. 
100—Paramount Half Hose Forms. 
JAMES SLAYBAUGH 
‘t., German mn, Phila., Pa. 
eeceeeeceee eeeeeee OOOECROEOREEDOR RSE EROREREEeceeeEtE 
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FOR SALE 

Spring Needle Knitting Machinery. 
Knitting Machine Burrs, all gauges. 
Spring Needle Knitting Machine Parts. 
Latch Needle Knitting Machines and extra 

Cylinders and Dials. 
Payne Winder Bottle Bobbins. 
Used Textile Machinery of all kinds. 


A. J. CADY 


Troy, New York 


P. 0. Box 522 


POeOeOHONCROADEONRESUREDEOHOEGESEODEOEOeOeRenoOnOHSEOnOneneneoseeS 


Queenereeeeneeeccecuenscerencrcoscnececees 


Taseececenseenencnceevececcuccecoevoncses 






DNCEOHOEOEOEDOGECESESECASERORDOOSOREROEOSOEGCOSOEECUSEOEGOEEOORCEOEDEOEOEoESecROROEeOR: 


@ HOSIERY EQUIPMENT ® 


Seamless and full fashioned. Knitters— 
Ribbers—Loopers—Seamers—Welters—Dye- 
ing Machines—Steam Forms. 
Submit your requirements. 
Special attention to export trade. 
Cc. M. FRENCH 
Commercial Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


[ AOUeeOOOERERNOEREOEEEOOOOOOROOOROROOORORODOEGESEGOSUREGEGOOORORULOSOROEGEOUGUDUOEON SOOO ENEO ROR OOOEDD 
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Stafford Looms, 42” Reed Space, Dobby. 

Plush Shears, 32” and 42”. 

42” Embossing Machine, with quantity extra rolls. 

80” 22 roll Woonsocket Felter. 

66” 14 roll Single Acting Napper. 

20 roll Gessner Double Acting Napper. 

100 H.P. Motor, A.C. 

72” Dye Jiggs. 
FS-556, Textile World 

vew York City 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE 


Butterworth Cell Dryer 


For textiles, 7 plate 50” wide; in per- 

fect condition; priced very low. 

THE CINCINNATI RUBBER MFG. CO. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


COROEOLOLOEDEDEDOSOEUOORONOEOOORDEDEOEOLONSLOOGORORDOOEOROOOEOEOEERESHRNOUORROREROEOROeDEORORDESEED 


COUEONOOEUEDADOEEOEONOONONCOECOROOND 


COUUAUEECEOEEOEOUTOEOODOEDEOTEOEEOEROT CORNERS 


FOR SALE 
12—Modified “D" 40-in. DRAPER AUTOMA- 
TICS, 12 Harness Dobby, Motor Drive. 
16—C. & K. 2x1 box 45-in. AUTOMATICS, 12 
Harness Head, Motor Drive. 
1—Parks & Woolson 42-in. Model A DOUBLE 
SHEAR with list saving rests. 
Miscellaneous equipment for above. All machinery 
in perfect operating condition. Used only 3 years. 
FS-540, Textile World 
330 West 42d St., New York Ci 


Rescesensvecocovonsencvsseonssenseneneceoene 


HOVOUENUDOHOHEOHOEEOHONOROTEOOSOHOOEEED 
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FOR SALE 


Surplus Machinery 


OVER 4700 ITEMS 
LOCATED IN FIVE PLANTS 
COLLINS & AIKMAN CORPORATION 
Manayunk, Phila. 


SHNHUNEAEUERADORORRREAADOREEDOROOODDOOOEOODODODODOGEORUDROONDONOOEEEEDESERENEEEEEOEROESESBOSOROOEONOED 
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Gi) SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


FOR 


90—Stafford Automatic Bobbin (8”) 
Change Looms. 20 Harness Dble. 
index dobbies. For 40” cloth. 
Draper 28 bobbin rotary hopper. 
3-bank stop motion. Year 1924-5. 

12—Universal No. 90 Winders. Bunch 
Bldrs. Skein or overend attach- 
ments. 

1—Merrow No. 60U Sewing Machine. 

1—C. & M. 54” Measuring Perch. 
100 yd. clock. 

1—Granger 5-Roll Calender, 45”. 


Inspection Invited. 


LUUUUUNNOUODEDENOEONOUOEEOOOOEONUEOEEOEOOEAEOORELEDORONOUOGEEOOOOROEOREnOONDDORONEOEOoOROnEOOOOOORNOONOROOOOEOEEOOOODEUOOORUOOEONODEGUODOOROGODONEOROODEOEOODOOROOHORECHOROROtOOeoCOROOOD LS 
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ACT NOW! 


MAIN ITEMS 


COPPER PRINT ROLLS, Choice 
48”, W-bore 

1—84” V. V. Gray Washer, with Textile Dry 
Cans, and Nash No. 6 Pump, motor driven. 


10—BRAND NEW Tolhurst late type Extractors, | 
60”, copper basket, copper lined casings, 
Tex-Rope drives, 2-speed A.C. motors 
and push button starters. 


@ 


1000 Designs, 


! 


Telephone: SHerwood 2-3500 
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Including such items as: 


All Supplies, Loom Parts, Beams, Harnesses, Shafting, Belting, ete. and miscellaneous 
equipment normally found in a plant of this nature. 


FRANK G6. W. MeKITTRICK CO. 


60-64 FLETCHER STREET, LOWELL, MASS. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 


ODUREREGEGDOLOGEDEGSOROEOEDOGEOOROREEOEOERECESGEORCEOESEGOGAEOEOEOUOHGEGEGUGHOOROEOEOEOOOOOOROSOOOODEGORERCSORSEGEOREDSOGOEOEOCEGEGOOOSORGEREOEOOGU SURO EOECEGEOOSOSOEGUGEGUREROROEODOOGONOUOHORCHOOOOROHOESEOORGEOROEOHE:: 


BARGAIN PRICES! 
Now Liquidating $5,000,000 Lyons Piece Dye Works Plant. 


12—V. V. 


50—V. V. 
Skein and Ribbon Equipment. 
12—28 to 56-stick K. W. 


- CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
BOULEVARD AND FIFTH AVE., PATERSON, N. J. 


NNeeeReeeeoeneceneenececeocenstonencecenccescnseseueces: 


SEE STORY 
ON PAGES 
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Textile World 


SALE 


MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT 
OF THE BROOKDALE MILLS 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


1—Baling Press, 48x36x46”, high 
opening. 
1—Set 19 Horizontal Dry Cans, 


44x23. 
1—Starch Mangle. 
3—Motors, 550 v., 60 cy., 3 ph.; 50 
hp., 40 hp., and 20 hp. 
1—E. & H. 43” Cloth Folder, 1-yd. 
1—Boarding Machine, 40” cloth. 
1—Warp Splitter, 72” roll. 4-splits. 
15M—Draper 3-Ring 8” Loom Bob- 
bins (5700 new). 


SUDEDODDROREREDOROSEODODOROREODCRCRODOROESER ERD ODREODEDERDOSOUDOOOD SOEUR OGRE Gs DO RDDDOROLOD PDD DDODDADORORO DODO RED 


Phone: Lowell 445 
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Hydraulic and Friction Calenders. 

1—-Shreiner 44” Hydraulic Calender. 

6—Rubber and Copper Basket, 60”, motor driven 
Extractors. 

f motor driven Dye Becks, 4’ to 14’. 

& G. Rotary Dyeing 
Machines. 

8—48 to 120-reel Mayoux Dyeing Machines, 
monel and copper boxes. 

5——-50-reel Schmid Degumming Machines. 

5—-3 to 6-can Morrison Dryers, 19” to 30” face. 

2—V. V. 14” and 17” 4-roll Calenders. 


Cable Address: ‘‘Equipment’’ 


New York 
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CORN STARCH 


STARCHES DIFFER! 


These microphotos, taken in the Stein Hall New York 
laboratories, show the remarkable differences in 
various starches. Variations of a different nature may eS 
be produced through modification by chemical treat- WHEAT STARCH 
MICROPHOTOS 
ment and other processes. gr Se 
Knowing starches and starch products is the busi- 
ness of Stein Hall chemists. Equipped with modern 
scientific apparatus and backed by years of research, 
they are in advantageous position to assist textile 
mills in solving the most difficult starch problems. 
It is important to use the starch best suited to the 
job. And it is significant that so many leading 
American mills are using Stein Hall starches for 
sizing, printing and finishing. 


STEIN, HALL & COMPANY, inc. 


EST. 1866 


285 MADISON AVENUE 


BOSTON PROVIDENCE CHICAGO 
TORONTO ROCHESTER 


NEW YORK CITY 


PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 
BUFFALO LOS ANGELES 











HEADQUARTERS FOR ALL TEXTILE STARCHES, DEXTRINES, GUMS AND TAPIOCA FLOURS 
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Scott TESTERS 


TRADE MARK 





REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


« Our standard Testing Equipment fulfills 
every testing specification. 


@ Special Equipment manufactured to meet 
special conditions. 


@ Recording Tensile Machines from 1/5 lb. 
(100 grams) to 2000 lbs. maximum. 


@ We are the originators and hold basic 
patents on the use of the inclinable plane 
for tensile and hysteresis fatigue tests. 





"Yes, it’s Dyed 
by Globe” 


For more than 70 years that answer has been 
suflicient assurance to thousands of buyers 
that the textiles they are asked to buy have 
been properly dyed; a valuable sales point 
for manufacturers who have known and used 
our service for three generations. 


For Globe has kept pace with every improve- 
ment in methods and equipment, through 





constant study of your needs and preferences. 


We will | 


help you solve them. | 


GLOBE 


DYE WORKS CO. 
Kinsey & Worth Sts., Frankford, Pa. 


Bring your dyeing problems to us. 


ea 


| Mh 
1K foe a Va eee 





skein yarns and warps. 
Package dyeing on tubes. 


Dyers of rayon, spun rayon, linen, ramie 
and jute yarns. 





| 
| 
Dyers, bleachers and mercerizers of cotton 
{ 





~I 
bo 
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SCOTT TESTERS are 
the universal standard. 


HENRY L. SCOTT CO. 


101 Blackstone St. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., U. S. A. 
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ROBBINS 
ROACH POWDER | 


GUARANTEED 


to Exterminate ROACHES without 
endangering anything else. 





IKE a pestilence these annoying insects 
come without warning. They lurk in 
dark corners and defy the most watchful eye. 


Applied with a powder gun or blower, it 
enters the cracks and crevices from which the 
full-grown insects emerge, killing all with 
which it comes in contact. At the same time 
it is carried to the nest, where the young 
roaches eat it and die before maturity. 


Robbins Roach Pow- 
der will clean out 
Roaches in any place 
troubled with these 
pests. 


WITH an initial order 
for five to ten pounds 
we furnish a powder 
blower, and a large bel- 
lows with those for 
twenty-five pounds or 
more. 





GrO. B. ROBBINS DISINFECTANT Co... IN« 


LONG, WHARE BOSTON, . 
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BPENDABL, 


ANTHRACITE 


E 


HE value of a coal should be measured by its ability to pro- 
duce steam efficiently and economically. 


You can assure yourself of energy in its most concentrated form 
by specifying a brand of General Coal. The purity of our coals 
in the seam and our policy of close supervision over every step, 
from our mines to your delivery siding, assures you of a 
uniformly high quality coal. 


We do not claim the lowest f. 0. b. mine price per ton of coal, 
although in most cases our locations in both the southern and 
northern fields permit us to select for any plant the coal most 
advantageously fitted with regard to transportation cost. We do 
claim that the effective heat values delivered by General Coals 
make their use an economy based on actual operating results. 


GENERAL COAL COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BOSTON CHARLOTTE, N. C. DETROIT CINCINNATI 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH BUFFALO IRWIN, PA. RICHMOND 


GENERAL COAL 
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New DULUX Super White hides dark, soiled surfaces 
like magic. Is whiter at start—stays whiter 


.... it comes to turning black 
into white, DULUX Super White 


is the magician for modern plants. This 
new and entirely different chemical de- 
velopment from du Pont laboratories 
hides a dirty, stained wall with surpris- 
ing ease and minimum cost. 

Dark, soiled surfaces disappear under 
the super-white DULUX film, which 
contains the whitest pigment known to- 
day. In many cases only one coat of 
DULU%X is necessary. And just as im- 
portant as this is the fact that DULUX 
retains its whiteness . . . does not be- 
come yellow and dirty as fast as other 
mill whites. 

The unusual hiding and solid cover- 


age of DULUX are assurance of low 
material cost. The smooth, free flow of 
DULUX off the brush and the even, 
uniform spread reduce painter fatigue 
and increase the painting rate. Here is 
economy in application. 

In every one of the 10 points listed 
here DULUX Super White demonstrates 
its position as the outstanding mill white 
today. A new booklet—“‘DULUX—The 
Mill White That Stays White’’—covers 
all of them. Send for your copy and read 
it thoroughly. Then let us help you make 
your own test on your own mill walls. 
That is final proof. Address E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., Finishes Divi- 
sion, Wilmington, Delaware. 


ne 
DULUX SUPER WHITE 


The Whitest Mill W hite—and it stays white 
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use WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE ? 


. . . The sands are running out ... A few more As we face the new year and a future of unlimited time, the im- 


turns of the hour glass and 1935 will have become portant questions are: What rate of progress are we making and 
bracketed in the past . . . What we have accom- in what direction are we headed? With momentum gained from 
plished this year and those years preceding becomes an enviable record of accomplishment over the past 37 years 
of consequence now, only if we have learned and SONOCO continues its guiding policy of exhaustive technical 
profited thereby . . . Where do we go from here? research toward further development of products and service. 
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